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PEEFACE. 

Is  1866,  my  father — Charles  Buxton,  M.P. — published 
a  small  book,  entitled  *'  Ideaa  of  the  Day  on  Policy,"  the 
aim  of  which  was  to  show  what  wei'e  the  actual  priaeiples  nt 
that  time  swaying  pnblic  opinion  on  the  more  important 
qaestions  of  the  day. 

That  this  book  has  been  of  use  to  many,  by  waj'  of 
reference  and  help  to  the  better  understanding  of  political 
qnestioQS,  I  have  often  been  assured;  and  it  seemed  to 
me,  that,  xvithout  infringing  on  the  plan  of  the  "Ideas," 
there  was  room  for  a  handbook  on  somewhat  similar  lines, 
which  might  be  not  altogether  useless.  Instead  of  the 
arguments  being  reduced  to  ideas,  the  ai'guments  them- 
selves, which  govern  each  question,  might  be  placed  side 
by  side,  with  the  view  of  clearing  the  ground,  and  with 
the  hope  that  some  student  of  politics  might  be  the  better 
able  to  accept  the  true  and  reject  the  false,  and  so  arrive 
at  jost  conclusions. 

In  carrj-ing  out  this  intention,  my  plan  has  been  to  give 
the  main  and  real  arguments  advanced  on  each  side  of 
the  chief  questions  of  domestic  Pohcy.  Each  argument  is 
capable  of  illustration,  and  in  different  minds  they  branch 
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out  into  varj-ing  forma ;  but  my  endeavour  has  been  to 
sketch  the  central  stem  only,  from  nbich  all  these  rarious 
forms  proceed.  Where  I  have  thought  it  advantageous,  I 
have  prefixed  a  short  paragraph  explanatory  of  the  subject 
discussed,  bringing  it  up  to  date. 

No  donbt  many  important  arguments  are  overlooked,  but 
in  some  cases  an  argument,  supposed  by  the  critic  to  have 
been  omitted,  may  be  really  contained  in  one  of  those  set 
out.  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  perfectly  impartial,  and  to 
give  every  genuine  argument  which  has  been  advanced  on 
either  side  of  each  question ;  it  is  probable,  however,  that 
I  have  fallen  short  of  entire  impartiality. 

It  will  be  seen  that  occasionally  arguments  used  by  some 
are  cheek  hy  jowl  with  those  used  by  antagonistic  others, 
and  yet  they  are  equally  advanced  to  prove  the  same  point. 
This  is  unavoidable,  so  long  as  men  with  different  aims 
and  views  attack  or  defend  the  same  citadel  from  opposite 
quarters. 

I  have  conjined  myself  to  questions  of  Home  Policy ;  of 
these  some  more  or  less  important  have  been  perforce 
omitted,  and  the  book  in  no  way  pretends  to  be  complete. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  friends  for  advice  and  assistance. 

SYDNEY  BUXTON. 


7,  Ubobvekor  CniscBKT, 
June,  ISSO. 
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PREFACE  TO  EIGHTH  EDITION. 

The  kind  favour  with  which  the  "  Handbook  "  has  been 
received  has  enabled  me  from  time  to  time  to  enlarge  and 
to  improve  it.  Each  successive  edition  has  contained  more 
or  less  of  fresh  matter ;  new  subjects  have  been  added,  the 
different  sections  have  been  revised,  enlai^ed,  and  brought 
up  to  date,  and  in  some  cases  entirely  re-tvritten ;  while 
sections  on  subjects  that  have  become  obsolete  have  been 
omitted. 

The  new  subjects  included  in  tliis  edition  are — LepU- 
hitire  Interference  in  the  Hours  of  Adult  Males,  "Trade 
Option,"  Miners'  "Eight  Hours  Bill;"  Registration  Reforfn, 
"One  Man,  One  Vote,"  Shorter  Parliaments,  Simultaneoiie 
Elections,  Second  Ballots ;  Municipal  Home  Rule  for  London, 
"  IVater,"" Gas,"  "Tramicaya,"  and  "Markets;"  Taxation 
of  Ground  Values,  Division  of  Rates  between  Owner  and 
Occupier,  Separate  Aaseesment  of  Land  and  Building,  the 
Taxation  of  Reversionigts,  the  Rating  of  Vacant  Lands,  A 
Municipal  Death  Duty,  and  "Betterment;"  Immigration  of 
Pauper  Aliens. 

Several  sections  have  been,  to  a  large  extent,  re-written, 
notably  Manliood  Suffrage,  Welsh  Diseetahlishment,  Payment 
of  Members,  House  of  Lords,  "  Compensation "  to  Liquor 
Trade,  Sunday  Closing  of  Public  Houses,  etc.  "The  omitted 
sections   are    those   on   Proportional  Representation,   Free 
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Sckoolg,  (except  historical).  Ballot,  Disfranchisement,  Cre- 
mation, etc. 

It  was  in  no  way  the  object  of  this  book,  as  some  seem 
to  have  supposed,  to  point  out  which  argoments  are  weighty, 
which  worthless,  which  are  sound,  and  which  rotten ;  nor  to 
arrange  the  arguments  in  the  order  of  their  importance.  Its 
existence  will,  I  think,  have  been  justified,  if  it  has  been 
of  any  practical  use  to  the  public  ;  and  if,  by  showing  how 
much  sound  ai^ument  can  usually  be  urged  ou  the  "  other 
side  of  the  question,"  it  has,  in  any  degree,  taught  toleration . 
I  have  cordially  to  thank  friends  and  critics  for  the  kind 
way  in  which  they  have  received  this  work,  and  also  for 
valuable  suggestions  towards  its  improvement. 

S.  B. 
15,  Saton  Place, 
JUare!,, isn. 


KOTE   TO   NINTH    EDITION. 

Tee  Eighth  Edition  has  been  so  rapidly  exhausted  tLnt 
there  seems  no  necessity,  though  doubtless  much  need,  of 
making  any  substantial  alterations  in  this  Edition.  Some 
corrections  have  been  made,  and  a  few  additional  arguments 
inserted,  but  no  new  subject  has  been  added. 

I  am  often  asked  by  my  readers  to  say  what  is  the  most 
useful  historical  summaiy  of  political  events.  In  my 
opinion,  Acland's  and  Eausome's  little  "  Handh'ock  of 
English  Political  History,  (Kivington's),  best  fulfils  the 
qualification. 

S.  B. 
Ortobcr,  1833. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

We  are  in  tbia  country  fortuQate  enough  to  possess  a 
Bjsteiu  of  party  government,  which,  while  It  divides  the 
pditical  life  of  Great  Britain  into  two  or  more  parties,  and 
tjivea  rise  to  angry  argument  and  heated  discussion,  does 
not  degenerate  into  animosity.  There  is,  consequently, 
nothing  to  prevent  men  of  opposite  modes  of  thought  from 
lemaining  on  amicable  and  intimate  terms,  or  even  from 
■liscussing  temperately  the  questions  on  which  they  differ. 

The  reasons  for  the  general  absence  of  personal  animosity 
between  the  rival  political  parties  are  not  far  to  seek.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  no  diversity  of  opinion  on  the 
general  question  of  the  form  of  government  best  adapted 
for  the  country  ;  and,  thongh  the  various  Estates  of  the 
Reslui,  which  together  make  up  the  body  politic,  may 
stmggle  for  power  and  influence,  and  from  time  to  time 
may  var>-  in  constitution,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  a 
Sovereign  who  reigns  but  does  not  govern,  is  for  us  the 
best  Head  of  the  State.  The  country  is  thus  saved  from 
any  a^tation  and  intrigue,  having  for  its  object  a  change  of 
Dynasty,  or  the  institution  of  a  Eepubhc  ;  and  there  is  no 
Pretender  caballing  against  the  occupant  of  the  t)irone. 
The  Sovereign,  and  the  supporters  of  the  existing  ibnu  of 
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xir  INTRODUCTION. 

government,  have  iio  need,  therefore,  to  be  constantly  en- 
gaged in  attempting  to  crush  or  paralyse  the  Opposition, 
in  order  to  preserve  their  own  power,  or  oSSce;  to  save 
themselves  from  exile,  imprisonment,  perhaps  even  death. 
The  Opposition,  on  their  pai-t,  are  not  tempted  to  eugage 
in  secret  plotting,  to  which  they  would  be  certain  to 
descend,  if  the  despairing  conviction  were  forced  upon  them, 
that  their  only  hope  of  participating  in  the  government  of 
the  country,  was  by  a  complete  upheaval  and  reversal  of 
the  existing  state  of  things. 

Then,  again,  there  is  no  hopelessness  in  English  politics. 
Though,  from  time  to  time,  one  of  tlie  two  great  parties  in 
the  State  has  been  forced  to  linger  for  many  a  weary  3'ear 
in  the  cold  shade  of  opposition,  while  tlie  other  has  been 
enjoying  the  sweets  of  office  and  the  fiiiits  of  victory,  a  tui-n 
of  fortune's  wheel  has  always  come,  sooner  or  later ;  the 
minority  has  converted  itself  into  a  majority,  ousted  the 
Government,  and  taken  its  seat  on  the  Treasurj-  bench. 
The  party  in  opposition  has  the  ever-present  consciousness 
that  within  three  or  four,  or  at  most  six  years,  it  will  of 
necessity  have  an  opportunity  of  appealing  to  the  intellect,  to 
the  interests,  or  to  the  passions  of  the  nation.  The  sanguine 
expectation  of  future  success  which  animates  polittcifms, 
whilst  it  keeps  alive  a  knowledge  of,  and  an  interest  in 
pohtics,  and  prevents  the  defeated  party  from  descending  to 
violence  and  intrigue,  has  also,  in  Pai-liament  and  out,  a 
powerful  moderating  influence  on  the  Opposition ;  inasmuch 
as  they  are  aware  that,  at  any  moment,  they  may  be  called 
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npon  to  undertake  the  responsibilities  and  the  cai'os  of 
office. 

Thus  party  contest,  while  occasionally  effervescing  and 
bubbling  over  unpleasantly,  is  honest,  sober,  and  sedate  at 
bottom,  and  mostly  kept  within  reasonable  bounds. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  historic  past  of  the  two  great 
Parties,  the  genuine  divergence  of  opinion  and  principle, 
the  real  interest  which  is  taken  in  matters  of  policy  and  of 
politics,  are  sufficient  to  keep  alive  the  rivalry  between  them 
in  its  best  and  most  ennobling  form,  and  to  prevent  it  from 
degenerating  into  a  mere  conflict  between  the  "  ins  "  and 
the  "  outs."  Other  countries — more  especially,  perhaps, 
some  of  oar  own  Colonieg — point  the  moral  for  us,  that 
where  no  traditional  or  fundamental  difference  of  opinion 
OF  principle  exists,  party  politics  cannot  flourish  in  a  satis- 
factory form,  but  reduce  themselves  to  the  low  level  of 
personal  strife,  desire  for  place,  the  pitting  of  class  against 
class — ignoble  aims  and  sordid  aspirations. 

England  is  not  likely  to  fall  on  such  eril  days.  Even  when 
the  momentous  question  which  now  dominates  English 
politics  has  been  laid  to  rest,  there  will  yet  remain, 
awaiting  solution,  many  great  questions  of  national  im- 
portance, involving  principles  and  details  on  which  the 
two  parties  conscientiously  differ.  Moreover,  we  ma)-  well 
beUeve  that,  with  an  Empire  such  as  ours,  when  the 
questions  of  the  immediate  present,  and  those  looming 
large  in  the  distance,  have  been  settled,  others  of  equal 
moment  will  come  to  the  fore. 
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Party  goTemment,  as  it  exists  amongst  us,  possesses  this 
further  incidental  advantage,  that  each  side  is  interested  in 
the  orderliness  and  intelligence  of  the  other,  whilst  the 
country  itself  is  almost  as  vitally  concerned  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Opposition  as  in  that  of  the  Government. 

The  stronger  and  more  capable  the  Opposition — with 
due  regard  to  the  existence  of  a  proper  working  majority  on 
the  Ministerial  side — the  better,  more  thorough,  and  lasting 
will  be  the  work  and  legislation  of  the  Government.  A 
weak,  lazy,  or  stupid  Opposition,  cannot  exercise  half  the 
influence  for  good,  either  within  or  without  the  House,  that 
will  be  exercised  by  one  vigilant  and  strong.  A  Govern- 
ment which  has  to  bear  the  brunt  of  intell^ent,  searching, 
and  able  criticism,  will  have  s  great  additional  inducement 
to  propose  well  thought-out  plans,  high  principled  schemes, 
and  measm-es  which  will  commend  themselves  to  the  nation 
at  large  as  well  as  to  the  Ministerialists. 

Moreover,  a  well  commanded,  well  drilled,  and  united 
Opposition  will  be  less  of  a  hindrance  to  the  proper  legis- 
lation of  the  Government,  than  one  which  is  broken  up  into 
factions,  has  little  respect  for  itself,  and  less  regard  for  the 
dignity  of  the  House.  An  Opposition  such  as  this  not  only 
unreasonably  delays  the  business  of  the  nation,  but  brings 
discredit  on  itself  and  on  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  intelligent  Opposition  as  well  as  a 
strong  Government,  the  elector  must  be  able  to  discriminate 
between  the  different  parties,  and  to  weigh  the  merits  of 
different  candidates.     They  must  examine  for  themselves,  as 
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best  they  can,  each  politic&l  qaestion  aa  it  arises,  so  tliat — 
thoagh  they  may  not  perhaps  be  able  to  make  a  very  pro- 
fotmd  study  of  the  situation — they  may  look  at  it  from  an 
intelligent  and  cotnmon-senae  point  of  view,  and  cast  their 
votes  oa  the  side  which  seems  to  them  to  be  moat  in  the  right, 
and  which,  for  the  time  being,  appears  to  be  moat  likel}'  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  comitry. 

It  cannot  be  to  the  interest  of  either  party  to  veil  the 
troth  from  the  elector,  or  to  keep  him  in  darkness  and 
ignorance.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Liherala  may,  and  doubt- 
lees  do,  imagine  that  it  is  to  their  special  interest  that  light 
should  be  shed,  intelligence  awakened,  ignorance  dispelled, 
and  knowledge  increased.  They  believe,  or  ought  to  believe, 
so  fiimly  in  the  troth  and  vitality  of  their  principles,  as  to 
be  convinced  that,  the  more  these  are  studied  and  under- 
stood, the  wider  and  more  lasting  will  be  their  influence. 
Indeed,  if  they  do  not  hold  this  faith,  they  are  either 
hypocrites,  false  to  their  political  creed,  or  meaningless 
repeaters  of  parrot  cries. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Conservatives  must  have 
the  same  implicit  belief  in  the  truth,  justice,  and  eternity  of 
the  principles  which  they  profess ;  and  if  they  are  convinced 
of  the  righteousness  of  their  cause,  they  must  rejoice  to  see 
just  intelligence  awakened  and  increased.  They  also 
must  feel  that  the  more  capable  a  man  is  of  think- 
ing and  understanding,  the  more  will  the  doctiines 
in  which    they   believe    be  acceptable  and    accepted    by 
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If,  then,  it  be  allowed  by  the  Advocates  of  both  parties — as 
it  surely  must  be — thai  increased  knowledge  is  an  advan- 
tage ;  and  if  they  hold — as  they  surely  must — that  the 
arguments  advanced  by  their  own  side  outweigh  those  which 
can  be  urged  by  the  other,  neither  can  shrink  from  the  te^t 
of  having  these  arguments  placed  fwrly  side  by  side,  for 
both  must  be  convinced  -that  the  mind  of  the  intelligent  and 
unprejudiced  inquirer  will  incline  towards  their  own  creed. 

Unfortunately — though  tire  fact  may  not  be  without  com- 
pensatory advantages — men  are  lar  too  apt  to  make  up  their 
ininds  that  they  are  in  the  right  in  thinking  this  or  that, 
simply  and  solely  because  somebody  else  thinks  it,  or  has 
thought  it.  Such  men,  no  doubt,  are  not  troubled  with 
many  qualms  of  conscience,  but  wrap  themselves  up  in  the 
impenetrable  cloak  of  unthinking  deference  to  authority  of 
opinion,  and,  whilst  professing  to  be  open  to  conviction, 
stubbornly  refuse  to  see  that  there  can  possibly  be  more 
than  one  side  to  a  question. 

Those,  however,  who  take  the  trouble  to  examine  both 
sides  carefully,  will  be  ready  to  admit  the  force  of  opposing 
arguments ;  and,  when  they  have  weighed  them  well,  and 
after  anxious  doubt  and  laborious  thought  have  made  up 
their  minds,  they  will  feel  that  with  themselves  at  least  the 
stronger  arguments  have  prevailed,  and  that  their  convic- 
tions are  founded  on  truth  and  justice. 

In  no  case  can  a  man  of  intelligence  allow  himself  to  remain 
for  ever  doubting  and  hesitating;  right  or  wrong,  he  finds  he' 
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must  range  himself  OQ  one  side  or  the  other ;  and  the  step  once 
taken,  bis  opinions  iiatarally  become  stronger  and  stronger,  he 
becomes  more  and  more  convinced  that  his  party  is  in  the 
i-ight.  Itis  wellthattbisshoiildbeso,  for  without  an  instinc- 
tive inclination  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  one's  opinions,  the 
mind  would  be  enveloped  in  a  mist  of  doubt,  party  govera- 
ment  would  be  impossible,  and  politics  would  remain  a 
chaos  without  form  and  void.  "  Very  few,"  as  Hartley 
Coleridge  said,  "  can  comprehend  the  whole  truth ;  and  it 
much  concerns  the  general  interest  that  every  portion  of 
that  truth  should  have  interested  and  passionate  advocates." 

There  exists,  however,  a  class  of  men — a  very  lai^e 
ohiss — who  knowing  nothing  and  caring  less  about  politics, 
are  politically  ever^-thing  by  turns  and  nothing  long ;  and 
who,  unfortunately,  make  up  in  many  constituencies  the 
niai^in  of  voters  who  turn  the  scale  of  the  election.  These 
are  the  men  whose  wavering  conviction  opposing  candidates 
must  make  it  their  business  to  arrest,  by  plying  them  with 
every  argument  that  can  fairly  be  ut^cd,  with  the  hope  that 
one  at  least  may  strike  home. 

The  spread  of  education,  of  newspapers  and  of  literature, 
the  increased  means  of  communication  and  of  locomotion,  are 
gradually  decreasing  the  numbei-s  of  this  neutral  host;  and 
no  efforts  should  be  spared  on  our  part  in  enticing  as  many 
as  we  can  of  the  soldiers  composing  this  body  to  come  over 
to  us,  and  in  ourselves  enlisting  recruits  who  would  other- 
wise join  its  ranks.  This  army  consists  of  men  of  all  con- 
ditions in  life,  men  of  all  degrees  of  knowledge,  intelligence 
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Mid  capacity ;  a  large  part  of  it  is  distinctly  mercenary. 
Tbe  mora  it  can  be  reduced  in  numbers  the  less  vill  be 
experienced  the  tremendous  reverses  of  electoral  fortune 
which  have  been  seen  of  late  3'ear3.  Reverses  which  have 
been  caused  chiefly  by  a  sudden  whim,  piqne,  fear,  or  hope, 
seizing  this  usually  impassive  body  of  men,  and  causing 
them  to  desert  the  side  which  tliey  formerly  supported,  and 
to  support  the  side  which  they  had  before  opposed. 

The  sin  which  most  besets  pai'ty  politics  consists  in  this, 
that  prejudice  and  passion  too  frequently  warp  the  feeling 
and  conduct  of  politicians. 

In  order  to  conyince  themselves  that  they  are  in  tbe 
right,  men  are  often  led  to  speak  ill  of  opponents  in  their 
public  capacity,  in  a  wa}-  which  tbey  would  never  think  of 
doing,  or  dare  to  do,  in  the  private  relations  of  life.  It  is 
foolishness  itself  to  impute  to  tbe  other  side  motives  which 
one  must  know  would  never  actuate  them  as  individuals; 
and  while  arrogating  to  one's  own  paiiy  all  virtue,  infalli- 
bility, and  prophetic  foresight,  to  ascribe  to  his  opponents 
political  vice,  stupid  fallibility,  and  insane  shortsightedness. 

The  difference  between  the  piinciples  held  by  Liberals 
and  those  held  by  ConseiTatives  is  not,  except  under  the 
influence  of  excitement,  asserted  by  either  side  to  be  the 
difference  between  right  and  wyong.  It  is  frankly  acknow' 
ledged  to  he  but  n  conflicting  idea,  or  a  dissimilar  point  of 
view ;  a  belief  on  the  one  side  in  tbe  beneficial  i-esults  of 
action,  on  the  other  a  diead  of  the  evil  results  of  great 
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changes — the  wbole  tempered  by  the  personal  equation  of 
the  individti&l,  by  the  constitatiooal  difference  of  feeling  and 
thonght.  The  principles  advanced  by  the  two  parties 
cannot  be  reconciled,  and  may  differ  almost  fundamentally ; 
but  they  are,  after  all,  founded  on  the  same  basis  of  supposed 
right,  and  the  conception  and  realization  of  them  is  but  a 
matter  of  degree.  £rery  Englishman,  whethei*  he  be  Whig 
or  Tory,  Unionist  or  Home  Ruler,  Conservative,  Liberal, 
or  Radical,  is  actuated  more  or  less  by  the  same  motives, 
thoogh  the  conduct  of  one  man  may  be  governed  by  feel- 
ings and  passions  which  another  does  not  hold  and  cannot 
onderstand. 

Even  vhere  it  is  evident  that  a  man  is  personally 
interested  in  opposing  a  reform,  we  ought,  before  levelling 
insinuations  against  his  good  faith,  to  look  aronnd,  and  to  see 
whether  those  who  are  supporting  the  measure  are  wholly 
free  from  personal  bias,  and  are  not  themselves  actuated  by 
sinister  interests  of  their  own. 

Toleration,  indeed,  in  its  largest  sense,  ought  always  to 
actuate  public  leaders  as  well  as  the  rank  and  file,  in  word, 
action,  and  legislation.  And  the  more  it  is  recognised  that 
on  the  merits  of  every  question  a  great  deal  can  be  honestly 
urged  from  the  opposite  point  of  view,  and  that  in  many 
cases  both  opposer  and  supporter  have  right  on  their  side, 
the  more  widely,  one  may  hope,  will  political  forbearance 
and  consideration  prevail. 

But,  thongh  toleration  should  always  be  practised,  and 
mutual  recrimination,  misrepresentation  and  abuse  always 
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avoided  ;  we  ought,  at  the  eame  time,  never  to  forget  that 
there  are  cases  in  which,  as  Burke  once  said,  "Temper 
is  the  state  of  mind  suited  to  the  occasion,"  Wrong  is 
"wrong,  and  light  is  right.  There  are  evils  that  may  not 
be  patiently  endured ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  we  now-a-days 
hear  of  the  heat  to  which  pohtical  passion  has  risen,  I  am 
myself  inclined  to  believe  that  we  have  among  us  too  much 
of  that  lukewarm  indifferentism  which  believes  that  there 
is  nothing  new,  and  nothing  true,  and  that  nothing  matters 
very  much. 
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HOME   KUXE. 

It  is  proposed  to  create  an  Irish.  Parliament  to  sit 
in  Dttblin,  which  should  have  power  to  legislate  on, 
and  to  regulate  Irish  Home  affairs,  leaving  "Imperial" 
questions  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
sitting  at  Westminster.  The  Irish  Executive  to  be 
responsible  to  the  Irish  Parliament  alone. 

This  proposal  is  upheld  on  the  grounds : — ' 

1. — That  it  13  desirable  to  institute  some  middle  course 
between  separation  on  the  one  hand,  and  over-centralisation 
oa  the  other. 

2. — (a)  That  each  country  is  best  able  to  manage  her 
own  domestic  ooncems;  each  has  the  right,  and  should 
liftve  the  liberty  to  do  bo.  To  force  a  detested  system  of 
government  on  an  miwilling  people,  is  contrary  to  the 
principle  of  constitutional  freedom. 

(b)  That  it  is  undesirable  for  one  country  virtually  to 
control  the  domestic  affairs  of  another. 

(c)  And  this  is  more  especially  undesirable  when  the 
two  comitries  differ  radically  in  sentiment,  character,  and 
religion. 
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S. — That  the  control  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  one  country 
by  another,  tends  to  emasculate  its  strength  and  stunt  its 
growth  ;  while  liberty  and  self- government  foster  intelligence, 
knowledge,  and  sobriety  of  mind. 

4.-— That  the  Union  has  brought  neitlier  loyalty,  peace, 
nor  strength.  The  attempt  on  the  part  of  England  to 
govern  Ii-eland  according  to  English  ideas  has  been  a  dis- 
astrous failure ;  and  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact,  that  some  of 
our  best  men  have  applied  themselves  to  the  task. 

5. — (a)  That,  though  the  Act  of  Union,  fraudulently  ob- 
tained, united  the  Legislatures,  the  nations  were  thereby 
divided.  After  ninety  years  of  a  "  united  Parliament  "  the 
integrity  of  the  Empire  is  little  more  than  a  name. 

(h)  That  the  Union,  as  now  established,  is  merely  a 
"  Paper  Union,"  and  has  been  only  maintained  by  means  of 
Coercion  Acta  repeatedly  passed  by  Parliament  against  the 
will  of  the  Irish  people ;  and  without  coercion,  such  au 
Union  cannot  hereafter  be  maintained. 

6. — That  the  present  state  of  affairs  constitutes  a  grave 
military  danger.  Even  when  England  is  at  peace,  a  large 
force  is  needed  to  keep  Ireland  in  order,  and  England^ 
danger  would  be  Ireland's  opportunity.  In  time  of  war, 
Ireland  might  welcome  a  descent  of  the  enemy  ou  her  coasts, 
and  allow  herself  to  be  made  a  base  for  offensive  operations. 

7. — (a)  That  the  present  state  of  things  constitutes  a 
grave  political  danger.  Under  existing  circumstances,  tLi- 
presence  of  the  Irish  "  Xationolist "  members  exercises  a 
baneful  influence  on  tlie  efficiency,  repute,  and  popularity 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

(b)  That  the  Nationalist  members  are  elected,  not  to 
assist,  but  to  hinder  legislation ;  not  to  administer,  but  to 
prevent  administration.  And  they  have  largely  succeeded 
in  paralysing  legislation,  and  in  reducing  the  party  sj^tem 
to  an  unworkable  absurdity. 
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(c)  That  "  Ireland  stops  the  waj'."  Until  Ireland  Iina  ft 
Parliament  of  her  own,  the  Imperial  Parliament  will  never 
be  master  of  itself.  If  England  insists  upon  {toveming 
Ireland,  Ireland  will  at  least  prevent  England  from  govern- 
ing herself. 

8. — That  the  present  state  of  things,  by  leading  to  con- 
tinued Bgitatiou  in  Ireland,  drives  away  unpital,  and  distracts 
and  impoverishes  the  country ;  thousands  of  Irishmen  are  in 
consequence  annually  driven  from  home,  to  carry  abroad 
with  them  hatred  ami  disaffection  to  England. 

9. — (a)  That,  the  "Union  "  ha^g  thus  proved  to  he  a 
failure,  the  Irish  people  are  entitled  to  demand  the  restitu- 
tion of  their  Parliament. 

(fc)  That,  after  all,  precedent  is  more  on  tlie  side  of  tlie  an- 
cient Irish  Parhament  than  on  that  of  the  modem  "Union." 
(e)  That  the  old  Irish  Parliament,  though  returned  by  a 
corrupt  and  limited  electorate,  did  a  vast  amount  of  useful 
work ;  and  a  successor,  constructed  on  better  lines  end 
sounder  principles,  would  be  eminently  efficient. 

10. — (a)  That  in  the  past — for  centuries  past — England 
did  vast  and  iiTeparable  injury  to  Ireland  ;  lirst,  by 
wholesale  confiscation,  plantation  of  the  English,  trans- 
plantation  of  the  Irish  ;  then  by  fiscal  legislation  directed 
against  her  trade  and  commerce,  and  by  penal  legislation 
directed  against  religious  liberty  and  equality  ;  and,  finally, 
by  depriving  her,  through  "  means  the  most  base  and  shame- 
less," •  of  her  legislative  independence.  For  all  this 
England  owes  reparation. 

(b)  That  England  was  right  first  to  attempt  by  the  re- 
moval of  material  grievances — Land  Laws,  Church,  Educa- 
tion, &c. — to  win  over  the  Irish  people  to  English  rule ;  but 
these  reforms  have  totally  failed  in  their  object. 

11. — (a)  That  the   fact  that  the   "  Irish  Question  "  is 
•  Sir  T,  Brskine  May.     Cumtllntioital  Iliitary,  iii.,  332. 
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further  from  settlement  now  tlian  it  was  before  "  remedial 
legislation  "  was  begun,  shows  that  we  have  not  yet  gone 
to  the  root  of  the  matter.  In  fact,  by  the  removal  of  other 
material  grievances,  the  field  for  Home  Eule  agitation  has 
been  left  clear. 

(b)  That,  doubtless,  the  agitation  for  Home  Rule  is 
partly  sentimental ;  but,  after  all,  the  world  is  largely  governed 
by  sentimeut. 

12. — (a)  That  the  Irish  people  have  never  ceased  to  pro- 
test against  the  legislative  Union  ;  and,  at  no  previous  period, 
has  the  feeling  in  Ireland  been  so  unanimously  adverse  to 
the  present  system  of  English  rule,  and  in  favour  of  Irish 
legislative  independence. 

(6)  That  this  is  conclusively  proved  by  the  result  of  the 
general  elections  of  1885  and  1886,  and  from  every  bye- 
election  since.  In  1885,  the  Irish  people  had,  for  the  first 
time,  an  opportunity  of  constitutionally  expressing  their 
opinions ;  and  by  an  overwhelming  majority — eighty-five 
members  to  eighteen — they  declared  in  favour  of  Home 
Rule  ;  *  a  verdict  repeated  and  emphasized  in  1886. 

(c)  That  there  never  was  in  Parliament  an  Irish  party  so 
united  on  the  question  of  Home  Rule ;  and  so  Uttle  open  to^ 
corrupt  or  party  influences. 

id)  That  the  position  of  affairs  has  thus  materially  altered 
of  late  ;  and  it  is  impossible  any  longer  to  shut  our  eyes  to- 
tlie  fact  that  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  national  feeling  con- 
stitutionally expressed. 

(c)  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Parliament  carefully  to  consider 
a  question  thus  powerfully  and  constitutionally  raised,  and, 
if  possible,  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  such  a  large  por- 
tion of  tlie  citizens  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

*  In  ISS'i  the  Kalionnliats  contested  89  teats  ia  Irclaod  and  von  85. 
Thej  now  (IS02}  still  number  85  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  Hplit,  no  Home  Bule 
seat  Uas  been  lost  at  a  bje-election. 
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13. — That  it  is  a  mockery  to  have  greatly  extended  the 
franchise  in  Ireland,  and  then  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  voice 
of  the  people  constitutionally  expressed. 

14. — (a)  That  the  Irish  people  have  a  passionate  aspira- 
tion for  self-government;  and  until  this  he  conceded,  they 
will  never  be  content  nor  loyal  to  the  Crown. 

(b)  That  the  existence  of  Buch  a  wide-spread  feeling  of 
nationality,  leads  the  Irish  to  regard  English  domination  as 
"  Foreign  "  rule ;  and  to  consider  it  in  tha  light  of  a  tyranny 
and  a  burden. 

15. — That  constitutional  government — i.e.,  the  govern- 
ment of  ft  country  in  harmony  with  the  feelings,  the 
wants,  and  the  wishes  of  the  people — does  not  exist  in 
Ireland- 

16. — (a)  That  the  presumption  that  "  we  can  legislate 
better  for  the  Irish  than  they  can  for  themselves,  is,"  as 
Fox  said,  "a  principle  founded  on  the  most  an-ogont 
despotism  and  tyranny." 

(b)  That  Great  Britain,  in  her  Irish  legislation,  has  per- 
sistently ignored  the  fact  of  the  exbtence  of  those  differ- 
ences of  race,  religion,  habits,  character,  and  sentiment 
which  exist  between  Irishmen  and  Englishmen. 

(c)  That,  by  our  Irish  legislation,  which,  when  con- 
cihatory,  has  been  given  grudgingly,  has  usually  been 
accompanied  by  coercion,  and  has  not  been  by  any 
means  in  accord  with  Irish  opinion,  and  which,  when 
coercive,  has  been  absolutely  antagonistic  to  Irish  feeling, 
we  have  fomented  the  feeling  of  antagonism  between  the 
two  nations. 

{dj  That,  similarly,  by  our  mode  of  centralised  govern- 
ment for  Ireland,  by  consistently  disregarding  the  voice  of 
the  Irish  representatives,  by  our  administration  of  the  law, 
by  "  Castie  Bole,"  by  the  refusal  of  municipal  privileges  and 
power,  and  (until  recentiy)  of  an  equal  Parliamentaiy  fran- 
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^ise,  we  have  accentnated  the  feeling  that  the  govenunent 
of  Ireland  is  English  and  not  Irish. 

(e)  That,  more  especially  in  the  Honse  of  Lords,  all  Irish 
legislation  is  thrown  out  or  grievously'  mutilated. 

17. — (ffl)  That,  nnder  the  existing  system  of  government, 
ever)'  Irishman  who  has  the  confidence  of  the  Irish  people  is 
practically  excluded  from  the  smallest  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Ireland.* 

(i)  That  in  Parliament  itself,  those  who  are  least  consulted 
in  Irish  legislation  are  the  representatives  of  the  Irish 
I»eopIe. 

18. — (a)  That,  in  order  to  obtain  willing  obedience  to  the 
laws,  they  must  be  not  only  good  laws,  but  laws  made  by 
the  people  themselves,  and  in  confoimitj  with  their  feelings 
and  sentiment. 

(ft)  Th^t  the  Irish  detest  our  laws,  not  because  they  are 
had  laws,  nor  because  they  are  made  by  England,  but  because 
they  are  not  made  by  Ireland. 

(c)  That,  in  consequence  of  the  "  foreign  garh  "  in  which 
the  laws  appear,  and  the  idea  that  they  are  mostly  dictated 
by  an  unpopular  class  or  faction  in  Ireland,  the  Irish  people 
as  a  whole,  have,  to  a  large  extent,  refused  to  obey  them,  and 
have  preferred  to  bow  to  the  behests  of  popular  leaders  or 
secret  societies,  and  to  obey  their  mandates. 

19. — (a)  That  the  English  Government,  being  responsible 
for  law  and  order,  have  been  obliged  to  enact  constant  strict 
coercive  criminal  legislation,  with  sus[)ension  of  constitu- 
tional freedom,  and  of  liberty  of  person,  speech,  and  press — 
legislation,  which,  though  nominally  directed  against  crimi- 
nals, is  1*61111]',  under  the  peculiar  condition  of  things  eusting 

•  "An  IrishmiH  at  this  moment  cannot  move  a  etep,  ho  ciu&ot  lift  a 
linger,  in  nnjr  pnrocbiH),  municipal,  or  educational  work,  without  being 
confronted  with,  interfered  with,  controlled  by,  an  English  official,  ap[>ointed 
by  a  foreign  Government,  and  without  a  shade  or  shadow  of  representative 
»athoritj.'' — 3Ir.  Chamberlain  at  JUaUeway,  Jnne,  1886. 
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ta  Ireland,  directed  against  tlie  people  in  general  and  their 
political  leaders  in  particular,* 

(fi)  That  this  has  been  more  peculiai-ly  the  case  of  late. 
The  latest  coercion  Act,  that  of  1887,  was  especially  directed 
to  the  suppression  of  the  National  League— i.e.,  the  eap- 
pression  of  an  association  representative  of,  and  supported 
by  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  people  at  home  and  abroad. 

(c)  That  most  of  those  who  liave  suffered  under  coercion 
.\ct9  bare  been,  not  ordinary  criminals,  but  "political 
offenders ; "  men  of  otherwise  blameless  character,  but 
whom  the  Government  of  the  day,  responsible  for  the  peace 
of  Ireland,  has  found  it  necessarj'  to  prosecute  and  imprison ; 
with  the  sole  result  of  making  them  more  dangerously 
popular,  and  more  bitterly  hostile.! 

(d)  Tlint,  thus,  the  enactment  of  criminal  legislation  is 
attributed  by  the  Irish  people,  not  to  a  just  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  English  Government  to  maintain  social  order, 
but  to  a  desire  to  repress  the  expression  of  legitimate  de- 
mands. The  diflBculty  of  governing  Ireland  arises,  not  from 
the  existence  of  crime,  but  from  the  existence  of  a  national 
feehng  opposed  to  England. 

{e)  That  political  and  ordinary'  crime  are  thus  confounded. 
The  whole  law  is  discredited,  and  the  "  village  ru£an  "  finds 
his  opportunity  in  the  imhealthy  state  of  society  ;  with  the 

•  Snch  laws  as  the  carfew  law,  the  Arms  Act,  the  power  of  search,  the  levy 
of  a  Epeciat  police  rate  ia  a  district  in  which  a  crime  has  been  committed, 
the  power  of  dispensing  with  juries — to  quote  from  a  few  of  the  recent 
Coercion  Acts — are  clearly  weapons  directed,  not  against  individual  of- 
[«cden,  but  Bgaiiut  the  balk  of  the  people.  Innocent  and  Kuiltj  alike 
Buffer,  and  bitterness  against  the  law  is  produced.  Between  ISOO,  the  date  of 
the  Coion,  and  1692,  there  has  scarce);  been  a  year  free  from  exceptional 
criminal  IcgUilatlDn. 

t  Of  the  sitting  N'ationalist  members,  over  one-third  have  been  either 
proaecated  or  jmprisoneti,  manj  more  than  once.  Such  men,  too,  as  the  late 
Daniel  O'ConneU,  Juhn  Martin,  John  Mitj:hcl1,  A.  M.  SuUiTan,  and  hundreds 
oE  others   of    the   same  calibre   and  character,  suffered  under  different 

«(KKiTelAWS. 
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result,  that  the  law  has  diminished  in  efficiency  as  it  has 
increased  in  stringency. 

20. — Tliat,  even  if,  for  the  moment,  the  Govemment  are 
successful  in  maintaining  the  apparent  supremacy  of  the 
law,  it  is,  at  the  best,  simply  success  in  driving  discontent  and 
disloyalty  beneath  the  surface,  with  the  result  of  encourag- 
ing the  fonuatiou  of  dangerous  secret  societies. 

21. — (a)  That  such  a  state  of  things  is  most  injurious  to 
the  character  of  the  ruler,  as  well  as  of  the  ruled ;  and  to  it 
is  largely  due  the  "  moral  laxity  "  of  the  Irish  people,  so  far 
as  this  exists. 

(b)  That  a  continnation  of  the  system  which  has  worked 
so  disastrously  can  only  lead  to  further  deterioration  of 
character  on  both  sides. 

22, — (a)  That,  in  order  to  carrj'  out  these  coercive  laws, 
England  has  to  keep  a  large  military  garrison  in  Ireland  ; 
and,  at  a  cost  of  a  million  and  a  half  a  year,  to  maintain  there 
some  13,000  constabulary',  armed,  not  as  in  England  merely 
with  a  truncheon,  but  with  rifle,  bayonet,  and  revolver. 

(b)  That,  thus,  the  majesty  of  the  law  is  represented  to  tlie 
ordinary  Irishman  by  an  English  force,  to  which  he  gives 
unwilling  obedience. 

28. — (a)  That,  though  a  policy  of  "  twenty  years  of  reso- 
lute government"  might  succeed  temporarily  in  keeping  tJie 
Irish  quiet,  it  is  undesirable,  inasmuch  as  it  would  give  no 
scope  to  improvement  in  the  Irish  character,  but  rather  the 
reverse  ;  while  it  is  practically  unatttunable,  inasmuch  as  an 
adverse  vote  on  some  other  question,  or  a  general  election, 
might  bring  it  suddenly  to  an  end. 

(6)  That  a  policy  of  Home  Rule  alone  gives  any  prospect 
of  finality. 

24. — (a)  That  the  primary  purpose  of  government  is  the 
maintenance  of  social  order.  Social  order  con  only  be  main- 
tained by  force  or  by  contentment, 
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(6)  That  the  policy  of  coercion  Las  been  worse  than 
n  failure.  It  moves  in  a  vicions  circle.  Coercion  leads  to 
the  necessitj  of  further  coercion.  That  which  shonid  be 
exceptional  becomes  habitual.  Force  has  been  conclusively 
shown  to  be  not  only  no  remedy,  but  positively  an  aggi'ava- 
tion  of  the  disease. 

(c)  That  the  grant  of  complete  self-government  to  Ireland 
ill  Irish  matters  is  the  only  possible  alternative  to  a  policy 
of  coercion. 

25. — That  the  grant  of  Home  Rule  involves  no  concession 
to  crime,  violence,  or  threats ;  it  is  an  attempt  to  extinguish 
unlawful  agitation  by  concession  to  a  just  demand. 

26. — (a)  That  the  concession  of  Home  Hule  will  neces- 
sarily be  attended  with  some  risks.  But  it  is  a  cardinal 
principle  of  the  Liberal  creed  that  liberty,  self-government, 
and  responsibiUty  are  eminently  educating,  elevating,  and 
sobering. 

(6)  That  by  going  to  tlie  root  of  the  grievances  of  which 
the  Irish  complain ;  by  giving  them  what  they  do  want, 
instead  of  forcing  on  them  what  they  do  not  want ;  by  allow- 
ing them  to  have  a  -government  responsible  to,  and  repre- 
senting the  Irish  people ;  by  stripping  the  law  of  its  foreign 
garb  and  by  giving  it  a  domestic  character ;  by  treating  tliem 
with  confidence  instead  of  with  irritating  suspicion  and  ill- 
concealed  dislike :  their  disloyulty  would  be  disarmed,  dis- 
content would  be  appeased,  real  social  order  would  be 
attained,  and  good  and  harmonious  relations  would  be  esta- 
blished between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

(c)  That  already  the  change  from  a  policy  of  despair  to  a 
policy  of  hope,  and  the  expressed  sympathy  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  English  people,  have  had  an  extraordinary  effect 
in  calming  agitation,  and  in  promoting  good-will  between  the 
two  peoples. 
27. — That  the  Irish  people  have  always  been  singularly  free 
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from  ordinary  crime ;  and  that,  when  they  are  themselves 
responsible  for  the  peace  and  order  of  the  country,  they  would 
be  very  strict  in  the  enforcement  of  the  kw,  and  social  order 
will  be  at  once  evolved. 

28. — That  an  Irish  Parliament  sitting  iu  Dublin,  would 
naturally  be  better  informed  as  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the 
Irish  people  than  is  the  Imperial  Parliament  sitting  at 
Westminster. 

29. — (a)  That  until  the  experiment  has  been  tiied,  it  is 
absurd  to  say  that  the  Irish  people  are  incapable  of  self- 
government.  The  centralised  system  of  English  rule  has 
so  far  made  any  experiment  of  the  kind  impossible. 

(ii)  That  to  say  the  Irish  shall  not  have  self  government 
till  they  prove  themselves  capable  of  it,  is  to  say  that  a  man 
shall  not  go  into  the  water  until  he  can  swim. 

((■)  That  if  the  system  of  centralised  government  has 
sapped  the  self-reliance  and  independence  of  the  Irish 
people,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  altering  the  system  before 
further  harm  be  done. 

(d)  Tliut  Ireland  has  produced  many  of  our  greatest 
statesmen,  soldiers,  and  administrators. 

80. — (fl)  That  it  will  be  very  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
Irish  themselves,  who  have  clamoured  for  Home  Rule,  to 
prove,  by  making  their  Parliament  a  success,  that  they  had 
good  reason  for  their  demand. 

(b)  That,  as  the  constituencies  would  be  interested  in 
good  legislation  and  administration,  they  would  elect  men  of 
legislative  and  administrative  capacity. 

(c)  That  tlie  responsibilities  of  office,  and  the  necessity  of 
initiating  and  can-ying  through  legishition,  the  existence  of 
a  vigilant  and  active  opposition,  would  have  a  moderating 
and  sobering  effect  on  the  Irish  representatives  them- 
selves. 

31. — («)  That  by  associating  in  public  work  men  of  dif- 
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ferent  classes  and  religions,  existing  class  and  religious 
liatreds  and  jealousies  would  be  diminished. 

{h)  That  the  existing  antagonism,  and  proportionate 
numbers,  of  the  minority  and  majority,  as  now  represented 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  certain  not  to  continue  in  the 
Irish  House.  It  is  tlie  demand  for  Home  Kule,  and  that 
alone,  which  notv  unites  different  classes  and  interests — 
farmers,  labourers,  shopkeepers,  &c. — in  one  common  bond. 
This  conceded,  the  existingmajority  would  lose  its  cohesion, 
and  would  fall  naturally  into  groups  and  sections,  with  dif- 
ferent interests  and  different  desires ;  and  no  one  section 
would  be  strong  enough — even  if  it  so  wished — to  oppress 
tlie  others.* 

32.— (n)  That  tlie  different  sects  in  Ireland,  if  left  to 
themselves,  would  be  perfectly  willing  and  able  to  hve 
together  on  terms  of  aniity.t  At  present  tliere  is  a  tempta- 
tion to  quarrel ;  for  the  English  GoTemment,  and  not  they, 
ore  responsible  for  public  order. 

(h)  That,  moreover,  the  position  of  the  "  loyal "  minority 
is  one  of  offensive  privileged  superiority.  Remove  the 
cause,  and  the  antagonism  between  them  and  the  majority 
disappears. 

(c)  That  where  the  Catholics  are  in  a  majority,  they  have 
shonn  themselves  in  local  matters  tolerant  and  generous  to 
the  Protestant  minority. 

(d)  That,  in  the  past,  since  1796,  the  leader  of  the  Irish 
party  for  the  time  being,  with  the  exception  of  O'Connell, 
has  been  a  Protestant ;  a  proof  that  veligious  animosity  and 
intolerance  is  not  a  dominant  factor  in  the  Irish  question. 

(e)  That  the   whole   tendency  of  the   time   in   Ireland, 

*  This  argnmcDt  ma^bc  mlii  to  tavc  been  much  emphsHif ed  of  Utc,»iTicc 
the  iocidenta  of  Committc-e  Room  Fiftccu." 

t  The  population  of  Ireland  amonnta  (I8i)l)  to  abont  4,750,000,  of  whom 
■ODK  3,750,000  are  Catholics. 
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as  elsewhei-e,  ie  against  sectaiian  intolerance  or  perse- 
cation. 

98. — That,  at  present,  if  we  are  to  believe  what  the 
"  Loyalists  "  tell  us,  the  condition  of  the  minority  could 
hardly  be  more  pitiable,  protected  though  they  are  by 
English  force. 

84. — (a)  That,  while  more  than  half  the  population  of 
Ulster  is  Protestant,  more  than  half  of  its  members  are 
"Nationalists,"  showing thata  considerable  proportion,  even 
of  Ulster  Protestants,  support  Home  Bale.  Thus  Ulster  is 
not  in  antagonism  to  the  rest  of  Ireland, 

{b}  That  twenty  years  ago  the  Orangemen  of  Ulster  de- 
clared that  they  would  fight  to  the  death  to  resist  the  disesta- 
blishment of  the  Irish  Church,  and  their  threats  came  to  no- 
thing— it  will  be  the  sanle  in  the  case  of  an  Irish  Parliament. 

35. — (a)  That,  though  the  desire  for  Home  Rule  is  in- 
dependent of  the  land  question,  this  latter  is,  and  will 
continue  to  be  used  as  a  powerful  lever  for  Home  Rule. 
It  is  at  present  to  tlie  interest  of  the  Irish  leaders  to 
i-ender  the  question  insoluble  ;  and,  so  long  as  the  political 
question  bars  the  way,  the  economic  question  cannot  be 
settled.  Remove  the  cause  of  agitation,  and  the  land  ques- 
tion would  be  settled  by  an  Irish  Pai'liament,  representative 
of  the  different  classes,  on  a  basis  just  to  all. 

(b)  That,  at  present,  the  Irish  leaders  have  power  without 
responsibility  ;  give  them  responsibility  as  well,  and  they  will 
find  that  the  land  question  must  be  settled,  and  settled  on 
a  broad  and  just  basis. 

86. — That,  the  Crown  retaining  the  right  of  veto,  England 
would  be  in  a  position  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  unjust 
laws. 

37. — That  the  prejudices  of  the  minority  ought  not  to  out- 
weigli  the  legitimate  wishes  of  the  majority. 

38. — {a)  That  Home  Rule,  by  making  Ireland  more  con- 
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tented  and  prosperous,  would  again  attract  capital  into  the 
cooDtry ;  absenteeism,  witli  its  attendant  evils,  would  be 
diminisbed  ;  and  emigration  would  be  discouraged. 

(5)  (By  some.)  That,  even  if  the  Irish  Parliament  im- 
posed Protective  duties,  it  would  only  be  to  re-establish 
those  industries  which  England,  bj'  her  selii&b  Protectionist 
policy,  had  formerly  destroyed,  and  which,  now-a-days,  with- 
out some  help  from  the  State,  cannot  he  rerived, 

89. — (a)  That  the  transaction  of  Irish  business  at  Dublin 
instead  of  at  Westminster,  would  immensely  expedite  and 
cheapen  such  business. 

(fc)  While  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  relieve  the  over- 
burdened Imperial  Parliament. 

40. — (a)  That  experience  elsewhere  shows  that  the  con- 
cession of  legislative  self-government  is  the  best  cure  for 
disloyalty  and  discontent. 

(fc)  That  fifty  years  ago  Canada,  as  a  Crown  colony,  was 
eminently  disloyal ;  she  is  now,  as  a  self-governing  colony, 
eminently  loyal  and  content.'  The  prophecies  freely  made 
of  the  evils  which  would  spring  &om  the  concession  to 
Canada  of  Home  Rule  have  been  signally  falsified. 

(c)  That  the  concession  of  self-government  to  our 
other  Colonies  has  been  followed  by  most  satisfactory 
results. 

(d)  That,  in  the  case  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  of  Austria 
and  Hungary,  of  the  Southern  States  of  America  after 
the  war,  loyalty  and  content  followed  the  grant  of  self- 
government. 

41.^(By  some.)  That  Home  Bule  would  be  a  great  step 
towards  "Imperial  Federation" — the  knitting  together  of  all 

*  Canada  "  did  not  get  Home  Rale  becauae  she  was  loyal  and  friencUj  " 
—•he  had,  indeed,  only  jnst  before  ri»en  in  anna — "but  she  is  loyal  and 
friendly  becaoK  sbe  got  Home  Rule.'' — Sir  C.  Qavan  J^ffl/,  "  Cmtfemporari/ 
Sniew,"  June,  1686, 
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I)art3  of  the  Empire  ty  means  of  an  Imperial  Parliament : 
tlie  best,  perhaps  the  only,  hope  in  the  future  of  keeping  this 
great  Empii-e  together. 

42. — (a)  That  it  is  an  essential  condition  of  the  problem 
of  Home  Kule  that  the  proposal  should  be  acceptable  to,  and 
accepted  by,  the  Irish  people. 

(b)  That  an  opportunity  has  lately  arisen  of  settling  the 
Irish  Question  ou  terms  satisfactory  to  both  nations,  which  it 
would  be  wrong  and  foolish  to  neglect. 

48. — (a)  That  the  rejection  of  a  policy  of  concihation  anil 
a  further  resort  to  coercion,  would  be  playing  into  the  hands 
of  the  most  extreme,  violent,  and  dangerous  men — men  wbo 
live  by  agitation,  and  batten  on  the  hostility  of  Ireland  to 
Kngland.  Constitutional  action  would  have  been  proved 
to  be  useless,  and  resort  to  violence  would  be  apparently  the 
only  resource  left. 

(/))  That  we  have  now  to  reckon,  not  only  with  the  four 
miUions  of  disaffected  Irish  in  Ireland,  but  with  double  that 
number  of  Irish  sympathisers  in  America  and  the  Colonies ; 
and  who,  in  the  event  of  renewed  hostility  between  England 
and  Ireland,  would  prove  a  formidable  force  antagonistic  to 
England. 

44, — («)  That  while  it  is  essential,  it  is  also  quite  possible, 
in  conceding  Home  Eule,  to  guarantee  the  maintenance  of 
the  integiity  of  the  Empire  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown. 
Full  legislative  freedom  to  an  Irish  Parliament  in  Irish 
matters  can  be  combined  with  full  and  complete  Imperial 
control  and  autonomy. 

{b)  That,  as  the  limits  and  extent  of  the  powei's  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  would  be  strictly  defined,  there  would  be  no 
danger  of  their  being  overstepped ;  and  there  need  be  no 
collision  with  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

(c)  That  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  was  not  affected  by  the 
existence  of  the  old  Irish  Pai'liament,  though  that  possessed 
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powers    much  greater  thaa  those  it  is  now  proposed  to 
concede. 

45. — (a.)  That  the  fear  of  losing  their  Constitution  would, 
even  if  do  other  reason  existed,  cause  the  Irish  people  loyally 
to  observe  its  conditions. 

(6)  That,  by  going  to  the  root  of  the  ctU,  separation  would 
be  made  not  more,  but  less,  likely ;  the  Union  would  become 
ft  reality,  and  not  a  sham ;  and  the  Irish  people  would  be 
more  prosperoas  and  more  contented. 

(c)  That  the  pecuniary,*  personal,  and  political  interests 
of  Ireland  are  so  much  bound  up  with  those  of  England, 
that,  if  self-government  were  granted,  all  interests  would  be 
opposed  to  ft  separatist  agitation. 

{d)  That,  even  if  the  concession  of  Home  Kule  did  not 
entirely  extinguish  all  fanatics,  rebels,  and  agitators,  it 
would  win  over  to  the  side  of  England  vast  numbers  who  are 
now  opposed  to  English  rule.  With  their  support,  Great 
Britain,  herself  united  on  the  question,  would  be  in  a  much 
stronger  position  to  resist  a  separatist  agitation  than  she  is 
at  present. 

46. — (a)  That  Ireland  could  not  afford  to  maintain  herself 
as  a  separate  and  independent  State. 

{b)  That  her  dream  is  to  govern  herself,  and  she  would 
never  consent  to  place  herself  under  the  power  or  protection 
of  any  other  nation. 

47. — That  if  Ireland  still  remained  turbulent,  discontented, 
and  disloyal.  Great  Britain,  retaining  the  ultimate  power  in 
her  hands,  could  always  resume  her  gift  and  return  to  the 
tiatut  quo  ante. 

48. — (By  some.)  That  in  many  ways  separation  itself 
would  be  less  of  an  evil  to  Ireland  and  less  of  a  danger  to 
England,   than  an  indefinite   prolongation  of  the  existing 

*  It  ii  esUmated  that  ont  of  tho  thirty  millions  of  Irish  exports,  tfajrt;- 
niiie  foTtietha  ue  either  coDsnined  in  England  or  pass  throagh  Bnglnnd. 
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state  of  things.  Ireland  is  a  source  of  weakness,  and  would 
constitute  a  grave  dauger  to  England  in  time  of  trouble  ; 
while  tlie  agitation  and  insecnrity  which  results  from  the 
existing  relations  between  the  two  countries  prevents  all 
progress  or  prosperity  in  Ireland,  and  reacts  on  England. 

49. — (rt)  That  the  concession  of  Home  Rule,  instead  of 
lowering  our  prestige  among  foreign  nations,  would,  l»y 
removing  a  great  cause  of  weakness,  strengthen  our  intemn- 
tional  position. 

(&)  That  most  of  our  Colonies  heartily  sympathise  with 
the  Irish  aspirations. 

50, — (a)  That  the  grant  of  mere  local  self-government 
would  do  more  harm  than  good.  It  would  not  meet  Irish 
aspirations,  nor  make  Ireland  more  loyal.  Under  existing 
circumstances,  to  give  Ireland  local  self-government,  and  to 
give  her  nothing  more,  would  in  no  way  abate  the  discontent, 
but  would  merely  supply  further  opportunities  for  its  expres- 
sion and  indulgence. 

(6)  That  under  the  extended  powers  of  local  government, 
which  some  propose  as  a  substitute  for  Home  Rule,  the 
majority,  who  would  still  be  discontented  and  disloyal,  would 
(if  so  disposed)  have  very  considerable  powers  of  oppressing 
the  minority,  without  let  or  hindrance.  They  would  have 
the  levying  and  the  spending  of  all  local  taxes,  they  would 
have  full  conti'ol  over  educational  matters,  &c. 

51. — That  it  is  idle  to  hope  or  expect  to  be  able  to  govern 
and  legislate  for  Ireland  exactly  in  ever^'  particular  as  for 
England  and  Scotland.  The  cucum stances  and  surroundings 
are  absolutely  different."  Moreover,  the  Irish  people,  if 
refused  self-government,  as  they  understand  it,  can  and  will 
force  upon  us  the  infliction  of  repressive  legislation,  and  thus 

*  In  Qreat  Britain  roluDtcering  is  permitted  and  eDcouragotl ;  ia  Iiclantt 
it  is  forbidden.  In  Great  Briton  (excluding  Lonilon)  the  police  are  tinder 
local  control ;  in  Ireland  they  are  under  the  Loid  Lieutenant,  &c. 
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lit  once  the  piinc-iple  of  equal  legislation  equally  applied,  is 
vitiated. 

62. — (a)  That  the  political,  social,  economical  and  geogrii- 
phical  position  of  Ireland  has  heen,  and  is,  so  essentially 
different  from  that  of  Scotland  and  ^Vales,  that  no  analogy 
is  possible  between  them. 

{b)  That,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Scotland  has  not  suffered 
materially  from  the  lack  of  Home  Kule,  inasmuch  as  Scotch 
nflAii-s,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  are  pi-actically  settled  by 
the  Scotch  members  alone. 

53. — That  Great  Britain  has  always  sj'mpathised  with  the 
aspirations  of  other  nations,  or  races,  for  liberty  nud  free 
institutions ;  she  cannot  consistently  refuse  to  listen  to  the 
appeal  when  itproeeedsfroma  portion  ofher  own  dominions; 
to  practise  what  she  has  so  often  preached  elsewhere. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  scheme  of  Homo  Bule  to 
Iroland  is  opposed,  on  the  grounds  : —    . 

1. — That  no  one  portion  of  a  kingdom  has  any  absolute 
right  to  self-government,  without  regard  to  the  welfare  and 
security  of  the  rest  of  the  community.  Three  millions  have 
no  right  to  dictate  to  thirty-three. 

2. — («)  That  the  principle  of  federation  is  to  knit  the 
confederated  communities  more  closel,v  together,  whilst 
Home  Rule  is  intended  to  relax  a  pre-existing  bond ;  the 
one  is  consolidation,  the  other  disintegration. 

(6)  That  between  countries  so  widely  differing  in  senti- 
ment, character,  and  religion,  as  England  and  Ireland, 
federalism  is  impossible. 

(c)  That  the  various  forms  of  Federalism  existing  in 
foreign  countries  differ  radically  from  that  proposed  for 
Ii^laod,  and  there  is  no  analogy  between  them ;  while  most 
of  these  Federations  have  passed  throagh  phases  of  internal 

« 
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agitutiou,  which,  if  the  federated  kingdoms  had  been  in  the 
relative  positions  of  England  and  Ireland,  would  have  ended 
in  civil  war. 

3. — {By  some.)  That  thoagfa  it  is  Tery  desirable  that  a 
^ell-matured  scheme  of  Imperial  Federation  shonld  be 
eventually  carried  out,  it  would  be  fatal  to  remodel  the 
constitution  at  the  bidding  of  a  disaffected  minority. 

4. — (a)  That  the  Colonies  stand  in  an  entirely  different 
relation  to  England,  peographically  and  socially,  from  that 
of  Ireland ;  the  Home  liule  they  possess  bears  no  analogy 
to  that  demanded  by  Ireland.  Not  being  represented  in 
Parliament,  the  Colonies  must  necessarily  possess  a  large 
measure  of  eelf-govemment ;  while  Ireland,  being  vitally 
interested  in  all  Imperial  questions,  would  never  consent 
to  be  placed  on  the  footing  of  a  Crown  Colony,  which 
governs  itself  but  which  is  not  represented  in  Imperial 
matters. 

(b)  That  if,  at  any  time,  separation  were  to  follow  fi-om 
the  concession  of  Home  Rule  to  the  Colonies,  it  would  be  a 
misfortune,  but  the  immediate  advantages  derived  from 
the  grant  of  self-government,  outweigh  the  possible  rislcs  ; 
in  the  case  of  Ireland,  the  risk  is  too  great  to  be  run. 
Geographical  considerations  cannot  be  subordinated  to 
national  sentiment. 

(c)  That  the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  are  so 
small  and  insignificAnt,  that  no  possible  danger  can  arise 
Irom  their  exercise  of  self-government. 

6. — (a)  That  the  Irish  Union  and  the  Scotch  Union 
were  wise  and  statesmanlike  iiiensures ;  inasmuch  as  they 
welded  togetlier  tlie  different  parts  of  the  now  United  King- 
dom. Take  it  all  round,  the  Irish  Act  of  Union  (as  well 
as  the  Scotch)  has  been  a  success. 

(i)  (By  some.)  That  the  Irish  Act  of  Union  may  have 
been  fraudulently  obtained  and  a  mistaken  poUcy :  but  it 
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exists,  and  to  weaken  or  to  dissolve  it  now  would  be  feeble 
and  foolisb. 

6. — Tliat  only  questions  of  detail  can  be  settled  by  local 
bodies ;  questions  of  principle  must  be  settled  by  tbe  wbole 
nation  on  tbe  broadest  basis. 

7. — Tbat  the  principle  of  Home  Ilule  cannot  be  consi- 
dered apart  from  its  details ;  and  tbe  detnils  of  the  only 
scheme  of  Home  Rule  so  far  offered  to  the  public  are  im- 
practicable." 

8. — (a)  That  Home  Rule  would  involve  a  strictly  defined 
and  written  constitution  for  England,  as  well  as  for  Ireland ; 
while  the  merit  of  our  constitution  is  that  it  is  no  con- 
stitution at  all,  and  therefore  eminently  elastic,  strong, 
and  workable. 

(A)  That  it  would  break  tlie  united  Parliament  into  two 
distinct  bodies,  the  Imperial  executive  into  two  separate 
executires,  and  sever  the  whole  sphere  of  legislative  govern- 
ment into  two  separate  domains. 

9. — (a)  That  it  is  impossible  strictiy  to  define  the  limits 
and  powers  of  an  Irish  Parhament. 

(&)  That  it  is  impossible  to  draw  tbe  line  between  loctti, 
domestic,  private,  and  Imperial  matters  ;  and  constant  dis- 
putes would  ni-ise  on  the  subject. 

10. — That  any  scheme  of  Home  Rule  involves  either  tlie 
retention  at,  or  the  exclusion  from  Westminster  of  the  Irish 
members;  and  to  either  alternative  there  are  insuperable 
objections,  t 

11. — (a)  That,  by  the  nature  of  thuigs,  Ireland  would 
have  to  pay  an  annual  sum  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 
The  difficulties  of  apportioning  the  National  Debt  and  of 
fixin)^  the  amonnt  of  the  Irish  Contribution  would  be  very 
great.     The  amount  that  might  be  just  one  year  would  not 

•  For  the  details  ot  the  Bill  of  ISSG,  sec  "  .Vr.  Oladtlune'i  //obit  JteU 
Jiill."  National  Press  Ageacj,  Whitefmrs,  price  \d. 
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be  so  the  next ;  while,  in  years  of  dietreaa,  abatement  might 
be  <Iemandeil,  coupled  with  a  refusal  to  pay. 

(6)  That,  in  any  case,  the  contribution  would  come  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  "tribute,"  and  an  agitation  against  its 
jiayment  would  soon  arise. 

12.— That  demands  for  further  privileges  and  powers 
would  constantly  be  made  by  the  Irish  Parliament.  If  these 
were  refused,  the  friction  between  the  two  countries  would 
t'ver  tend  to  increase,  and  there  would  be  imminent  danger 
of  civil  war ;  while,  if  the  demands  were  conceded,  Ireland 
would  gradually  obtain  complete  iudependence. 

13. — That  among  the  first  demands  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, would  be  the  power  to  create  a  volunteer  force,  and 
to  control  the  militia;  demands  which  of  necessity  would 
be  refused ;  and  an  irritating  dead-lock  would  ensue. 

14. — (a)  That  the  Imperial  Parliament  never  would  nor 
could  allow  either  the  land  question,  or  any  question  affect- 
ing religious  equality,  to  be  decided  in  uccordanue  with  Irish 
ideas ;  and  English  interference  in  these  matters,  and  the 
necessary  exercise  of  the  veto,  would  create  intense  bitter- 
ness against  England. 

(b)  That  in  fact  any  exercise  of  the  veto  would  cause 
irritation  and  a  sense  of  injustice  in  Ireland ;  and  would 
soon  lead  to  demands  for  entire  independence. 

16. — That  either  the  Imperial  Parliament  would  over- 
shadow the  Irish  Parliament,  and  make  it  of  little  account, 
or  constant  conflicts  would  arise  between  the  two  rival  bodies. 

16. — That  the  Nationalist  Party  has  no  power  and  no 
authority  to  accept  any  measure  as  a  final  settlement.  It 
is  impossible,  therefore,  that  there  could  be  any  guarantee 
of  finality  about  any  Home  Rule  measure. 

17. — That  the  Imperial  Parliament  would  have  no  means 
of  compelling  Ireland  to  adhere  to  the  terms  of  the  federal 
compact,  except,  in  the  very  last  resort,  by  levying  war. 
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18. — (a)  That  it  i3  not  possible,  UDdor  any  system  of 
Home  Knle,  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  and 
the  supremacy  of  ParUament. 

(b)  That,  until  it  can  be  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  con- 
cession of  Home  Hule  would  in  no  way  menace  the  integrity 
of  the  Empire,  the  question  is  not  one  that  ought  to  be 
considered. 

19. — That  the  difficulty  which  has  arisen  with  reference 
to  the  exclusion  or  retention  of  the  Irish  members  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  shows  the  impossibility  of  reconciling 
the  creation  of  an  Irish  Parliament  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  unity  of  the  Empire  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament. 

20. — That  the  futility  of  all  the  so-called  guarantees — 
provided  in  order  to  attain  this  object — would  be  proved  on 
the  first  occasion  of  collision  between  Irish  and  English 
opinion. 

21. — That  Local  liberty  would  diminish  Imperial  power, 
especially  in  the  case  of  wai'. 

22. — (a)  That  the  existence  of  a  powerful  Central  Body  in 
Ireland  would  create  a  rallying-point  for  disaffection ;  and 
make  any  agitation  or  outbreak  more  formidable  than  at 
present. 

(b)  Tliat  in  the  event  of  war,  a  disaffected  Irish  Parlia- 
ment would  constitute  a  far  more  serious  danger  tliau  could 
an  onarmed  and  unorganized  people. 

(c>  That  even  if,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  pulled  togetlier,  in  time  of  some  great  Euro- 
pean excitement  or  contest,  England  being  Protestant  and 
Ireland  being  Iloman  Catliolic,  their  aims  and  desires  would 
come  into  active  collision. 

23. — (n)  That  the  concession  of  Home  Rule  would  be  a 
serious  confession  of  failure,  and  would  do  much  to  weaken 
the  prestige  of  England  among  other  nations. 
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(h)  That  it  would  be  felt  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  end ; 
the  first  step  towards  the  disintegration  of  the  Empire. 

24. — That  both  the  position  and  influence  of  the  Empire 
among  nations  would  be  greatly  weakened ;  and  her 
commercial  supremacy  and  her  influence  for  good,  depend 
upon  her  strength  and  position  being  unimpaired. 

25. — (a)  That  the  often  avowed,  and  real  aim  and  object 
of  the  Nationalist  Party  in  Ireland  is  Separation ;  Home 
Rule  is  to  them  only  a.  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
that  object. 

(If)  That,  in  any  case,  nothing  short  of  separation  will 
satisfy  the  American  Iiish,  who  are  the  paymasters  of  the 
movement. 

(c)  That  the  fact  that  Ireland  is  in  no  way  more  loyal, 
and  in  no  way  grateful  for  the  benefits  and  concessions 
already  showered  upon  her,  shows  that  she  is  incurably 
antagonistic  to  England. 

26. — That  if,  as  is  argued,  Ireland  is  to  have  Home  Bule 
because  she  demands  Home  Rule,  logically  separation  can- 
not be  refused  if  she  demands  separation. 

27. — That  as  Ireland  would  not  be  strong  enough  to 
maintain  herself  as  an  independent  kingdom,  she  would 
endeavour  to  place  herself  under  the  protection  of  France 
or  of  the  United  States — and  this  could  never  be  permitted, 
or,  if  permitted,  would  constitute  a  most  serious  menace  to 
Great  Britain. 

28. — That,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  England  could  never  per- 
mit separation,  but  the  attempt  to  prevent  it  would  lead  to 
much  bloodshed,  and  to  increased  enmity  between  the  two 
countries. 

29. — (By  some.)  Tliat,  in  many  ways,  separation  would 
be  better  than  the  indefinite  and  uncomfortable  state  of  the 
relations  which  would  exist  between  England  and  Ireland 
after  the  concession  of  Home  Rule. 
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30.^-(fl)  That  it  Trould  be  treacherous  and  cowardly  of 
Great  Britain  to  desert  the  minority — the  Protestants — of 
Ireland,  who  liave  always  been  the  loyal  and  industrious 
portioa  of  the  community,  and  who  still  desire  to  remain 
under  English  rule. 

(6)  That  to  constitute  an  Irish  Parliament  in  Dublin, 
with  full  powers  or^r  all  Irish  matters,  would  be  to  hand 
over  to  the  paii.y  of  violence  and  disorder,  the  lives, 
property,  and  religious  Uberty  of  the  loyal  and  law-abiding 
minority. 

(c)  That  an  Irish  Parliament  would  unquestionably  con- 
fiscate the  property  of  the  landlords. 

((f)  That,  even  if  protection  and  compensation  could  be 
afforded  to  the  landlords,  England  would  be  abandoning 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  their  bitterest  enemies,  a  number 
of  loyal  persons  scattered  over  the  country,  who,  during  the 
last  few  years,  have  been  concerned,  under  English  orders, 
— as  judges,  jm^ors,  witnesses,  or  officials — in  carrying  out 
the  administration  of  the  law. 

(c)  That  even  now — even  under  the  protection  which  the 
English  Government  can  extend  to  them — the  minority 
are  persecuted  by  the  "  Nationahats." 

(/)  That  already — to  judge  from  speech  and  newspaper 
— the  majority  are  reciioning  on  the  time  when  they  will 
have  the  power  of  harrying  the  persons,  confiscating  the 
property,  and  harassing  the  trade  of  the  minority. 

31. — (a)  That  religious  antagonism  in  Ireland  is  so 
bitter,  that  if  Imperial  control  were  withdrawn,  strife  would 
ensue ;  the  Roman  Cathohcs,  being  the  majority,  would 
swamp  and  oppress  the  Protestants,  and  rehgioua  hatred 
and  jealousies  would  be  intensified. 

(6)  That  Home  Rule  would  be  Rome  Rule. 
32. — That,  once  constituted,  it  would  be  practically  impos- 
sible for  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  interfere  with  the 
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proceedings  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  however  unjust  they 
might  be  to  the  minority. 

93. — («}  That  Ulster  would  resist,  and  rightly  resist,  tt) 
the  death,  the  domination  of  a  Dublin  Parliament,  and  thus 
civil  war  would  ensue,  or  we  should  be  obliged  to  use  force  to 
yut  down  that  party  in  Ireland  which  alone  has  been  lovn] 
to  this  country. 

(h)  That,  in  any  case,  the  majority  of  tlie  people  of  Ulster 
would  refuse  to  have  any  part  or  lot  in  the  Dublin  Farliomeitt. 
Their  abstention  would  either  bring  matters  in  Ii'elaud  to 
a  deadlock,  or  they  (the  loyalists)  would  liave  to  be  coerced 
by  England  into  the  acceptance  of  a  constitution  that  they 
abhorred. 

84. — (rt)  That  tlie  Irish  are,  and  have  everywhere- 
shown  themselves  to  be  by  temperament,  thriftless, 
improvident,  deceitful,  and  totally  incapable  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

{h)  Tliat  where  they  now  have  power  over  local  matters, 
they  job,  mismanage,  and  spend  extravagantly. 

(c)  That  their  Parliament,  wlien  they  had  one,  was  a 
disosti'ous  failure. 

((f)  That  the  action  and  language  of  the  Irish  member}^ 
in  the  House  of  Commons  show  that  Ireland  is  unfit  for 
Parliamentary  institutions,  and  that  the  Irish  leaders  bxk 
unfit  to  govern. 

(p)  That  neither  the  Irish  people  nor  their  leaders  have 
sufficient  regard  for  life,  order,  and  property  to  fit  them 
for  self-goviimment — witness  Feninnism,  agrarian  crime, 
refusal  to  [>ay  rent,  pei-sistent  ac<;iuittal  of  criminals, 
dynamite  outrages,  &c. 

85. — That  an  Irish  Government  would  entirely  ignore 
that  which  is  the  paramount  duty  of  every  Government — 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order. 

S6. — That  an   Irish  Parliament  would  weaken  the  self- 
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reliance  and  self-help  of  the  Irish  nation  by  paternal  and 
IHtuperising  legislation. 

37. — That  the  Irish  Parliament — following  the  example 
of  all  j'oung  communities — would  be  protectionist,  and 
differeatially  protectionist  a^fainst  England. 

38. — That  Home  Rule  would  create  a  feeling  of  com- 
mercial insecurity,  and  thus  capital  would  be  still  further 
repelled  from  Ireland. 

S9- — That  Ireland  is  so  much  impoverished,  and  her 
credit  would  be  so  bad,  that  she  could  never  raise  enough 
money  or  revenue  to  meet  her  wonts  ;  she  would  therafore 
soon  become  bankrupt,  disorder  and  distress  would  ensue, 
and  England  would  have  to  come  to  her  assistance. 

40. — That  tliere  would  be  no  security  that  the  light- 
houses, buoys,  &.C. — of  vital  importance  to  British  commerce 
— would  be  kept  in  a  state  of  efficiency. 

41. — That  instead  of  the  legislation  of  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment tending  towards  the  assimilatioa  of  the  laws  in 
England  and  Ireland,  it  would  tend  rather  towards  inequulity 
and  anomaly. 

42. — That,  though  it  is  true,  that  we  have,  in  times  past, 
oppressed  and  misgoverned  Ireland,  this  is  no  reason  for 
now  handing  her  over  to  what  would  be  cei-tain  misgovern- 
II  lent. 

43. — That  England  long  ago  expiated  any  wrongs  she 
may  have  done  to  Ireland ;  she  has  conferred  on  her 
exceptional  benefits,  and  is  anxious  fully  to  remedy  any 
real  or  material  grievances  from  which  Ireland  can  be  shown 
to  be  suffering. 

44. — That  it  would  be  suicidal  to  risk  the  integrity  of  the 

Empire,  the  strength  of  Kngland,  and  the  happiness  of  the 

)it;ople   of  Ireland,  on  the   mere  chance    of  contenting   a 

liAudful  of  professional  agitators  at  home  aud  abroad. 

45. — That  Home  Rule  would  lead  to  the  hitter  disap- 
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pointment  of  sanguine  expectations ;  tlie  frtilure  ttohM 
be  attributed  to  England ;  and,  instead  of  contentment, 
there  would  be  greater  discontent,  and  the  demand  for 
separaUoa  would  be  strengthened. 

4G. — (a)  Tliat  it  is  the  first  duty  of  any  civilised  govern- 
ment to  enforce  tlie  law,  and  to  maintain  social  order. 

(Ii)  That,  in  any  case,  before  we  can  grant  them  further 
liberty  and  self-government,  the  Irish  people  must  prove 
themselves  willutg  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  countiy. 

47. — (a)  That  so-called  "  coercion  "  is  merely  special 
criminal  legislation,  directed  to  the  repression  of  exceptional 
crime  and  outrage,  nitb  which  the  ordinary  law  has  proved 
itself  unable  to   cope — coercion   of  the   moonlighter    and 


(b)  That  exceptional  legislation  is  required  in  the  case  of 
Ireland  to  prevent  the  unlawful  coercion  of  individuals  and 


(c)  That  in  no  case  is  the  liberty  of  a  law-abiding  citizen 
cui-tailed  by  coercion. 

(d)  That  if  the  Irish  "  will  abandon  the  habit  of  mutilat- 
ing, murdering,  robbing,  and  of  iireventing  honest  persons 
who  are  attached  to  England  from  earning  tbeii'  livelihood," 
there  would  be  no  need  for  coercion ;  but  meanwhile 
coercion  must  be  resolutely  applied.* 

48. — That  the  right  policy  to  be  pursued  towoi-ds  the 
Irish  is  "  that  Parliament  should  enable  the  Government  of 
England  to  govern  Ireland.  Apply  tliat  recipe  honestly, 
consistently,  and  resolutely,  for  twenty  years,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  you  will  find  tliat  Ireland  will  be  fit  to 
accept  any  gifts  in  the  way  of  local  government  or  repeal  of 
coei-oion  laws  that  you  may  wish  to  give  her.  What  she 
wants  is  government — government  that  does  not  fiinch,  that 

•  Lord  SolUbury  af  St.  Jnmce'B  Hall,  May  17th,  I88C. 
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does  not  vary — govei-nment  that  she  cannot  hope  to  beat 
down  by  agitations  at  Westrainster — government  that  does 
not  alter  in  its  resolutions  or  its  temperature  by  the  party 
changes  which  take  place  at  Westminster."  • 

49. — (a)  That  Ireland  is  surely,  though  very  slowlj',  be- 
coming more  civilised  and  less  criminal. 

(6)  That  the  present  quiet  state  of  Ireland  is  due  to  the 
Grm  application  of  coercion. 

50. — That,  if  we  have  patience,  and  carry  out  a  resolute 
policy,  combining  with  it  a  plan  of  "  equal  laws,  equally 
applied"  to  all  parts  of  the  United  ICingdom,  and  tlie  remedy 
of  proved  grievances,  Irish  disaffection  will  gradually  dia- 
ftpi>ear. 

51. — That  Scotland  and  Wales  are  contented  and  pros- 
perous without  Home  Rule,  yet  they  at  one  time  were 
eminently  disaffected. 

52. — (a)  That  the  Irish  Question  is  economic,  and  not 
political. 

(fc)  That  if  Ireland  were  fairly  prosperous,  and  the  dis- 
content purely  political,  the  remedy  would  be  political  too  ; 
but  when,  as  is  the  case,  Uie  discontent  is  mainly  due  to 
economical  caaaes,  ve  cannot  look  with  any  reasonable 
hope  to  a  purely  poUtical  remedy. 

53. — (a)  That  nobody  really  wants  Home  Rule.  The 
movement  is  not  a  national  one,  but  depends  for  its  vitality 
on  the  land  question ;  were  the  land  question  settled,  the 
Home  Rule  movement  would  speedily  collapse. 

(b)  That  the  Irish  people  are  coerced  into  supporting 
Home  Rule  by  the  action  of  agitators,  whose  power  rests 
on  boycotting  and  violence. 

(c)  That  the  desire  for  Home  Rule  is  merely  a  sentimen- 
tal  grievance. 

•  Loid  Satuboiy,  at  St.  James's  Hall,  Ms;  17tb,  18S6. 
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(d)  lliat  the  Irish  delight  in  political  agitatioDs,  and 
manufacture  grievances  where  none  exist.  Nothing  will 
really  content  them. 

54. — (a)  That  Ireland  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a  nation. 

(6)  That  if  the  question  of  nationality  be  raised  at  all, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  Ireland  consists  of  two  nations, 
and  not  one.  If  Home  Bule  be  given  to  Ireland,  Ulst«r, 
also,  must  have  a  separate  Parliament. 

55. — That  the  constitution  of  the  old  Irish  ProteEtant 
Parliament  was  so  entirely  different  from  that  proi>osed  fur 
the  Irish  Parliament  of  to-day,  that  no  precedent  for  resto- 
i-ation  can  be  founded  on  it. 

66.— That,  even  with  Home  Bule,  the  Imperial  Parliament 
would  not  be  free  of  the  Irish  element,  which  would  have  to 
be  represented,  at  least  in  Impeiial  matters ;  that,  thus,  the 
Irish  would  have  more  than  their  fair  share  of  political 
power,  while  one  of  the  chief  ai^uments  for  Home  Rule — 
tliat  the  Imperial  Parliament  would  be  quit  of  the  Irish 
members — would  not  be  fulfilled. 

57. — (rt)  That  to  yield  Home  Eule  because  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  tlie  present  situation  would  be  pusillanimous. 

(b)  That,  as  n  matter  of  fact,  Ireland  does  not  "  stop  the 
way."  It  has  of  late  been  conclusively  proved  that  Parlia- 
ment can  legislate,  though  Home  Kule  be  i-efused.  Par- 
liament has  sliown  itself  to  be  quite  capable  of  coping  witli 
tlie  constitutional  difficulties  which  have  in  the  past  been 
thrown  in  tlie  way  of  legislation  by  the  Nationalist  members. 

58. — That  tlie  concession  of  Home  Eiile  would  be  a 
capitulation  to  sedition,  violence,  and  crime — cowardly  in 
itself,  and  creating  a  disastrous  precedent. 

69. — That  the  Americans,  tliough  for  Party  purposes  they 
su])port  the  demands  of  tlie  Irish,  themselves  entered  on 
civil  war  rather  than  permit  the  secession  of  a  portion  of 
their  empire.  ■ 
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60. — That  the  case  for  Home  Rule  is  founded  on  "  the 
mere  unsupported  assumptions  of  the  maudhn  optinitsm 
which  passes  for  statesmanship  in  these  days  ;  "  •  whereas 
the  case  against  it  is  founded  on  nndeniable  facts,  social, 
political  and  economical. 

61. — That  if  Homo  Rule  be  conceded  in  the  case  of 
Ireland,  the  fever  of  disintegration  would  not  stop  there. 
Scotland  and  Wales  ^'ouldalso  be  induced  to  demand  Home 
Role,  and  tlie  bonds  between  the  different  portions  of  the 
United  Kingdom  would  be  disastrously  weakened. 


IRISH    MEMBERS    IN    IMPERIAL   PARLIAMENT. 

It  may  he  well  to  give  tlie  ailments  for  and  ogainst  the 
retention  of  the  Irish  members  in  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
which  may  arise  in  reference  to  any  measure  of  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland. 

The  exclusion  of  the  Irish  members  from  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  is  urged  on  the  grounds : — 

1. — That  the  supremacy  of  Parliament,  and  the  unity  of 
the  Empire,  would  be  fully  maintained  by  the  restrictions 
irhich  could  be  placed  on  the  power  and  discretion  of  the 
Irish  Parliament. 

2. — That  as  the  Irish  contribution  to  the  National  Ex- 
chequer would  probably  be  in  the  nature  of  a  fixed  sum, 
which  could  not  be  increased  without  the  Irish  assent ;  as 
the  Irish  members  would  he  excluded  with  their  assent 
and  at  their  desire ;  as  the  arrangement  with  reference  to 

•  Lord  SalUburj  nt  Lccils,  18th  Jane,  1886. 
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the  collection  of  Customs  and  Excise  would  be  a  matter  of 
mutual  convenience;  and  as  the  Irish  members  would  be 
recalled  when  any  proposal  were  made  affecting  the  taxation 
of  Ireland,  the  question  of  taxation  without  representation 
would  not  arise. 

3. — (a)  That  it  would  not  be  possible — and  if  i>ossibIe, 
very  inexpedient — to  distinguish  between  Imperial  matters, 
on  which  the  Irish  members  would  he  entitled  to  a  voice, 
and  local  matters,  on  which  they  would  not. 

(b)  That,  even  if  a  distinction  could  be  drawn  belweett 
local  and  Imperial  matters,  the-  presence  of  the  Irish  mem- 
bers would  be  an  element  of  disturbance  in  the  constitutiou. 
The  Government  might  be  in  a  majority  on  local  matters, 
where  the  Irish  members  could  not  vote,  and  in  a. 
minority  on  Imperial  matters  where  they  could  vote,  and 
vice  versfl- 

4. — («}  That,  if  this  distinction  were  not  drawn,  the  Irish 
would  obtain  more  than  their  fair  share  of  representation  : 
they  would  not  only  decide  their  own  local  affairs,  hut  would 
practically  control  those  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  as  well. 

(b)  That  such  a  posiliou  would  be  unjust,  intolerable,  and 
degrading  to  Great  Britain. 

6. — That  it  is  possible  to  devise  a  plan  whereby  Ireland 
could  maintain  for  her  representatives  a  title  to  be  heard  ou 
Imperial  and  resei'ved  mattei'S. 

6. — (a)  That  to  retain  the  Irish  members  in  the  Honse 
of  Commons  would  keep  up  a  feeling  of  irritation  between 
the  two  countries.  The  temptation  to  the  Irish  to  ase 
their  Imperial  representation  as  a  means  of  obtaining  further 
concessions  for  Ireland  would  be  extreme. 

(b)  That  the  Irish  members  would  come  to  Westminster 
to  fight  out  Irish,  local,  nnd  personal  quarrels. 

(c)  That,  thus,  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  concession  of 
an  Irish  Parliament — namely,  to  enable  the  Imperial  Farlia- 
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ment  andisturbed  to  apply  itself  to  British  legislation  and 
Imperial  policy,  would  be  defeated. 

7. — That  their  presence  woiild  necessarily  inTolve  tlie 
revision  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  all  the  Acts  passed 
by  the  Irish  Parliament,  a  proceeding  that  would  inevitably 
lead  to  endless  confusion  and  dispute. 

8. — That  the  essential  condition  of  the  problem  is  that 
the  proposal  should  be  accepted  by,  and  be  acceptable  to 
the  Irish  people :  and  they  do  not  wish  to  be  represented  in 
the  Im^ierial  Parliament 

9, — That  Ireland  will  require  the  services  of  all  her  best 
men  in  her  own  Legislature,  especially  at  first — to  restore 
order,  to  re-establish  credit,  to  attract  capital,  to  develop 
trade  and  industry,  to  smooth  over  religious  and  eiJucational 
difficulties,  to  settle  the  Land  question.  It  is  better  that 
Ireland  should  "  keep  her  cream  nt  home,  and  not  only  the 
skim  milk." 

10. — That  questions  in  dispute  could  always  be  settled  by 
reviving  the  latent  power  of  summoning  back  the  Irish 
members  to  Westminster. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proposal  is  objected  to  on 
the  grounds : — 

1. — (a)  That  to  exclude  the  Irish  members  from  the 
Imperial  Parliament  would  cast  a  doubt  on  its  supremacy, 
and  would  impair  the  unity  of  the  Empire. 

(fc)  That  their  presence  at  Westminster  is  on  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  the  supremacy  of  tlie  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  reality  of  the  Union. 

2. — (a)  That  with  the  Irish  members  included,  the  veto 
of  the  Imperial  Parhament  would  be  effective ;  excluded,  it 
coiitd  never  be  effectively  enforced ;  or,  if  attempted,  the 
action  would  be  considered  as  tjTannical. 

(&)  That,  included,  subiects  of  dispute  would  be  amicably 
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tlecidetl ;  excluded,  they  would   cause  dangerous  initation 
and  agitation. 

8. — (a)  That  to  call  upon  Ii-eland  to  contribute  ti>wanis 
the  Inai>erial  reTcnue,  without  allowing  her  Parliamentarv 
representation,  would  be  an  abrogation  of  the  constitutional 
doctnne  that  taxation  and  representation  should  go  together. 

(b)  That,  without  representation,  the  contribution  would 
soon  be  looked  npon  as  a  "tribute,"  and  an  agitation 
against  its  payment  would  arise. 

(c)  That  exclusion  complicates,  while  inclusion  would 
simplify,  any  fiscal  aiTangements  with  reference  to  the 
levying  of  Customs  and  Excise  duties,  &.c. 

4. — That  exclusion,  by  depriving  her  of  all  concern  in 
Imperial  afTairs,  degrades  Ireland  to  the  position  merely  of 
a  tributary  Province  ;  that,  though  the  present  Irish  repre- 
sentatives apparently  do  not  object  to  this  degradation,  they 
cannot  bind  the  constituencies  either  now  or  in  the  future. 
Sooner  or  later  the  degradation  would  be  felt,  and  resented, 
and  tlie  Irish,  in  order  to  remove  the  reproach,  would 
clamour  for  separation. 

5. — (a)  That  we  have  no  right  to  strip  Ireland  of  iier 
Imperial  titles,  and  to  deprive  her  of  all  shore  in  Imperial 
traditions  or  Imperial  aims.  The  Empire  belongs  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  as  well  as  to  ourselves. 

(h)  That  Great  Britain  cannot  afford,  in  Imperial 
matters,  to  lose  the  assistance  and  advice  of  such  a  large 
proportion  of  her  citizens. 

6. — (rt)  That  there  would  be  no  real  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing between,  and  defining  local  and  Imperial 
matters ;  Imperial  mattei-s  would,  in  any  case,  have  to  be 
defined  when  the  limits  of  the  powers  of  tlie  Irish  Parlia- 
ment were  fixed. 

(fc)  (By  some.)  That  it  would  be  possible  to  have  diflei-ent 
Sittings  or  Sessions  for  Domestic,  and  for  Imperial  matter's ; 
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the  Irish  representatives  Attending  the  one  and  not  the 
other. 

{«)  (By  others.)  That  no  attempt  shonld  be  made  to 
reserve  certain  questions ;  the  Irish  members,  if  included  at 
all,  sbould  be  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  members. 

7. — That  the  dnty  of  legislation  is  not  a  privilege  hut  a 
responsibility,  and  there  would  he  no  unfairness  to  the 
English,  Scotch  and  Welsh  members  in  increasing  the 
duties  of  the  Irish  members. 

8. — That  included,  the  concession  of  Home  Bule  would 
be  a  step  towards  Imperial  Federation ;  excluded,  real 
Federation  would  be  rendered  impossible. 

[There  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  that  the  difficulty 
might  be  overcome  by  excluding  the  Irish  members  for  a 
few  years  only,  until  their  Parliament  was  in  satisfactory 
irorking  order.] 
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The  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England — 
which  is  Protestant  Episcopal — were  agreed  upon  in  Con- 
vocation in  1562,  and  revised,  and  finally  settled,  in  1571  in 
the  form  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  The  Queen  is  the 
BUpreme  Head  of  the  Church,  and  possesses  the  right  of 
nominating  to  the  vacant  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics. 

There  is  no  official  record  of  the  numbers  of  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  or  of  the  other  religious  bodies. 
Since  1881  no  official  retui-ns  of  tlie  revenues  and  pro- 
perties of  the  Church  of  England  have  been  issued,  and 
it  is  therefore  impossible  to  supply  any  authoritative  state- 
ment, or  even  estimate,  of  the  extent  and  value  of  the 
Church  property. 

The  Church  Enquiry  Commission,  appointed  in  1831  to 
enquire  into  the  revenues  and  patronage  of  the  Established 
Church  in  England  and  Wales,  gave  the  number  of  incum- 
bents as  10,718,  of  curates  5,280,  total  say,  16,000;  the 
number  of  glebe  houses  at  7,675,  and  benefices  without  glebe 
houses  2,878,  total  benefices  10,558. 

The  total  net  incomes  cf  bishops  and  archbishops       at      £160,300 
„  „  cathedral  cstablJEhmenta       ...         157,600 

„  „  beneficed  clergy,  and  curates      3,480,000 

showing  a  total  revenue  of,  say  £3,800,000. 

The  most  carefully  prepared  statistical  estimate  of  the 
existing  revenues  and  property  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
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tliat  of  Mr.  Fred.  Martan  in  his  "  Property  and  Revenues  of 
the  English  Church  EBtablishmeat."  • 

The  number  of  the  clergy  in  1875,  according  to  an  elabo- 
rate report  compiled  hy  Canon  Ashwell  from  the  "  Clergy 
Ijist,"  and  other  sources,  and  laid  before  a  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  as  follows : — 

Church  di^itaries        172 

IncnmbeDtB  holding  beneScea           ...    13,300 
Curates 5,765 

Clergy  in  chnrchea,  Jcc      1D^7 

Ordained  Schoolmasters  and  Teacheis  709 

CbftpMDB,  Inspectors,  &C.       4ti6 

Fellows  of  UniTorsities,  JMiMionariee,  &a     434 
"  Unattached  Olei^ '• 3,893 


The  revenues  of  the  beneficed  cler^,  as  given  in  the 
'  Clergy  List "  for  1880,  are  as  follows  : — 


Benefices  under  £.'>()        167 

5,T47 

from      60  to  £100     ...      854 

71,265 

„       100  to     200    ...  3,034 

460,991 

„       200  to     600     ...  7,289 

2,298,698 

„           „       500  to  1,000    ...  1,913 

1,238,766 

„          of    1,000  and  npwards    268 

329,824 

not  valued      334 

114,194 

TotftlB  ...     13,523  £4,395,251  jeSSof 

The  ecclesiastical  ceusus  of  1851  gives  the  latest  official 
information  respecting  the  number  of  religious  edifices 
beloDging  to  the  Church  of  England,  as  follows  : — 

"  Edition,  1878. 

t  J^Haneial    S/forta    Almaimc,    1881;     Aanl;Bi&    of    "Clergy    List," 
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Nombet. 

ChunAes  exteting 

at  censos  of  leoi 

..      9^7 

„ 

baUt  between  1801  and  1811    ... 

S3 

„ 

1811  and  1821     ... 

97 

„ 

„ 

1821  and  1831     ... 

276 

„ 

„ 

1831  and  1841    ... 

65T 

„ 

„ 

1841  and  1831    ... 

..      4,197 

>. 

„     at  datea  not  mentioned    . . . 

..      3,118 

The  number  exiatmg  now  is  estiinnted  at  about  16,000.* 
Various  statutes  have  irom  time  to  time  been  promulgated 
^Tith  the  view  of  assisting  tlie  erection  or  repair  of  chnrches 
from  the  public  funds.  In  1679  a  rate  was  ordered  to  be 
levied  to  rebuild  the  churches  of  the  City  of  London  de- 
stroyed during  the  fire  of  1666.  Three  years  later  it  was 
followed  by  an  Act  imposing  a  tax  on  coals  for  ^e  re-huild- 
ing  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  fifty  other  churches.  Other 
Acts,  with  like  intent,  were  passed  during  the  reigns  of 
James  II.,  William  III.,  Ajine,  and  George  I. ;  and  in  1818 
an  Act  was  passed  "  to  raise  the  sum  of  one  million  sterling 
for  building  and  promoting  the  building  of  additional 
churches  in  populous  parishes."  The  census  report  of 
1851  gave  the  following  as  the  proportionate  grants  from 
public  funds  and  private  benefaction  during  the  {)eriod 
from  1801-1861  :— 

PiUUc  FuniU.      Benefaction.  '^''^■ 


£1,663,100      £7,423,600     £9,0) 


The  Church  Building  Commission,  established  by  the 
statute  of  1818,  during  the  38  years  of  its  existence  ending 
1856,  aided  in  the  completion  of  616  churches,  with  sittings 
for  600,000  people.     This  Commission  was  in  1866  merged 


*  Martin,  ChKreh  Bevenvct,  ic.,  ed.  1 


rs,  p.  98, 
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into  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  and  from  1818  to  1879 
the  power  entrusted  to  these  hodies  of  forming  new  bene- 
fices and  districts,  was  exercised  to  the  extent  of  consti- 
tuting 2,968  new  districts.  During  the  seventeen  years, 
1856  to  1874,  the  amount  of  benefactions  offered  by  private 
individuals  to  the  Commissioners,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
chnrch,  amounted  to  £6,000,000. 

In  1876  an  official  return  was  issued  of  churches  built  or 
restored  since  the  year  1840,  at  a  cost  exceeding  £500. 
The  return  (which  was  very  imperfect)  showed  that,  during 
these  thirty- Eve  years,  1,727  churches  had  been  built, 
and  7,144  restored,  at  a  cost  of  £25,500,000,  or  about 
£700,000  a  year;  and  this  sum  was  derived  irom  voluntary 
offerings. 

Mr.  Martin  estimates  the  number  of  glebe  houses  at 
10,000,  ajid  their  annual  value  at  about  a  million  sterling. 
The  number  of  benefices  producing  tithes  (inclusive  of  lay 
impropriations)  also  at  10,000,  with  a  total  tithe  of 
£4,600,000  a  year."  The  titheable  land  is  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole.  At  the  end  of  1866 —according  to  a 
Parliamentary  return — the  total  rent-charge  awarded  in 
commutation  of  tithes  amounted  to  £4,050,000.  The 
levying  and  assignment  of  tithes  has  given  rise  to  a  vast 
amount  of  legislation,  dating  back  as  far  as  the  ninth 
centuiy. 

The  revenues  which  the  Church  derives  from  pew 
rents,  offertories,  and  gifts  cannot  be  estimated;  they 
are  of  course  purely  voluntary  offerings.  It  is  estimated 
by  the  editor  of  the  "  OfiScial  Year  Book  "  of  the  Church 
of  England,  that  between  1860  and  1884  the  voluntary 
contributions  for  sectarian  purposes  of  members  of  the 
Church  (including  elementary  education  £21,360,000  and 
foreign  missions  £10,100,000)  amounted  to  £81,573,000. 
•  i*.,  pp.  107-103. 
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The  summary  of  Cburch  Property  given  by  Mr.  Martin  is 
as  follows,  in  round  nnmbers  : — 

Landed  Property  (from  the  "  New  Domesday  Book  ")  : — 

Of  ArchbUhopB  and  bishope        30^00  acres 

„    Deans  and  chaptets 68,900    „ 

„  Ecclewsstical  Conmiissioneis  ...  1:19,900    „ 

Under-valDfttlan,     omisuon     of 

Metropolis,  etc.  ,  280,000    „ 

say  500,000  acres. 

He  venues : — 

£ 

Annual  Income  of  2  archbishops  and  28  bishops      163,300 

„  „  27  chapters  of  deans  and  canons 123,200 

„      incomes  of  parochial  clergy  ministering  in  16.000 

chorches  or  chapels,  chicSy  derired  &om  tithes      4,277,000 

4,663,600 

Annual  value  of  33  episcopal  palaces  ...         « 13,200 

„  „     deaneries,  etc.  66,800 

„  „     glebe  hoDses  and  of  parochial  clcrgr         ...        750,000 

£6,383,600 

This  total  is  exclusive  of  extra-cathedral  revenues,  of  dis- 
bursements of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  of  surplus  income  of 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  estimated  together  at  about 
j£750,000.  The  total  annual  revenue  may  therefore  be 
estimated  at  about  £6,000,000,  and  the  capital  value  at  not 
less  than  ^100,000,000.» 

There  exists  no  basis  of  any  kind  on  which  to  define, 
to  distinguish  between,  or  to  estimate,  the  "old  "  and  the 
"  new  "  endowments  of  the  Church. 

*  Idem,  pp.  IS'i-lSS.  On  the  same  basis  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold,  in  his 
BvninfU  of  DiteitablUhnieHt  C1B78),  elaborately  estimates  the  total 
icrcnncs  of  the  Chureh  (irrespective  of  volantary  contributions}  at 
£6,500,000  a  year,  and  the  capitalised  value  at  £1&S,500,000. 
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It  may  be  of  interest  to  recapitulate  the  principal  features 
of  the  Disestablishment  and  Bisendowment  of  the  Irish 
Church,  so  far  as  these  would  be  likely  to  aifect  action  in  the 
case  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  Irish  Church  Act  of  1869  proTided  that— <1)  The 
Church  of  Ireland  should  cease  to  be  established  by  law. 
(2)  That  no  appointment  to  any  preferment  should  in 
fatnre  be  made  by  the  Crown  or  the  Ecclesiastical  Corpora- 
tion. (8)  That  ever}'  Ecclesiastical  Corporation  should  bo 
dissolved,  and  that  ihe  Bishops  should  no  longer  have  the 
right  of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords.  (4)  That  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  should  cease.  (5)  That 
the  Church  should  be  permitted  to  hold  Synods  and  Con- 
ventions for  framing  regulations  for  the  general  management 
and  government  of  the  Church.  But  no  alterations  thus 
made  in  the  ritual  of  the  Chmrch  were  to  be  binding  on  the 
existing  incumbents. 

A  Commission  was  appointed,  with  full  powers  to  carry 
out  the  Act,  and  in  them  was  vested — (1)  All  the  property 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  of  Ireland.  (2)  All 
the  property,  real  and  personal,  of  the  Church,  snbject  to 
the  life  interest  of  the  present  holders.  (3)  The  nett  in- 
comes of  the  existing  holders  was  to  be  ascertained,  and  to 
be  annually  paid  to  them  so  long  as  they  performed  their 
duties.  (4)  The  nett  income  of  each  cm-ate  was  to  be  paid 
him  ;  or  the  life  interest,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  incum- 
bent, could  be  commuted  and  paid  to  him  in  a  lump  sum 
at  the  ordinary  rate  of  life  annuities.  (5)  The  nett  income 
of  each  schoolmaster,  clerk,  sexton,  &c.,  was  to  be  ascer- 
tained, paid  him,  or  commuted.  (6)  Tithe  rent-cbai^es 
could  be  commuted,  on  easy  terms,  at  22^  years'  purchase. 
(7)  The  land  vested  in  the  Commissioners  could  be  sold,  and 
the  existing  tenants  were  to  be  offered  the  refusal  of  pur- 
chase on  easy  terms.     (8)  Any  person  feehng  aggrieved  by 
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the  action  of  the  Coiuinissioners,  could  refer  the  questJon  to 
arbitration, 

A  representative  "  Church  Body "  was  incorporated  by 
Law,  and  the  Commissioners  were  empowered  to  deal 
directly  with  this  Body,  and  to  commute  through  them 
the  annuities  and  life  interests  in  ecclesiastical  property 
created  by  the  Act;  the  Chnrch  Body  being  bound  to 
undertake  the  payment  of  the  ^11  annuity,  so  long  as  the 
annuitant  required  such  payment  to  be  made,  though  they 
could  make  any  private  arrangements  they  liked  with  Mm. 
Where  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  annuitants  in 
a  Diocese  agreed  to  commute,  tlie  Commis^oners  were  to 
pay  to  the  Church  Body  a  bonus  of  12  per  cent,  on,  and 
in  addition  to,  the  commutation  money.  The  commutation 
moneys  to  be  calculated  at  the  rate  of  8^  per  cent. 

As  an  equivalent  for  the  private  endowments  of  tLe 
Chiurch,  the  Church  Body  received  £600,000.  All  the 
plate,  furniture,  &c.,  belonging  to  any  church  or  chapel,  was 
left  for  the  life  enjoyment  of  existing  incumbents,  but  was 
vested  in  the  Church  Body.  All  trusts  for  the  poor  wei'e 
also  vested  in  this  Body,  and  were  to  continue  unaffected. 

As  regard  the  ecclesiastical  buildings: — 

(1)  All  old  churches  in  the  nature  of  national  monuments 
were  to  be  maintained  by  the  Commissioners.  (2)  Churches 
in  actual  use,  and  required  for  religious  purposes,  were, 
together  with  the  schoolhouse  and  burial  ground,  to  be  vested 
in  the  Church  Body.  (3)  Any  church  erected  since  1800  at 
the  expense  of  a  private  person,  if  not  taken  over  by  the 
Church  Body,  and  if  applied  for  by  the  donor  or  his  repre- 
sentative, was  to  be  vested  in  him.  (4)  All  other  churcbe:t 
were  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  Commissioners  as  they  thought 
best.  (5)  Any  burial  ground,  not  vested  in  the  Chiirch  Body, 
was  to  be  vested  in  the  ^Poor  Law  Guardians,  and  be  kept  iu 
rep^r  by  them.      (6)  Any  ecclesiastical  residence  and  with 
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garden  '  curtilage '  could  be  purchased  by  the  Church  Body 
at  ten  years'  purcliase ;  in  addition  they  coold  buy,  at  a  price 
to  be  settled  by  arbitration,  an  additional  30  acres. 

The  capital  sum,  representing  the  commutation  of  annui- 
ties, pwd  over  to  the  Church  Body,  amounted  to  ^£7,560,000, 
the  number  of  annuitants  being  2,060;  the  annuities.for  which 
the  Church  Body  thus  made  itself  responsible,  amounted  to 
£591,000 ;  the  number  of  years'  purchase  averaged  12*8;  the 
age  of  annuitants  averaged  56. 

The  annuities  for  which  the  Church  Body  were  liable  thus 
amounted  to  an  equivalent  of  eight  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
received.  The  Church  Body  were  enabled  to  invest  the 
money  at  four  per  cent.,  and  the  huty,  responding  to  their 
call,  subscribed  the  remaining  four  per  cent.,  required  in 
order  that,  while  the  annuities  should  be  paid,  the  capital 
should  be  kept  intact 

Subsequently,  when  it  appeared  that  many  of  the  clergy 
were  superfluous,  the  Church  Body  further  commuted  directly 
with  these  persons,  but  on  terms  less  favourable  than  that 
of  the  general  commutation.  Thus,  by  1877,  the  number  of 
annuitants  was  reduced  to  1052,  and  the  composition  balance 
acquii-ed  by  the  Church  amounted  to  £1,800,000. 


DISESTABLISHMENT.* 

The  proposal  to  sever  all  connection  between 
Church  and  State,  both  in  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Eng- 
land, is  upheld  on  the  grounds  : — 

1. — That  the  objects  of  the  State  and  of  the  Church  do  not 

■  The  ar^meutB  for  and  og^nst  DiBendovmeDt  most  be  token  Kloag 
with  ihow  for  Mid  against  Dl«t»t«bli«hment. 
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run  ou  parallel  lines.  The  law  regards  certain  actions  as 
crimes,  and  forbids  them  for  the  sake  of  the  Community ; 
Beligion  regards  them  as  sins,  and  forbids  them  for  the 
sake  of  the  Individual  himself. 

2. — That  as  all  men  ai'e  not  religious,  while  all  are  equally 
desirous  to  be  protected  by  the  Stnte,  it  should  not  mix 
up  its  Civil  with  its  Beligious  functions ;  but  should  be 
purely  secular. 

3. — (a)  That  the  National  Church  was  in  former  times 
founded  on  the  idea  that  all  citizens  were  of  the  same  creed  ; 
she  thus  expressed  a  national  fsith,  and  aimed  at  national 
imity  of  belief,  and  uniformity  of  worahip.  Such  aims  are 
no  longer  attainable;  and  "establishment"  now  merely 
means  the  exclusive  alliance  of  the  State  with  one  reli- 
gious denomination  amongst  many,  together  with  a  State 
assertion  that  that  particular  iovm  of  reUgion  is  the  only 
true  one. 

(i)  That  when  the  King  was  supreme  governor  over 
both  Church  and  State,  their  connection  was  a  natural 
consequence.  But  now,  that  the  Sovereign  is  no  longer 
ruler  by  Divine  Bight,  and  Parliament  is  omnipo- 
tent, tbe  connection  has  become  an  anomaly ;  it  is  an 
attempt  "  to  work  the  Tudor  supremacy  through  manhood 
suffrage. " 

(c)  That  so  long  as  the  Church  is  connected  with  the 
State,  the  higher  ecclesiastical  rulers  mnst  be  appointed  on 
the  advice  of  the  Prime  Minister,  who  is  not  necessarily  a 
member  of  tbe  Church  of  England,  is  possibly  not  even  a 
Christian  ;  while  many  "  livings  "  will  remain  in  the  gift  of 
the  Crown,  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy. 

4. — (a)  That  the  connection  of  Church  and  State  causes, 
not  the  spiritualization  of  tbe  State,  but  simply  the  seculari- 
zation of  the   Cbiu-cb;    where  political  and  ecclesiastical 
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powers  nre  exercised  by  the  same  handB,  the  former  are  sure 
to  prevail  over  the  latter. 

(&)  That  an  Established  Church  is  a  Church  in  fetters. 
The  law  is  not  only  the  last,  but  the  first  resort  in  all 
ecclesiastical  differences — to  the  great  spiritual  disadvan- 
tage of  the  Church, 

(c)  That  as  long  as  the  Church  is  bound  up  with  the 
State  it  must  be  controlled  in  every  particular  by  the  State, 
I.e.,  by  Parliament ;  and  ParUament,  being  increasingly 
composed  of  members  of  divers  sects  and  creeds,  many  of 
them  hostile  to  the  Establishment,  or  even  to  religion,  is  a 
body  eminently  unfit  to  govern  the  Church,  or  to  legislate 
on  religious  questions. 

(d)  That  being  thus  tied  and  bonnd  in  every  way,  a  State 
religion  tends  to  become  colourless,  stereotyped,  and 
antiquated ;  it  loses  its  touch  with,  and  hold  over  the 
people,  and  no  longer  attracts  to  its  service  able  and  broad- 
minded  men. 

(e)  That,  consequently,  on  the  one  band,  apathy,  and  on 
the  other,  narrow-mindedness  and  sacerdotalism,  are  rapidly 
increasing  in  the  Church ;  while,  if  she  were  Disestablished, 
and  free  to  manage  her  own  affairs,  her  doctrine  would  be 
placed  on  a  broader  and  freer  basis. 

5. — That  it  is  contrarj'  to  reUgion  that  the  secular 
power  should  have  any  voice  at  all  in  reUgious  matters ; 
the  Church  ought  in  no  way  to  he  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  State.  It  is  thereby  as  likely  to  be 
fostering  error  as  to  be  upholding  the  ti-ue  form  of 
religion. 

6. — (a)  That  the  Church  will  either  hold  her  own,  and  no 
barm  will  be  done ;  or  else  the  State  is  artificially  supporting 
a  religious  system  which  could  not  otherwise  exist,  because 
out  of  harmony  with  the  wants  and  spirit  of  the  age. 

(6)  That    if  the   Church   is   unable   to    hold    her    own 
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without  State  support,  It  proTes  that  she  is  rotten  to  the 
core — and  if  rotten  she  ought  to  be  swept  away. 

7. — (a)  That  religious  equality  does  not  mean  ecjuaUty  of 
sects,  but  equal  treatment  of  all  sects  by  the  State. 

(b)  That  while  the  State  should  be  tolerant  of  all  religi- 
ous sects,  it  ought  not  to  choose  out  for  support  any  special 

,  Denomination.  In  so  doing,  the  State  outstrips  its  true 
field  of  work,  and  trespasses  on  freedom  of  religious  thought, 
and  oa  the  principle  of  religions  equality,  if  not  dii-eetly,  at 
all  events  indirectly.  For  State  recognition  of  a  special 
Church,  by  taking  her  under  protection,  by  ensuring  her 
the  possession  of  vast  property,  by  placing  her  ministers  in 
a  position  of  superiority,*  places  those  who  do  not  belong 
to  her  communion,  or  who  desire  to  leave  her  fold,  in  a 
position  of  exceptional  pecuniary  and  social  disadvantage. 

(c)  That  this  direct  and  indirect  pi-essure  to  remain  iu,  or 
to  join  the  State  Church,  is  an  injustice  to  other  Churches  ; 
and  all  State  institutions  should  he  founded  on  the  principle 
of  impartial  justice. 

8. — (a)  That  religion  itself  is  injured  by  its  association 
with  injustice. 

(b)  That  the  State  recognition  of  one  Denomination  in- 
jui'es  those  whom  It  favours,  and  depresses  and  angers  those 
whom  it  wrongs — whereby  religions  strife  is  perpetuated. 

(c)  That  a  State-privileged  Chui-ch  divides  instead  of 
uniting  the  Community. 

•  For  inftanco,  the  Biehopa  eit  in  the  House  of  Loids,  "  the  Chnrcb  dlgoi- 
luries  find  the  Cle^f  exercise  aathoritj'  vested  in  tbem  bj  the  State.  Tbej 
alone  can  conduct  religions  services  of  a  natioDal  character,  and  can  occapj 
the  palpits  of  cathedrals  and  other  natiunat  Ecclesiastical  edifices.  The? 
are  the  chairmen  of  pariah  vestries,  trustees  ot  parochial  charities,  and 
custodians  of  the  ancient  parochial  borial  places.  Thcj  hold  the  greater 
jnrt  of  the  chaplaincies,  the  mastenbips  of  public  schools,  and  school  In- 
spectorships, and  largely  control  the  educational  macbineiy  of  tbe  countij." 
— DiieitablUbmcHC' ImpejigX  Pari.  Series"),  by  Henry  Richard  and  Correll 
WilUamB,  p.  7a. 
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(d)  That  if  (iiaaenters  were  relieved  from  an  irritating 
injuatice,  and  churchmen  deprived  of  a  position  of  superi- 
ority, religious  differences  would  lose  much  of  their  sting, 
social  exclusiTeness  would  be  diminished,  and  the  artificial 
barriers  which  now  keep  good  men  apart  would  be  broken 
down. 

9. — That  under  the  present  system  the  Church  is  in 
a  state  of  anarchy ;  none  govern,  and  none  obey ;  rules  and 
regulations  cannot  be  enforced. 

10. — (n)  That,  under  the  present  system,  presentations  to 
Church  livings  are  bought  and  sold,  quite  irrespective  of  the 
fitness  of  the  clergyman  or  the  wishes  of  the  congregation. 

(b)  That  the  presentation  to  linnga  is  in  very  many  cases 
in  the  hands  of  unfit  patrons. 

11, — (ffl)  That  the  congregation  have  no  power  ofohoice 
in  their  minister,  nor  control  over  those  who  appoint  him ; 
once  appointed,  unless  he  commit  an  illegal  action,  neither 
they,  nor  the  bishops,  have  power  to  free  themselves  from 
him,  however  objectionable  he  may  be  to  them  either  in 
doctrine  or  habit. 

(6)  That  thus,  in  many  parishes,  there  are  incumbents 
utterly  unfitted  for  their  duties,  either  through  physical  in- 
capacity, or  because  of  want  of  sympathy  with  their  parish- 
ioners— to  the  great  detriment  of  the  Church  and  of  religion. 

12. — That  there  is  no  hope  of  remedying  this  state  of 
things  by  internal  reform,  because  ChnrchoEien  will  not 
accept,  and  non-chnrchmen  are  not  concerned  to  press  for. 
Church  Beform. 

13. — That  the  Church,  as  a  State  Church,  has  failed  to  do 
the  good  which  irom  her  position,  privileges,  and  wealth,  she 
ought  to  have  done. 

14. — That,  at  present,  the  Church  is  not  a  real  Church  of 
the  people — it  is  not  founded  on  popular  sympathy  and 
esteem. 

15. — (a)  That  while  there  is  great  force  in  the  "  priest  in 
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the  parish "  argument,  as  affecting  the  country  districts,* 
the  clergy,  as  a  matter  of  &ct,  have  on  the  whole  neglected 
the  agricultural  labourer  and  the  poorer  classes,  have  taken 
but  little  interest  in  their  temporal  welfare  or  social  improve- 
ment, and  have  purposely  kept  them  in  a  state  of  political 
ignorance  and  darkness. 

(b)  That  the  so-called  "  civilizing  agency "  does  not 
civilize,  as  witness  the  ignorance,  the  apathy,  and  social 
stagnation  of  very  many  country  districts. 

16. — (d)  That  instead  of  taking  up  a  catholic  position,  and 
welcoming  help  in  spiritual  improvement,  the  spiritual 
influence  and  energy  of  these  clergy  is  chiefly  directed 
against  Dissent. 

(b)  That  they  have,  as  a  rule,  used  the  charities  and  funds 
placed  at  their  disposal  as  "  fetters  to  hind  in  slaverj'  and 
serfdom  the  poor  mendicants  to  whom  they  administer  the 
charities ;  "  t  while  these  are  too  often  so  administered  as 
to  have  a  most  demoralizing  effect. 

17. — That  where  the  clergy  have  been  benevolent  and 
civilizing,  their  influence  for  good  has  arisen  from  theii- 
being  good  men,  and  ministers  of  religion,  not  from  their 
being  State  servants.  The  good  results  that  have  ensued, 
liave  come  about,  not  in  consequence  of  the  connection 
between  Church  and  State,  but  in  spite  of  its  narrowing 
and  numbing  influence. 

18. — That  the  opinion  of  those  chiefly  affected  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  new,  especially  the  agri- 
cultural, voters  (enfranchised  in  1885)  are  in  favour  of  Dis- 
establishment. They  are  now  for  the  first  time  in  a  position 
to  make  their  opinion  felt,  and  it  is  clearly  very  adverse  to 
that  State  Church  which  is  supposed  to  exist  for  their 
special  benefit. 

19. — That  no  real  fear  need  be  entertained  that  the  poor 

•  Bee  No,  6,  against  DisestabliBhmeat. 
t  Joseph  Arch,  at  Sheffield,  Feb.  1,  1876. 
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TToold  be  neglected  by  tbe  Church,  if  it  became  a  Voluntary 
Church.  The  eating  voluntary  bodies  certwaly  do  not 
neglect  the  very  poor ;  and  many  of  them  (especially  in  Wales) 
are  composed  almost  exclnsively  of  the  working  claesea. 

30. — [a)  That  "  Establishment "  and  "  Church  "  are  not 
synonymous  terms.  Disestablishment  would  not  affect 
(except  to  increase)  the  power  of  the  church  to  do  good : 
it  would  affect  only  her  legal  and  political  position. 

(&)  That  the  real  sources  of  the  power  of  the  Church  of 
England  lie  in  her  doctrines,  her  modes  of  worship,  her 
organizaUon,  her  Belf-sacrifteing  ministry,  her  zealous  and 
generous  laity,  not  in  the  fact  of  the  Headship  of  the  Crown, 
the  Bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  legal  privileges  of 
the  Clei^,  Acta  of  Parliament,  &.c. 

(c)  That  Disestablishment  would  not  destroy  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Church ;  and  it  is  a  gross  libel  on  the  Church, 
and  oa  the  i-eligious  feeling  in  England,  to  assert  that  the 
Church,  if  disestablished,  would  abandon  its  work.  If  the 
country  continues  religious,  Disestablishment  will  not  tend 
to  make  her  irreligious. 

21. — (a)  That  there  is  much  more  vitality  in  a  rehgion 
voluntarily  supported,  than  in  one  lurgely  endowed, 

(Jb)  That  the  frequent  abridgments  of  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Establishment  which  have  taken  place  of  late  years  have 
been  contemporaneous  with  an  increase  in  her  spiritual 
strength  and  voluntary  support. 

22. — (ii)  That  if  the  Chiu-ch  were  liberated  from  the 
shackles  now  laid  upon  her  by  the  State,  she  would  be  freer 
to  do  good,  would  be  able  to  organize  and  consolidate  her 
forces,  and  to  distribute  them  moi-e  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  people.  At  present  she  too  often  squanders  her  strength 
in  places  where  it  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  local  require- 
ments, or  even  does  more  harm  than  good,  and  this  simply 
because  of  the  existence  of  a  "  living." 
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(b)  That  uader  a  voluntary  syetem,  if  a  clei^QHUUi  did  not 
work,  neither  vould  he  he  paid  :  at  present  mnch  monej, 
which  should  be  devoted  to  religions  purposes,  is  absorbed 
hy  faineants,  or  worse. 

23. — (a)  That  the  withdrawal  of  State  recognition  from 
the  Church,  by  placing  her  on  a  more  even  footing  with 
her  competitors,  would  increase  friendly  rivalry  and  com- 
petition, would  tend  to  make  each  and  all  bestir  them- 
selves ;  and  religious  life  would  be  quickened  and  extended. 
The  less  the  State  does,  the  more  will  voluntary  effort  ac- 
complish :  ease  weakens,  hardship  strengthens  religious  zeal. 

(b)  That  there  would  be  leas  religious  persecution  and 
more  hearty  co-operation  between  the  different  sects. 

(c)  That  the  members  of  the  Church,  who  now  have  com- 
paratively few  calls  upon  them,  would  be  induced  (emulating 
the  example  of  the  Dissenters)  to  subscribe  liberally  to  her 
funds. 

(d)  That,  thus,  instead  of  the  neglect  of  the  poor  an- 
ticipated by  some,  there  would  be  active  competition  to  enlist 
their  sympathies,  and  not,  as  now,  an  assumption  that  they 
belonged  to  the  State  Church. 

24. — That  the  fear  some  express  lest  the  sacred  buildings 
should  be  put  to  unseemly  uses,  is  simply  preposterous. 
The  natural  religious  and  reverential  feeling  of  English- 
men is  totally  opposed  to  any  such  desecration ;  and,  as  it 
would  rest  with  Farhament  to  determine  the  ultimate  dis- 
posal of  these  buildings,  Pai'Uament  may  be  trusted  to  act 
in  accordance  with  public  feeling.  Moreover,  the  churches 
would  as  a  rule  still  remain  the  property  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

25. — That  in  a  Disestablished  Voluntary  Church  the  laity 
would  obtain  the  influence  and  the  voice  in  Church  matters 
to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  of  which  they  are  at  present 
deprived. 
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26. — (a)  That  the  governing  Church  Body  of  the  Dis- 
established Church,  constituted  as  it  would  be  with  a 
majority  of  its  membei-s  laymen,  would  fuUy  represent  tlie 
views  of  the  laity ;  and,  while  keeping  the  clergy  m  check, 
would  be  able  to  initiate  reforms  where  thought  expedient, 
both  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  administration.  At  pre- 
sent, even  thoi^h  laity  and  clergy  agree,  the  Churcli  herself 
is  utterly  impotent  to  effect  much-needed  internal  reforms. 
Substantial  refoims,  even  in  minute  particulars,  still  less 
ia  great  matters,  cannot  be  adopted  without  the  cumbrous 
machinery  of  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  the  result  being  that 
they  ore  left  undone. 

(b)  That  such  a  Church  Body,  composed  as  it  would  be 
of  able,  zealous  and  educated  Churchmen  possessing  ad- 
uiioiatrative  ability,  wealth  and  influence,  would  be  a  body 
eminently  suited  to  manage  Church  affairs. 

(c)  That  the  form  of  worship  would  be  made  more  elastic, 
and  the  ritual  would  be  better  adapted  to  the  times. 

(d)  That  promotion  would  be  more  according  to  merit. 
Patrons  would  disappear,  and  congregations  would  seek  out 
efficient  men;  while  the  Central  Body  would  be  in  a 
position  to  compare  the  merits  of  individual  clergy. 

27. — That  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of 
the  Irish  Church  has  proved  in  every  way  a  satisfactory 
precedent. 

28. — That  the  non-existence  of  an  Established  Church  in 
.\merica  and  the  Colonies  has  been  attended  bj'  many 
advantages. 

29. — (By  some.)  That,  at  present,  instead  of  the  Church 
being  a  bulwark  against  Papal  aggression,  she  has  become 
a  nursery  for  Roman  Catholicism. 

30. — That  the  question  of  the  Protestant  succession  is  in 
these  days  a  matter  of  small  moment. 

31. — (d)  That  the  Established  Church  (more  especially 

B 
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with  regard  to  Scotland  and  Wales)  is  the  Church  of  a 
minoritj-,  and  the  numbers  of  her  flock  are  diminishing  * 

(b)  That  tinless  an  Established  Church  ia  the  Cbureb 
of  a  majority — of  an  overwhelming  majority — her  existence 
cannot  be  justified. 

32. — (a)  That  the  influence  of  the  Churcli  of  England, 
as  an  Establishment,  has  always  been  in  opposition  to  the 
fuller  and  freer  development  of  national  life. 

[b)  That  tlie  State-paid  clergy  foi-m  a  compact  and 
powerful  force  always  opposed  to  progress, 

83. — That  it  would  be  a  great  relief  to  the  ovenvorked  Pht- 
liament  to  be  entirely  free  from  all  ecclesiaiitical  questions. 

34. — That  if  the  i-eform  is  to  come,  it  is  better  to  pre- 
vent excitement  and  bitterness  on  the  subject  by  calm 
anticipatory  legislation. 

The  connection  between  Church  ond  State  is  upheld 
on  the  grounds  : — 

1. — (a)  That  the  State,  as  a  State,  while  practising 
absolute  toleration,  must  be  religions,  and  must  therefore 
profess  and  uphold  some  religious  faith. 

*  This  is  denied,  at  Icnst  as  regards  England.  There  btc,  however,  so 
official  fignres  on  whicli  can  be  fonnded  anj  calculation  of  the  rclatiTL' 
numbers  of  the  Church  and  of  Dissent.  "The  Public  Woisbip  Census" 
report  of  1851  (the  last  taken)  can  hsidlj  be  relied  upon  as  sufScient  eri- 
dence,  and  ifl  now  entirely  out  of  date.  It  showed,  however,  that  while  in 
1801  the  prorision  of  sittings  in  placcaot  worship  iuEngland  and  Wales  was 

Church  of  England  ... 4,069,281 

Other  l>Iaec8  of  worship      963,1G9 


5,032,4S0 


In  18S1  the  relative  nambers  were- 
Chttroh  ot  England  ... 
Other  places  of  worship 


The  latter  with  a  population  of  18,000,000. 
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(b)  TbHt  to  break  the  connection  between  Church  und 
State  wontd  be  to  discourage  religion,  and  to  encourage 
atheiam. 

2. — (a)  (By  some.)  That  each  man  is  bound  to  yield  up 
his  mind  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  and  has  no  right  to 
choose  oat  another  faith  for  himself ;  or,  at  any  rate,  has  no 
claim  to  have  his  dissent  recognized  by  the  State,  which, 
being  in  union  with  the  Church,  professes  her  faith  and 
none  other. 

(fc)  (By  others.)  That  though  the  State  may  tolerate,  it 
must  in  no  way  recognize  dissent  from  the  Established 
Church. 

3.— That  it  is  better  that  religious  worship  should  be 
regulated  by  the  law,  than  that  it  should  be  left  altogether 
to  individual  clergy. 

4. — That  as  an  Established  Church  is  a  vital  part  of 
our  institutions,  and  bestows  great  blessings  on  Uie 
whole  people,  the  advantages  of  iia  existence  more  than 
^Mjunterweigh  the  consequent  disadvantages  of  religious 
inequality. 

5, — (a)  That  so  long  as  there  is  an  Established  Church, 
every  individual  in  the  kingdom,  whether  he  belong  to  any 
denomination  or  no,  who  may  be  suffering  from  spiritual 
distress,  has  an  official  spiritual  councillor  to  whom  he  has 
a  r^ht  to  apply ;  and  a  Church  accessible  to  him  for  all 
purposes  of  worship. 

(b)  That  not  only  in  rehgious  matters,  hut  in  every- 
day life,  the  existence  of  a  State-paid  clerg>'man  to  whom 
every  parishioner  can  apply  is  an  enormous  advantnge, 
especially  to  the  poorer  classes ;  and  a  guarantee  of  social 
progress. 

(e)  That  the  poor  gain  greatly  from  the  parochial  system  ; 
under  it  the  clergyman  is  the  dispenser  of  the  gifts  and 
philanthropy  of  the  rich  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 
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6, — That  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  are  directly  or 
indirectly  attached  by  some  tie  to  the  Church.  The  tie 
being  less  binding  than  ivould  be  the  case  in  a  voluntary 
ti8<iociation,  many  persons,  to  their  spiritual  advantage,  can 
belong;  to  the  Church  so  long  as  it  is  in  connection  with  the 
Stnte,  but  not  otherwise. 

7. — That  under  a  purely  Toluntan-  system  the  clergy 
would  be  only  really  acceasible  to  the  members,  or  possible 
members,  of  their  flocks ;  their  public  functions  would  dis- 
nppear. 

8.^-(a)  And,  that,  as  the  different  churches  would  be 
sustained  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  the  clergy  would  have 
to  bid  for  the  support  of  tiiose  with  means.  This  "  begging 
system "  would  degrade  the  character  of  the  clergy ;  and 
their-  time  and  attention  being  thus  largely  absorbed,  the 
poor,  the  indifferent,  those  who  cannot  or  will  not  contri- 
bute, those  in  short  who  are  especially  in  need  of  spiritual 
aid  or  seasonable  advice,  would  be  perforce  neglected. 

(6)  That  a  clergyman  would  have  to  devote  himself  to 
the  preaching  of  popular  sermons,  and  would  perforce 
neglect  his' functions  as  a  minister  and  servant  of  the  poor. 

9. — That  under  every  voluntary  system  the  clei^y  tend 
to  become  more  and  more  mere  servants  of  their  congrega- 
tions, and  much  freedom  of  thought,  liberty  of  ideas,  and 
elevation  of  mind,  are  thus  suppressed  and  lost.  Union 
with  the  State  is  the  only  way  of  seciu'ing  real  freedom  of 
jurisdiction  to  the  Church  as  a  whole,  and  of  preventing 
intolerance  and  narrow-mindedness. 

10.— (fl)  (By  some.)  That  the  Church  would  be  im- 
jioverisbed,  and  only  able  to  offer  small  stipends,  and  would 
tlierefore  attract  a  lower  and  less  educated  clnss  of  men 
to  her  ministry,  and  religion  would  grievously  suffer  in 
consequence. 

(t)  And  that  she  would,  through  lack  of  means,  be  obliged 
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to  a  considerable  extent  to  contract  lier  operations,  both 
religious  and  educatiqnal,  with  the  same  disastrous  results. 

(c)  That  in  many  parishes  tiie  clergyman  is  the  sole 
<.-entre  of  civilizing  influence  ;  disestablishment,  by  con- 
tracting the  operations  of  the  Church,  and  by  attracting  a 
less  educated  class  of  men,  would  injuriously  diminish  this 
invaluable  influence. 

11. — (a)  (On  the  other  hand,  many  are  possessed  with  the 
idea)  That  the  disestablished  Church  Body  being  left,  as  it 
would  be,  with  large  and  uncontrolled  powers,  and  haviuR 
at  its  disposal  a  very  considerable  capital,*  would  inevitably 
tend  to  become  an  exclusively,  or  predominantly,  clerical 
body ;  the  control  of  tlie  State  over  the  clergj-  can  alone 
uphold  the  interests  and  mfluence  of  the  laity. 

(6)  That  those  who  differed  from  the  dictum  of  the  Church 
Body  would  be  driven  out  of  Uie  fold,  and  the  Church  would 
split  np  into  innumerable  fragments;  intolerance  and  sti'ila 
would  be  increased  and  perpetuated. 

(f)  That  tlie  connection  of  Church  and  State  is  the 
best  guarantee  that  the  religion  of  the  country  will  be  kept 
broad  and  comprehensive ;  while  it  secures  a  certain  amount 
of  liberty  and  freedom  from  ecclesiastical  tyranny  and 
dogmatism. 

1*2. — (By  some.)  That  the  existence  of  such  a  wealthy, 
powerful,  and  independent  body  as  the  Church  would 
become  if  disestablished,  might  be  dangerous  to  the 
Commonwealth  itself. 

13. — That  if  the  Church  obtained  perfect  independence  of 
action,  her  conflict  with  Dissent  would  be  sharpened  and 
(embittered. 

*  Mr.  Qladstone  (Maj  IS,'  1S73)  rnnde  a  compntAtion  tb&^  if  the  dis- 
ciHlowmcnt  of  the  Church  of  England  were  canied  oat  with  the  same 
libcralit;  tis  that  of  the  Irish  Church,  she  would  be  left  with  a  capital  of 

£uo,o9a,oao. 
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14. — That  as  &11  religious  disabilities  are  now  removed  ; 
and  as  every  one  is  free  to  remain  in  the  Church,  or  free  to 
leave,  and  as  her  ordinances  ai'e  not  forced  on  any  person, 
the  presence  of  an  Established  Church  in  no  way  affects 
the  question  of  i-eligious  liberty  or  equality.  The  supposed 
hardship  is,  therefore,  no  more  than  a  sentimental 
grievance. 

15- — That  the  grievances  of  the  Dissenters  are  at  the 
best  merely  sentimental ;  and  any  sectarian  grievances 
wliich  still  remain,  can  be  better  remedied  by  Reform  than 
by  Disestablishment. 

16. — That  admitted  scandals  or  anomalies,  or  anacliio- 
nisms  in  Church  doctrine,  discipline  or  administration, 
can  be  remedied,  and  are  more  likely  to  be  remedied,  if  the 
Church  retains  her  connection  with  the  State. 

17. — (a)  That  the  Church  of  England,  established  or 
disestablished,  will  always  be  superior  to  other  sects  by 
reason  of  the  culture  of  her  clei^,  and  the  better  social 
position  of  her  members. 

(h)  That,  disestablished,  the  clerg}'  of  the  Church  would 
tend  to  become  still  more  of  a  caste  than  they  ai'e  at  pre- 
sent ;  "  social  exclusiveness  "  would  not  be  diminished. 

18. — That  tlie  Churcli  may,  in  the  past,  have  been 
iipathetic,  but  her  members  are  now  active,  devoted,  zealous 
an<1  liberal. 

19. — That  with  the  question  of  Disestablishment  is 
necessarily  connected  the  question  of  Disendownient ;  and 
tlie  difficulties  attending  the  possession  of  the  Church 
buildbigs,  the  commutation  of  endowments,  Ac,  are  in- 
Ruperable. 

20. — (By  some.)  (n)  That  it  is  intended  by  the  Libera- 
tiunists  to  drive  all  the  clerg)'  out  of  their  parsonages,  and 
to  put  the  sacred  buildings  to  unseemly  uses. 

{b)  That  tliose  who  clamour   for  Disestablishment  are 
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simply  actnated   by  a  desire   to   rob   the   Church   of  her 


21. — (a)  That  the  position  of  the  Chui'ch  of  Ireland — a 
very  small  Protestant  minority  and  an  enormous  Catholic 
TOBJority— was  in  no  way  analogous  to  that  of  the  Church  in 
Kngland ;  its  disestablishment  forms  therefore  no  precedent. 

(A)  That  the  Church  in  Enghind  is  the  Church  of  the 
majority. 

22. — (o)  (The  argument  which  is  urged  against  everj- 
reform  is  also  used  in  this  case) — That  other  institutions 
are  threatened  and  weakened  if  one  is  pulled  down. 

(b)  That  Disestablishment  would  dangerously  touch  even 
the  tenure  of  the  throne ;  the  Establishment  and  the 
Monarchy  are  necessarily  linked,  while  Voluntaryism  is 
Republican  and  Democratic. 

2».— (By  some.)  That  if  the  Church  of  England  is 
weakened  at  all  the  Bomau  Catholic  Church  will  gi-adually 
become  the  most  jiowerful  denomination,  and  will  obtain 
supreme  sway  in  religious  matters :  while  the  Protestant 
succession,  being  necessarily  abrogated,  tlie  State  might  also 
fall  under  that  sway. 

24. — Many,  without  defending  the  principle  of  an 
Established  Church,  refrain  from  seekmg  to  sunder  the 
Church  from  the  State,  on  the  ground,  that  the  constitution 
is  full  of  anomalies,  and  that  institutions  that  have  grown 
with  the  nation's  growth,  ought  not  to  be  torn  down  simply 
for  the  sake  of  theoretical  perfection. 

25. — And  others,  while  equally  denying  the  principle  of 
the  union  of  Church  and  State,  are  in  favonr  of  retaining 
the  existing  state  of  things,  ou  the  ground,  that  any  attempt 
to  sever  the  connection  would  cause  endless  confusion,  strife 
and  heart-burnings,  especially  in  the  matter  of  disendow- 
ment.  It  is  better  to  leave  had  alone  than  run  the  risk  of 
making  it  worse. 
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[There  is  a  lai*ge  class  who — ^not  wishing  for  Dis- 
establialunent  if  the  Church  can  be  reformed,  or  will  reform 
herself  —  desire  to  see  her  remodelled  on  a  more  popular 
basis,  that  she  may  be  made  wide  enough  to  include  all 
English  Christians ;  holding  the  principle,  that  the 
EstabHshed  Clmrch  was  made  for  the  people,  and  not  the 
people  for  tlie  Kstablished  Church." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that,  though  un- 
doubtedly, and  with  advantage,  the  foundations  of  Uie 
Church  might  be  broadened,  mere  reform  would  never 
enable  her  to  comprehend  within  one  fold  the  different 
rehgious  sects.] 


DlSENDOWMENT.t 

Together  with  Disestablishment  is  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  Disendowment :  namely,  to  what  extent  the 
Church,  if  Disestablished,  should  be  allowed  to  retain 
her  present  possessions  ;  or  how  far  they  ought  to  be 
appropriated  by  the  State  and  applied  to  other  purpoees. 

Those  in  favour  of  a  certain  measure  of  Disendow- 
ment uphold  their  proposals  on  the  groimds : — 

1. — That  the  Church  being  a  State  Church,  aU  her 
possessions  are  national  property ;  and  that,  stiictly  speak- 
ing, the  State  would  be  justified  in  appropriating  the  whole, 
dnbject  to  existing  life  interests. 

•  See  "  Clitirek  Beforai"  (Imperial  PnrliameDt  scries),  by  Albert  Orej, 
Cnnon  Frcemantte,  and  Oco.  Harwooil,— RevB.  S.  Barnelt,  C.  W.  Stabbs, 
Q.  L.  Keancj,  and  L.  Davien. 

-f  See  also  the  ugumentB  foi  and  agaimt  Disestabliilinient. 
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a.— ill)  That  most  of  the  Chuiches,  and  all  the  Cathe- 
<lrals  and  Abbeys,  are  distinctly  national  property. 

(fc)  That  the  present  Church  has  no  prescriptive  riglit 
to  her  old  endowments.  They  belonged  to  the  Bomaii 
<  atholics,  and  were  appropriated  by  the  State ;  if  therefore 
they  belong  of  right  to  any  Chiu'ch,  it  is  to  the  Bomaii 
t'atholic  Church. 

((■)  That  the  Church  has  equally  no  private  right  to  Iter 
more  modem  endowments,  which  were  presented  to  her — 
MS  the  l*rotestant  Church — when  she  included  all  or  most 
I'rotestants.  These  endowments  were  intended  for  the  use 
of  the  nation  and  not  for  tiiat  of  a  particular  denomination ; 
they  belong  tlierefore  to  the  nation. 

((0  That  tithes,  which  constitute  the  chief  support  of 
the  Church,  were  in  no  way  voluntary  offerings,  but  were 
imposed  by  the  State  for  the  suppoH  of  a  National  Church ; 
and  should  therefore  revert  to  the  State  in  case  of  dis- 
fstablishment. 

(f)  That,  moreover,  the  poor  ai*e  legally  entitled  to  shai-e 
in  the  tithes. 

9. — (n)  That  the  endowments  of  the  Church  represent 
to  a  lai^e  extent  merely  the  appropriation  of  public  property 
to  i-ertatn  ecclesiastical  purposes. 

('')  That  the  proof  that  the  endowments  of  the  Church 
ai-e  national  property,  is  shown  from  the  fsct  that  no 
part  of  them  can  be  appropriated  or  applied  to  any  fresh 
purpose  except  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  recipients 
of  the  annual  revenues  are,  moreover,  simply  public  func- 
liimaries;  their  number,  the  mode  of  their  appointment, 
thv  creed  they  shall  hold,  the  services  they  still  conduct, 
the  allocation  of  their  incomes,  are  determined  by  the 
•SUte. 

4. — [a)  That  the  property  of  the  Church  of  England  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  public  trust ;  the  State  is,  therefore,  justified 
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in  treating  it  as  national  property,  and  in  applying  it  to 
national  puii>oses. 

(b)  That  the  property  of  the  dissenting  bodies  is  beld 
under  private  trusts,  and  the  State  (except  in  so  for  as  the 
ordinary  law  is  conceraed)  has  scarcely  any  voioe  in,  or  con- 
trol over,  their  disposal. 

5. — That  the  action  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
(created  hy  Parliament)  in  throwing  much  ecclesiastical 
property  into  a  common  fund,  has  entirely  subverted  the 
theory  that  Church  property  is  simply  the  property  of  tlit- 
several  local  Churcheu,  Sec. 

6. — That  the  action  of  Parliament  in  regard  to  the  endow- 
ments of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  the  application  of  the 
Surplus  Fund  to  secular  pui-poses,  is  a  precedent  which 
proves  that  the  State  may,  and  can  with  advantage,  apply 
Church  endowments  to  such  purposes  as  it  thinks  lit. 

7. — That  the  endowments  given  to  the  Established  Church 
—  either  by  public  or  private  liberality  —  should  not  be 
applied  for  the  benefit  of  one  religious  body  within  the 
nation  only,  but  should  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  community. 

8. — {a)  That  modem  voluntarj'ism  has  made  tlie  Church 
fur  less  dependent  than  formerly  on  her  ancient  endow- 
ments, while  Disestablishment  would  tend  to  economize  her 
resources, 

(b)  That  the  congregations  of  the  Churcli  constitute 
the  richest  part  of  the  nation ;  yet  they  are  now  scarcely 
culled  upon  for  her  support.  If  the  Church  were  left  to 
take  care  of  herself,  they  would — as  tlie  Dissenters  in  their 
own  case  do — gladly  contribute  to  maintain  or  extend  her 
|)resent  scale  of  operations. 

9. — (a)  That  the  question  of  the  future  of  the  Churches  ami 
Cathedrals  is  only  a  detail,  and  should  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  Disendowment.    Details 
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can  always  be  settled  on  a  just  basis  afterwards ;  while,  in 
the  case  of  the  Irish  Church,  similar  difficulties  were  sue* 
cessfuUy  surmounted. 

(6)  That  there  would  be  no  devastation  of  the  Churches, 
nor  hardship  to  individual  incumbents.  Disendowment 
would  be  only  gradual ;  all  life  interests  would  be  scrupulously 
respected,  and  the  Church  would  be  allowed  to  retain  her 
recent  endowments. 

[It  is  generally  allowed  tliat  the  Church,  if  disestablished, 
niiist  be  dealt  with  generously  in  the  matter  of  her  endow- 
ments ;  and  that  she  (or  the  individuals  interested)  can  fairly 
claim  to  receive  a  certain  number  of  years'  purchase  of  her 
revenues,  the  State  appropriating  only  the  balance.  It  is 
usually  contended,  however,  that  the  terms  given  in  the 
case  of  the  Irish  Church  were  too  liberal  "  ;  and  that  the 
{latest  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  abuse  of  the  powers 
<if  "  commuting,  compounding,  and  cutting."] 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  if  dis- 
established the  Church  must  be  allowed  to  retain 
all  her  present  possessions,  without  deduction,  on  the 
grounds : — 

1. — That  the  State  is  bound  to  aecui-e  all  property  to  its 
owners ;  and  the  emoluments  of  the  Established  Church  are 
strictly  and  legally  her  own  property. 

2. — (n)  That  all  endowments  have  been  given  to  tlie  C'hm-ch 
as  such — while  most  have  been  given  to  her  as  a  Protestant 
Church — and  are  therefore  her  absolute  property,  and  to 
dispossess  her  would  be  robbeiy  and  sacrilege. 

(it)  That  practically,  with  the  exception  of  some  ti-ifling 
sums,  none  of  the  endowments  of  the  Church  have  coDie  from 
the  State  ;  the  Church  costs  nothing  to  the  nation  as  such. 
•  See  page  39. 
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8. — That  if  the  Cliurch  of  England  be  disendowed,  there 
must  be  concurrent  disendowment  of  all  other  religious 
sects  :  they  all  hold  their  i>roperty  on  the  same  tenure. 

4. — That  whatever  may  be  the  advantages  of  Disestablisli- 
iiitiit,  it  cannot  be  right  to  divert  any  of  the  funds  now 
applied  to  religious  purposes,  to  other  uses. 

5. — That  enoi-moua  difficulties — especially  in  connection 
with  the  sacred  buildings — would  arise  in  endeavouring  to 
carry  out  auy  scheme  of  partial  Disendowment. 


SCOTCH    DI.SESTABLISHMENT. 

In  addition  to  the  arguments  already  mentioned, 
most  of  which  apply  equally  to  the  question  of  the 
English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  Churches,  it  is  contended 
by  those  in  favour  of  the  Disestablishment  of  the 
Scotch  Church  :— 

1. — (a)  That  the  vast  majority  of  church-goiug  Scotch- 
men are  not  members  of  the  Established  Church.* 

(b)  That,  in  many  parishes,  the  congregation  attending 
the  Established  C'hui-ch  is  grotesquely  small. 

2. — That  the  Established  Church  is  simply  one  section 
of  the  Ih-esbyterian  Church  of  Scotland ;  and  her  recogni- 
tion  by   the   State  is  the  chief  bar  to  the  reunion  of  the 

*  It  was  CBti»&te<I  in  1872,  that,  in  Scotland,  out  of  a  popnlatJon  of 
3.100,000,  only  1,063,000  were  members  of  the  Established  Church.  On  the 
.i(hct  liand,  it  i»  asserted,  that  the  Churcli,  since  the  disruption  ot  1843,  has 
ailduil  and  endowed  340  I'ariah  Churches  (usually  with  manses),  at  a  cost  of 
£2,200,000,  and  that  it  has  shown  greater  vitality,  and  increased  ioDluiibera 
and  influence  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  other  Churchet. 
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several  branches  of  that  Church — a  renuioD  which  wouM 
result  in  great  economy  of  power  and  resources.* 

3. — That,  more  especially  in  Scotland,  this  sectional 
Church  has  possession  of  national  funds  which  were  never 
intended  to  be  used  in  providing  rehgious  ministrations  for 
one  portion  of  the  people  only. 

4. — That  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  established  for  the 
purpose  of  looking  after  the  poor  and  promoting  education, 
as  well  as  for  religious  purposes ;  and  she  has  now  been 
relieved  from  the  two  first  duties. 

5. — That  the  Scotch  Established  Church  is  constituted 
on  an  entu-ely  different  basis  to  the  English  Chnrch — being 
"  spiritually  and  ecclesiastically  autonomic."  That,  there- 
fore, disestablishment  in  Scotland  could  be  accomplished 
without  difficulty,  and  would  not  affect  the  question  of  dis- 
establishment in  England. 

6. — That  Scotland  is  ripe  for,  and  desirous  of,  dis- 
establishment. 


WELSH    DISESTABLISHMENT. 
As  regards  Wales,  it  is  also  contended : — 

1, — That  in  Wales  the  Church  of  England  is  an  alien 
Church,  a  "  Church  of  Conquest,"  which  has  never  taken 
root,  nor  succeeded  in  winning  the  love  and  loyalty  of  the 
people. 

2.  That  it  has  failed  to  fulfil  its  professed  object  as  a 
means  of  promoting  the  religious  interests  of  the  Welsh 
people. 
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8. — (o)  That  it  ministers  only  to  a  small  minority  of  tlie 
population,  and  a  Church  is  not  a  national  Church  unless  it 
contains  within  its  fold  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  tlie 
country  within  which  it  is  established.' 

{h)  That  even,  if  in  England,  the  Established  Church  can 
claim  to  be  called  a  \ational  Church,  it  lias  no  claim  to 
be  so  designated  in  Wales ;  dissent,  if  local  in  Englaod,  is 
national  in  Wales. 

4. — (a)  That  not  only  do  the  Dissenters  vastly  outnumber 
the  members  of  the  Established  Church,  but  the  growth  of 
Dissent  has  been  most  strongly  marked. 

(b)  That,  while  Dissent  has  made  enormous  headway,  and 
has  been  the  chief  means  of  fostering  and  extending  religion 
and  education  in  AVnles,  the  Established  Church  has  carried 
out  its  duties  in  a  perfunctory  and  slovenly  manner,  and 
has  been  a  hindrance,  rather  than  a  help,  to  the  evangeli- 
sation of  the  Principality. 

6. — That  the  Church  of  England  in  Wales  is  a  proselytis- 
ing Church,  and  thus  greatly  tends  to  embitter  religious 
feeling. 

6. — That  in  Wales,  the  Episcopalian  minority  comprises 
tlie  richer  classes,  the  Nonconformist  majority  the  poorer 
classes.  The  Chm'ch,  which  alone  receives  public  aid,  is 
the  Church  of  the  rich,  not  of  tlie  poor. 

7. — That   whatever  might   be  the  ease  in  England,  the 
Church  in  Wales  could  be  uprooted  without  any  wrench  to 
the  moral  or  spiritual  life  of  the  people. 
8. — That,  therefore,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  England, 

*  In  I6T6  the  [Kipulatioii  of  Wales  wtu  403,230,  of  whom  391,350  were  Church 
ot  Englfunl,  and  11,000  belonged  to  other  Churches.  In  I85I  it  appeared 
that  for  n  population  nf  a  little  over  1,000,000,  the  Church  of  Eng-lond  bad 
accommodalion  for  269,000  iwrsons,  and  olher  Churohes  for  600,000  peraong. 
It  was  estimated  in  1S81,  that  out  of  a  population  of  1,574,000,  aboat 
300,000  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England  and  abont  1,000,000  were 
Nonconfonn  iBls. 
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the  ailments  are  overwhelming  ia  favour  of  tlisestahlieh- 
meat  in  Wales. 

9. — (o)  That  the  people  of  Wales  are  different  from  the 
people  of  England  in  thoughts,  habits,  manners,  and 
langoa^ie,  and  can  claim  to  be  treated  separately  and 
distinctly. 

(ft)  That  as  separate  legislation  has  been  instituted  for 
Wales  on  educational  and  temperance  questions,  there  is 
precedent  for  dealing  separately  also  with  the  religious 
i]uestion. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended : — 

1. — (a)  That  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Church  of  Wales  there  is  complete  ecclesiastical,  constitu- 
tional, and  historical  identity. 

(b)  That  the  Church  in  Wales  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  the  one  cannot  be  disestablished  with- 
out the  other.  The  question  of  disestablishment  cannot  be 
limited  to  the  Principality  ;  it  must  be  settled  as  a  whole, 
not  as  II  part. 

2. — (n)  That  whatever  may  have  been  the  faults  or  mis- 
deeds of  the  Established  Church  in  Wales  in  the  past,  of 
late  years  it  has  made  vast  progress,  and  is  rapidly  over- 
taking Dissent,  and  will,  before  long,  even  if  it  is  not  as  yet, 
become  the  Church  of  the  majority. 

(b)  That  while  the  Church  is  waxing.  Nonconformity  is 
waning.  The  Church  is  solvent,  Dissent  is  bankrupt.  The 
Churches  were  fiUing,  the  Chapels  were  emptying. 

8. — (a)  That  the  bulk  of  the  philanthropic  and  benevolent 
work  of  the  Principality  is  done  by  the  ministers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  and  not  by  the  Dissenting  denomina- 
tions. 

(b)  That  in  Wales,  as  in  England,  the  EstabUshed  Church 
is  the  Church  of  the  very  poor. 
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The  interest  of  the  State  in  Educatioii  is  one  of  purely 
modem  growth,  and  only  dates  back  to  188'2.  Up  till  tlieii 
the  supply  of  elementary  education  had  been  left  entirely  to 
voluntary  agencies.  In  that  year,  however,  the  eyes  of  the 
nation  were  partially  opened  to  the  educational  destitution 
of  the  country,  and  it  was  determined  to  subsidise  the 
volimtary  agencies ;  and  an  annnal  sum  of  £20,000  was 
voted  for  the  purposes  of  elementaiT  education.  This 
sum  was  expended  in  giving  grants  in  aid  of  the  erection 
of  schools,  which  schools  were,  however,  to  be  in  connection 
with  the  two  great  voluntarj'  bodies, — the  National  Society 
(Church  of  England),  founded  in  1811,  and  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society  (Unaectarian),  founded  1808.  In 
1889  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  was  formed, 
and  £30,000  a  year  was  voted  for  educational  purposes, 
a  snm  which  was  gradually  increased  to  £100,000  by  1846. 

In  1846  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  instituted 
grants,  of  not  less  than  £15  or  more  than  £30,  to  teachers, 
in  augmentation  of  the  salaiT  paid  by  the  mnuagers,  on  con- 
dition of  their  obtaining  a  certiheate  of  merit  on  examina- 
tion. They  also  encouraged  the  training  of  pupil  teachers 
by  granting  aid  to  the  training  colleges,  and  by  dii-ectly 
paying  stipends  to  the  pupil  teachers  themselves.  By  1850 
the  number  of  schools  under  inspection  had  increased  to 
2,000,  and  the  accommodation  to  nearly  500,000  places. 
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Id  185S,  when  the  ^ant  amounted  to  £160,000  a  year,  it 
was  fonnd,  that,  though  by  the  help  of  the  Government  huild- 
iog  grants  many  schools  had  been  established,  tlieir  mainten- 
ance from  purely  voluntarj-  sources  was  often  precarious,  and 
inadequate  to  tlieir  proper  support ;  additional  subsidies  were, 
thei^fore,  given  to  rural  districts  in  the  fonu  of  capitation 
grants  on  the  attendance  of  children,  an<l  in  1856  these  were 
extended  to  town  districts  as  well.  By  1861  the  number  of 
children  in  avert^e  attendance  in  tlie  assisted  schools,  6,900 
in  number,  had  inci-eased  to  700,000,  with  920,000  on  the 
books,  and  the  total  grant  to  £840,000  a-year,  of  which 
about  £500,000  was  for  "  maintenance."  At  the  same 
time  some  1,250,000  children  were  on  the  books  of  unassisted 
schools.  In  that  year,  consequent  on  the  Keport  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission,  the  system  of  State 
payment  was  altered,  and  under  the  Revised  Code  (Mr. 
Lowe's),  grants  were  first  given  for  the  individual  examina- 
tion of  children,  whQe  at  the  same  time  direct  payment  to 
the  teachers  by  the  State  was  abolished. 

Thus  step  by  step  the  State  found  itself  obliged  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  those  who  were  endeavouiing  to  provide 
elementary  education.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  aids,  it  was 
found  in  1870  that,  though  the  number  of  children  provided 
for  ainoonted  to  over  2,000,000,  those  in  no  way  provided 
for  still  amounted  to  over  a  million ;  and  the  nation  at  last 
appreciated  the  necessity  of  having  a  school  place  for  every 
child,  and  every  child  in  its  place.  It  became  evident  that, 
to  attain  the  former  of  these  ends,  the  voluntary  system 
must  he  supplemented  by  a  national  system ;  and  the  question 
arose  whether  this  public  system  should  be  directed  from  a 
ceutre,  and  the  cost  be  defrayed  from  the  taxes,  or  whether 
each  locality  should  provide  its  own  educational  necessaries, 
with  the  assistance  of  grants  from  the  consolidated  fund. 

The   result   of   the    discussion  was    the    establishment 
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of  School  Boards  to  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  the 
Toluntarjr  system ;  and  the  support  of  Board  Schools  from 
rates,  taxes,  and  fees. 

To  secure  the  full  attendance  of  the  children  at  the  schools 
provided  for  them,  compulsion  became  necessary.  The 
extension  of  compulsion  has  taken  place  gradually ;  at  first, 
in  1870,  permissive  compulsion  was  introduced  in  School 
Board  districts, — School  Boards  might  enact  and  cany  out 
bye-laws  if  they  chose  ;  secondly,  in  1876,  permissive  com- 
pulsion was  extended  to  all  districts,  and  in  addition,  the 
declaration  was  made,  that  "  it  is  the  duty  of  the  parent  to 
cause  his  child  to  receive  elementar)-  instruction  ;  "  thirdly, 
in  1680,  compulsion  was  made  compulsory  throughout  the 
conntrj'.  Along  with  compulsion  arose  the  question  of 
whether  a  fee,  and  if  so  what  fee,  should  be  exacted  from 
the  parent. 

The  efficient  elementary  schools  of  England,  Wales,  and 
Scotland  provided,  in  1890,  6,200,000  places,  of  which 
2,680,000  were  in  Board  Schools.  The  average  number  of 
scholars  in  attendance  was  4,230,000.  The  cost  to  the- 
Imperial  Exchequer  (including  administration)  for  ele- 
mentary education  in  Great  Biitain  amounted,  in  the  same- 
year,  to  over  £4,000,000  (the  grant  averaging  17«.  10d.J|a 
head) ;  the  sum  raised  from  the  rates  was  £1,570,000 ;  the 
fees  amounted  to  £2,240,000,  and  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions and  endowments  to  £968,000;  making  a  total 
outlay  of  nearly  nine  millions.* 


•  In  1886  »  fecond  Euncation  CommiEsion  was  npi  oinled,  which  finallf 
reported  in  Aa^st,  tS88.  Ibe  Coda  of  1990  wu  lugelj  lonnded  on  aoia& 
ot  tl:c  lecommeDdfttiani  of  the  Commitsion. 
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FREE    SCHOOLS. 


In  previous  editions,  the  arguments  in  favour  of, 
and  against,  Free  Schools  -were  given  at  length.  In 
1891,  a  Free  School  Act  for  England  and  Wales 
("Elementary  Education  Act,  1891,")  was  passed. 

Its  chief  provisions  were  as  follows : — 

A  fee-grant  of  ten  shillings  a  child,  for  each  child  between 
four  and  fourteen  years  of  age  in  average  attendance,  will  be 
paid  to  the  managers  of  any  public  elementary  school  (other 
than  an  evening  school)  willing  to  receive  it.  Where  the 
average  fee,  during  the  year  ending  January,  1891,  did  not 
exceed  ten  shillings  a  head,  no  fee,  in  any  school  accepting 
the  grant,  shall  continue  to  be  charged  for  children  between 
four  and  fourteen  ;  and,  where  the  average  rate  received  in 
respect  of  fees  and  hooks  did  not  exceed  ten  shillings,  no 
charge  of  any  kind  shall  be  made.  Where  the  average 
fee  exceeded  ten  shillings,  the  surplus  over  and  above 
the  ten  shillings,  but  no  more,  may  continue  to  be 
charged. 

Pi'ovision  is  made,  whereby,  if,  after  a  year's  grace,  it  is 
represented  to  the  Department  that  there  is  still  in  any 
district  an  insufficient  amount  of  free  school  accommodation, 
and  the  Department  are  satisfied,  after  enquiry,  tiiat  this  is 
the  case,  they  will  direct  the  deficiency  to  be  supplied  by  a 
School  Board.  On  the  oiherhand,  if,  owing  to  a  change  of 
population  in  the  district,  the  Department  consider  that  it 
vould  be  to  the  educational  benefit  of  the  district  to  re- 
introdace  or  to  raise  the  fees  in  any  particular  school,  they 
can  do  so. 

Lastly,  power  is  given  to  Hie  managers  of  neighhonring 

F  S 
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schools  to  associate  for  all  purposes,  and  to  elect  a  joint 
Committee  for  their  schools.* 


RELIGIOUS    TEACHING    IN    BOARD    SCHOOLS. 

It  is  proposed  by  some  to  withdraw  from  School 
Boards  the  power  of  giving  any  reKgioue  teaching 
in  their  schools,  and  to  make  Board  School  teaching 
entirely  secular. 

This  proposal  is  supported  on  the  grounds : — 

1. — (By  some.)  That  it  is  beyond  the  pro\'ince  of  the 
State  to  recognize  any  religious  teaching. 

3.' — (By  others.)  That  though  tlie  State  may  recognize 
religious  teaching,  it  should  not  use  the  national  money  iu 
encouraging  the  teaching  of  that  which  part  of  the  nation 
objects  to  or  disbelieves. 

8.— That  the  necessary  religious  teaching  can  be  giveu  out 
of  school  hours,  and  in  Sunday  schools ;  and  the  childi'eii 
attending  Sunday  schools  hare  largely  increased  in  numbers 
in  consequence  of  increased  education. 

4. — Tliat  where  religious  instruction  is  given,  the  teacher 
who  is  not  a  Protestant  or  a  believer,  is  either  obliged  Ui 
give  up  his  profession,  or  liypocritically  to  teach  that  in 
which  he  disbelieves  or  of  which  be  disapproves, 

5. — That  to  forbid  the  teaching  of  all  doctrine,  and  pro- 
miscuouBly  to  place  the  religious  instruction  in  the  hands  of 

■  The  provisions. of  the  "Beventeen  ami  sixpenny  limit"  (Sec.  19  of 
Edncatiou  Act,  1870)  arc,  however,  maintainei]  in  regard  to  each  indiviiliiBl 
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teachers  who  belong  to  many  sects,  or  to  none,  is  bad  for 
morality  and  disastrous  to  religion. 

6. — That  religious  teaching,  if  given  at  all,  must  neces- 
sarily be  sectaiian  in  bias;  and  as  the  training  colleges 
are  nearly  all  in  the  hands  of  one  sect,  tiiat  denomination 
obtains  on  unfair  advantage  over  the  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  present  permissive  power  of 
giving  unsectarian  religioua  teaching  in  Board  Schools 
is  upheld  on  the  grounds  : — - 

1. — That  education  without  any  religious  teaching  is 
worse  than  useless. 

2.— (a)  That  the  State  ought  not  to  hold  aloof  from  all 
recognition  of  religious  teaching. 

(fc)  And  that  by  refraining  from  any  recognition  of  reli- 
gious teaching,  and  still  more  by  practically  prohibiting  it, 
the  State  would  cast  doubts  on  all  religion. 

(f)  That  as  the  State  gives  giants  towards  the  secular 
iustruction  only,  it  does  not  actually  endow  religious  teach- 
ing in  any  way. 

3. — That  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  religious 
instruction  given  by  the  teachers  in  Boaid  Schools  is 
essentially  reverential  and  religious,  though  not  sectarian. 

4, — That  the  religit>us  scruples  of  all  are  protected  by  the 
Conscience  Clause, 

5. — That  religious  hatreds  are  softened  by  bringing 
cliildren  of  different  denominations  under  one.  common 
religious  teaching. 

6. — That  at  present  the  majoiity  of  the  ratepayers,  if  they 
so  desire,  can  prohibit  religious  instruction  in  their  schools, 
Rud  it  would  be  intolerable  that  the  wishes  of  the  majorities 
ill  other  places  should  be  overridden. 

7- — That  the  attempt  to  do  without  religious  teaching  in 
Birmingham  and  elsewhere  has  been  a  failure ;  and  the  step 
originally  taken  has  had  to  be  retraced. 

L     ,l,z<,i:,.,GOOgk" 


EEFORM.' 


Beforf.  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  the  iiomber  of  iiomi- 
nation  seats  was  enormons.  It  was  computed  that  ITS 
members  were  actually  returoed  by  89  peers,  while  100 
others  obtaiDed  their  seats  through  the  influence  of  6C 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Government 
itself  could  command  seven  seats.  In  some  boroughs 
there  were  practically  no  electors. 

The  "  first "  Beform  Act,  introduced  by  Lord  Grey's 
Government  in  1831,  was  passed  in  1882.  Its  main  pro- 
visions :  (i.)  Simplified  and  unified  the  existing  fnui- 
chises,  which  were  so  complicated,  that  in  boroughs  alone 
there  were  no  less  than  twenty-five  different  qualifications, 
extending  ver}'  low  down  on  the  one  hand,  and  being  vei-j- 
much  restricted  on  the  other.  This  simplification  was  accom- 
plished (to  use  general  terms)  by  reducing  the  franchise  in 
boroughs  to  an  uniform  £10  household,  and  in  counties  to  a 
£10  freehold  and  copyhold,  and  a  £50  leasehold  qualification. 
By  these  means  about  half  a  million  of  electors  were  added 
to  the  register,  (ii.)  Disfranchised  all  boroughs  containing 
less  than  2000  inhabitants,  56  in  number;  semi-disfranchised 
80  other  boroughs  of  less  than  4,000  inhabitants,  and  amnl- 
gamated  two  others,  making  143  borough  seats  available  fur 

*  In  the  seventh  edition,  the  ailments  for  nod  against  Beform  and  Bedic- 
tributioD  wore  omitted.  But  I  have  thought  it  well  to  leave  the  historical 
KtTospect,  and  have  brought  it  up  to  date,  adding  a  section  on  ■'  Haoboo^l 
Batti^." 
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RedistributioD,  of  which  6S  were  given  to  the  counties.  In 
England  an<t  Wales  48  new  boroughs  were  created,  of  which 
22 — including  Manchester,  Birmiughftm,  Leeds,  Sheffield, 
Tower  Hamlets,  Finshury,  Greenwich,  and  Lambeth — were 
to  return  two,  and  the  rest  one  member  each.  Seven 
counties  each  received  a  third  member,  and  twenty-six  were 
divided,  each  division  to  send  two  members ;  while  Yorkshire 
was  given  six  members  instead  of  four,  the  Isle  of  Wight 
constituency  was  formed,  and  in  Wales  three  counties  had 
iin  additional  member.  In  Scotland  the  representation  was 
completely  re-arranged ;  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  were  given 
a  second  member,  five  new  single  boroughs  were  created, 
and  69  towns  were  formed  into  14  "  districts  of  burghe," 
each  returning  one  member,  while  three  additional  seats 
were  given  to  the  counties.  In  Ireland,  Belfast,  Limerick, 
Waterford,  Galway,  and  the  University  of  Dublin  were 
given  second  members.  Thus,  England  was  to  return  500 
members  instead  of  513,  Scotland  6S  instead  of  45,  and 
Ireland  105  instead  of  100,  in  all  658. 

In  each  of  the  years  1852,  1854,  1859,  1860.  and  1866, 
Reform  Bills  were  introduced  by  the  Governments  of  the 
day,  but  ultimately  withdrawn. 

The  Reform  Acts  of  1867-8,  introduced  by  Mr.  Disraeli— 
but  in  their  passage  through  the  House  greatly  extended  and 
altered,  both  in  principle  and  detail — as  passed,  provided  (i.) 
For  the  reduction  of  the  borough  franchise  in  England  and 
Scotland  to  the  basis  of  household  sufirage,  with  a  £10 
lodger  qualification ;  in  Ireland  to  a  £i  rating ;  of  the  county 
franchise  to  a  £12  rating  qualification,  in  Scotland  £14 
valuation,  (ii.)  For  the  disfranchisement  of  11  boroughs — 
4  fur  covmpt  practices,  and  7  as  cootnining  less  than  5,000 
inhabitants — and  the  semi-disfranchisenient  of  88  more  with 
populations  below  10,000,  making  in  all  52  borough  seats 
available  for  Bedistiibntlon.    Seven  of  these  seats  were 
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given  to  ScotlaDd,  raiamg  the  number  of  her  representatives 
to  60,  and  were  applied  to  creating  two  University  seats, 
to  giving  Glasgow  a  third  seat,  to  creating  the  "Border 
Burghs,"  and  to  giving  an  additional  member  to  Dundee  and 
to  two  Gonnties.  In  Ireland  no  change  wns  made.  In 
England,  additional  members  (bringing  them  up  to  three) 
were  given  to  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and 
Leeds;  nine  new  boroughs,  each  returning  one  member, 
were  formed,  together  with  Chelsea  and  Hackney  each 
returning  two ;  Salford  and  Merthyr  Tydvil  had  each  an 
additional  member ;  the  University  of  London  was  created ; 
and  13  counties  were  divided,  and  were  given  25  additional 
members.  The  system  of  minority  voting  wa^  applied  to 
the  three-cornered  constituencies. 

The  Kefoiin  Act  of  1884,  inti'oduced  first  in  the  session  of 
that  year  b}'  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  rejected  by  the  House  of 
liords,  re-introduced  in  the  autumn  session,  and  passed,  veaa 
purely  a  Franchise  BDI,  the  question  of  Redistribution 
of  Seats,  being  dealt  with  in  a  separate  and  subsequent 
Ai't. 

The  general  principle  of  the  Act  was  to  unite  tlie  three 
kingdoms  in  one  and  the  same  "  household  "  frnnchiBe.  lu 
onler  to  do  this  it  (i.)  Assimilated  tlie  county  iraochise  to 
tliat  existing  in  the  boroughs,  namely,  rateable  household 
suffrage,  retaining  tlie  £10  lodger  franchise;  and  reduced 
the  £12  county  rating  to  a  non -residential  qualification  of 
:£10  yearl,^'  value,  (ii.)  Lictuded,  both  in  counties  and 
boroughs,  by  means  of  the  "Semce"  franchise,  those 
responsible  householders  who  were  neither  owners  nor 
tenants,  but  who  held  their  houses  as  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  their  service,  (iii.)  Prevented  the  manufacture  of 
'fiiggot"  votes,  by  prohibiting  future  qualification  by  rent- 
charge — except  for  the  whole  of  a  titlie  rentcharge — and 
by  forbidding  tJie  subdivision  of  any  interest  in  any  land  or 
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tenement,  unleBS  the  owners  have  derived  their  interest  by 
will  or  marriage,  or  are  hom'i  fide  partners  in  business. 

The  Redistribution  Act  of  1885,  introduced  in  the 
course  of  the  autumn  sesbiou  of  1384,  was  a  most  sweeping 
measure,  which  adopted  and  ap|)lied  almost  universflUy  the 
Bystem  of  single  member  seats,  and  went  far  towei'ds  the 
adoption  of  tlie  principle  of  equal  electoral  distrii'ts. 

The  Act  disfranchised,  by  absorption  into  the  county, 
all  boroughs  below  15,000  inhabitants,  107  in  number  with 
120  seats ;  and  two,  with  four  seats,  f<)r  cornipt  practices ;  it 
so  mi-disfranchised  all  boroughs  containing  between  15,000 
iind  50,000  inhabitants,  89  in  number  with  S9  seats ;  and 
ill  addition  three  counties  each  lost  a  sent.* 

This  gave  a  total  of  166  seats  {of  which  163  were 
borough  seats).  To  these  were  added  six  seats,  then  in 
nbeyance  for  corrupt  practices  and  now  revived  ;  while  the 
■iumber  of  members  of  the  House  was  increased  by  12,  thus 
^i^Hng  a  total  of  184  seats  available  for  Redistribution.  Of 
these,  60  were  allotted  to  the  counties  (an  additional  repre- 
sentation of  57),  and  124  to  the  boroughs  (a  diminution  of 
representation  of  39).  Scotland  received  12,  imd  England 
6  additional  members,  Wales  and  Ireland  remaining  as 
before. 

Constituencies  of  165,000  inhabitants  and  above,  received 
additional  members,  one  for  about  every  54,000  inhabitants, 
with  the  exception  of  London,  which  was  dealt  with  less 
liberally.  Thus,  Yorkshire  has  now  in  all  26  members,  Lan- 
cashire, 23,  Liverpool,  9,  Glasgow  niid  Birmingham,  7  each, 
Manchester,  6,  &c.,  while  London,  enlarged  in  area,  returns 
CI  members  against  tlie  22  previously. 

But  a  further  shifting  of  constituencies  took  jilace.  For, 
with  the  exception  of  those  boroughs  of  between  50,000  and 

•  The  Dnivendtj-  scats  -s^kt^  eii!m|it  from  tbcsc,  as  well  as  from  the  other 
pTOTiiiocs  uf  the  Act, 
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166,000  inbabitants,  which  already  retamed  two  members, 
29  in  number,  all  other  conatitaencies,  whether  old  or  new, 
which  returned  more  than  one  member,  were  mapped  oat 
on  the  siiigle>meml>er  system,  the  counties  into  diTisions, 
tlie  boroughs  into  wards  or  districts,  each  to  return  one 
member.*  The  "three-cornered"  constituencies  disappeared. 

The  number  of  members — in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
franchisement of  divers  corrapt  boroughs — amounted  in 
1884  to  652,  of  whom  England  had  489,  Scotland,  60,  and 
Ireland,  108.  This  number  was  increased  to  670,f  of  whom 
to  England  and  Wales  (population  26,000,000),  were  assigned 
495,  to  Scotland  (population  3,730,000),  72,  and  to  Ireland 
(population,  1881,  5,100,000),  as  before,  103. 

The  Reform  Act  of  1832  doubled  the  electorate,  increas- 
ing it  from  440,000  to  about  900,000.  The  number  of  TOtera 
in  1866  amounted  to  1,864,000,  which  was  increased  by  the 
Refonn  Bills  of  1867-68  to  2,600,000.  The  number  on  the 
register  in  1883  was  about  8,170,000,  of  whom  England 
had  2,620,000,  Scotland  320,000,  and  Ireland  227,000.  The 
Reform  Act  of  1884  enfranchised  nearl}'  two  million  and 
a  half  of-  persons,  of  whom  1,700,000  are  in  England, 
250,000  in  ScoUand,  and  500,000  in  Ireland.:  The  electors 
on  the  register  in  1692  numbered  6,161,000,  of  whom 
4,810,000  were  in  England,  606,000  in  Scotland,  and 
745,000  in  Ireland. 

*  The  City  ot  London  alone,  in  virtue  of  its  historic  associations, 
I'CDiained  imdiridcd,  bat  its  mcmbeTB  were  icdaced  from  four  to  two. 

I  Bt-e  note,  p,  lo7. 

J  The  nnmbcr  of  new  electors  CDfranchised  in  Ireland,  in  conseqijcnce 
of  the  equalization  of  the  fTanchise  throughout  the  United  Singdom,  was 
much  lai^r  in  proportion  than  in  England  and  Seotland.  Tbig  is  doe  to 
the  fact,  that  in  1829  Sir  Robert  Peel  nieed  the  freehold  qualificaUon  b«&i 
40f .  to  £  10,  tboB  vastly  reducing  the  Irish  elcetorate ;  white  the  Keform 
Acts  ot  1832  and  18GS  left  the  Irish  franchise  almost  untouched ;  on  the 
other  hand  the  Irish  Francbiee  Act  of  1860  reduced  the  boioof^  ftkuchise 
to  an  £8  rating. 
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ELECTORAL  EEFOEM. 

The  chief  Electoral  Reforms  at  present  advocated, 
are — (1)  The  reform  of  the  existing  system  of  Kegis- 
tration;  (2)  "One  man  one  vote;"  and  (3)  "Every 
man  a  vote;"  (4)  Shorter  Parliaments  ;  (5)  Elections 
to  be  held  on  one  and  the  same  day ;  (6)  The  trans- 
ference of  the  Eetuming  Officer's  expenses  to  the 
taxes  or  the  rates ;  (7)  Payment  of  Members. 

The  general  principles  propomided  by  the  advocates 
of  Reform  are : — 

1. — (a)  Tliat  the  true  democratic  principle  is,  not  only 
Government  o/  the  people,  for  the  people,  but  by  the  people. 

(!>)  That  to  obtain  this,  there  must  be  complete  electornl  re- 
presentation, and  complete  electoral  simplicity  and  equality ; 
wealth  must  not  enfranchise  nor  poverty  disfi'anchise. 

'2. — That  every  man  should  possess  not  only  the  right  to 
vote  but  the  power  to  be  voted  fur. 

8. — That  all  the  existing  restrictions  tell  in  favour  of 
Property,  and  against  the  People. 

4. — That,  in  order  to  improve  legislation,  the  instrument 
by  which  legislation  is  carried  out  must  be  perfected. 
Election  Reform  is  a  means  to  an  end. 

5. — That,  without  the  full  power  of  the  people  behind, 
€ssential  and  sweeping  reforms  cannot  be  caiTied  through. 
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MANHOOD    SUFFRAGE. 

It  is  proposed  to  place  the  franchise  on  the  basis  of 
Manhood  Suffrage,  so  that  evei-y  male  adult — not  a 
criminal,  lunatic,  or  pauper — should  be  entitled  to  be 
placed  on  the  register. 

This  proposal  is  advocated  on  the  grounds  :• — 

1. — ((()  That  every  man  who  belongs  to  a  Commonwealth 
lias  a  right  to  share  in  the  management  of  its  affairs,  inas- 
much us  he  is  ft  contributor  to  the  public  revenue,  by  rates 
and  taxes,  and  to  the  public  wealtli,  by  his  labour.  He  has, 
tlierefore,  a  just  claim  (and  as  he  can  make  himself  mis- 
chievous and  burdensome  to  the  nation,  it  is  expedient  to 
allow  it)  to  take  part  in  the  passing  of  its  laws,  in  the 
healing  of  its  grievances,  in  the  choice  of  its  rulers,  in 
deciding  whether  it  should  make  war,  and  what  steps  it 
should  take  for  its  defence.  He  cannot  rigbtfuUy  be  de- 
prived of  all  contiol  over  matters  which  touch  bis  well-being 
so  closely  ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  he  can  legitimately 
exercise  influence  on  the  government  of  tlie  countrj'  is  by 
the  [JOHsession  of  a  vote. 

Hut  that  this  right  is  forfeited  by  pauiierism  and  by 
crime.  The  man  who  is  eitlier  useless  or  baneful  to  the 
Commonwealth  has  no  claim  to  handle  its  affflirs. 

{b)  That  not  only  every  in(hvidual,  but  eveiy  class  in  a 
Commonwealth,  has  a  claim  to  share  in  its  counsels,  or,  at 
least,  to  liave  a  spokesman  in  the  National  Assembly. 

(c)  That,  thus  alone,  will  a  full  and  fair  expression  of 
public  opinion  be  secured. 

2. — (a)  Tliat  tbe  broader  tlie  basis  of  tlie  Constitution, 
tlie  more  firmly  will  it  rest. 

*  Scr  also  the  ailments  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  Plural  I'lif 'm^. 
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{b)  ThatwereParliament  more  under  the  sway  of  the  whole 
people,  the  different  classes  would  be  further  knit  together, 
legislation  would  be  bolder,  more  vigorous,  and  beneficent. 

(«)  That  every  section  of  the  community  knows  something 
— and  something  material  to  the  general  weal — which  the 
other  sections  do  not  know,  and  the  power  of  expressing  this 
knowledge  will  add  to  the  common  stock  information  which 
else  would  be  wanting. 

(d)  That  men  understand  and  manage  their  own  affoii-s 
better  than  others  who  may  perhaps  have  conflicting  interests 
to  serve. 

3. — That  a  nation  preferring  self-government  should  bu 
self-governed ;  the  basis  of  the  Constitution  should  be  con- 
sistent as  well  as  wide ;  privilege  and  fi'anchise  should  not 
be  capricious. 

4. — (a)  That  there  is  no  logical  or  intelligible  halting- 
place  short  of  manhood  suffrage. 

(b)  That,  with  the  introduction  of  manhood  sufii-age, 
we  should  have  got  to  the  rock  bed ;  and  tlie  agitation  for 
electoral  changes  would  cease, 

5. — (a)  That  the  exteusion  of  the  franchise  would  not 
enfraachise  a  fresh  "  class  "  of  voters,  but  would  only  give 
to  the  rest  of  the  ui'ban  and  iniral  male  adults  that  which 
has  already  been  granted  to  some. 

(b)  That,  especially  in  some  of  the  great  towns  in  the 
Midlands,  manhood  suffirage  is  already  to  a  large  extent  in 
force. 

6. — That  the  men  pnncipolly  excluded  under  the  present 
system,  are  the  younger  men — as  a  class,  intelligent, 
educated  and  active  members  of  the  community ;  men  who 
would  improve  and  not  lower  the  standard  of  the  electorate. 
7. — (a)  That  the  unenfranchised  man  has  the  same  qualifi- 
cation for  the  franchise  as  his  enfranchised  fellow — namely, 
interest  in  good  government. 
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(6)  That  as  it  is  to  the  interest  of  all  to  be  well  goTemed, 
there  will  be  no  severance  of  interests  between  those  in 
question  and  the  nation  at  large. 

8. — That  the  gift  of  political  power  strengthens  the  cha- 
racter, tends  to  educate,  gives  greater  interest  in  good  govern- 
ment, and  further  enhances  the  dignity  of  the  receiver. 

9. — That  it  is  better  to  give  freely  than  to  yield  under 
pi-essure. 

10. — That  men  denied  the  privileges  are  apt  to  forget  the 
duties  of  citizenship. 

11. — (fl)  That  the  vote  should  be  attached,  not  to  tlie 
qualification,  but  to  the  individual ;  electoral  rights  should 
be  based  on  manhood,  not  on  property. 

(b)  That  electoral  qualification  should  depend  on  age,  not 
on  residence. 

12. — («)  That  the  increase  in  the  electorate  would  fur- 
ther diminish  the  undue  influence  of  wealth  and  of  the 
aristocracy, 

(b)  That  as  property  not  only  gives  a  plurahty  of  votea, 
but  affects  more,  ^e  educated  and  wealthy  classes  would 
not  really  be  swamped  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
votei-s,  or  find  their  legitimate  influence  diminished. 

13. — That,  hitherto,  the  lowering  of  the  franchise  has 
never  been  followed  by  the  prophesied  evils;  the  pre- 
sumption against  change  has  become  comparatively  weak. 

14. — {a)  That  the  immense  simphfication  of  the  franchise 
which  would  follow  on  manhood  suffrage,  would  greatly 
£acilitate  the  registration  of  voters;  doubt  and  difficulty 
would  he  minimised,  simplicity  would  succeed  com- 
plication. 

(i)  That,  more  especially,  is  the  lodger  vote  full  of 
anomalies  and  inequalities,  en&anchising  property,  dis- 
franchising poverty — manhood  soflTrage  alone  would  correct 
these  inequalities. 
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15. — Thftt  the  abolition  of  plural  voting  would  almost  ' 
□ecesBftiily  follow  the  adoption  of  manhood  suffrage. 

16. — (a)  That  manhood  suffrage  ia  in  force  in  nearly 
every  civilized  conntrj-.  In  France,  Germany,  Italy,  ic, 
as  well  as  in  om-  aelf-goveming  Colonies,  and  the  United 
States  of  America. 

(i)  That  the  citizens  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  quite 
as  much  to  be  trusted  with  universal  suffrage  as  those  of  any 
other  coimtry. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  adoption  of  Manhood  Suf- 
frage is  opposed,  on  the  grounds  :• — 

1. — That  no  one  has  a  "  right "  to  claim  the  franchise. 

2. — (a)  That  the  object  to  be  arrived  at  is  the  best  possible 
government ;  not  that  certain  persons  should  he  gratified  by 
having  a  share  in  ruling.  That  the  claim  of  individuals, 
and  even  of  classes,  to  share  in  political  power  is  secondary 
to  the  paramount  claim  of  the  whole  people  to  he  ruled  by 
the  best  rulers,  and  in  the  best  way.  Thus  it  would  be  a 
wronc[  done  to  the  nation,  if  the  better-taught  classes,  who 
also  have  most  at  stake,  and  have  a  greater  knowledge  of 
poUtics,  were  overwhelmed  by  mere  numbers. 

(6)  That  the  House  of  Commons,  under  the  existing 
extended  franchise,  fully  represents  popular  feeling. 

3. — (fl)  That,  while  dreaming  of  equahty,  the  gi-eatest 
inequality  would  be  caused  by  placing  the  minority — the 
rich  and  educated — at  the  mercy  of  the  day  labourer  and 
the  working  man. 

(Ii)  That  the  enfranchisement  of  the  masses  would  mean 
the  disfranchisement  of  the  rich  and  educated. 

4. — (a)  That  every  person  with  any  stake  in  the  country 
is  already  enfranchised. 

*  See  alio  tho  arguncnt*  Against  Plural  Voting. 
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(b)  That  any  one  can  now,  by  a  minimum  of  indnstrj- 
and  thrift,  qualify  hinaself  for  a  vote. 

(c)  That  those  who  have  gathered  no  wealth,  and  hence 
remain  on  the  lowest  levels  of  the  working  classes,  have 
shown  themselves  unfit  for  handling  the  i)olicy  of  the 
kingdom. 

5. — (a)  That  ab'eady — though  tlie  step  cannot  now  be 
retraced — too  great  an  element  of  ignorance  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  electoral  system  by  the  Jatest  extension  of 
the  franchise. 

(b)  Thai,  the  residuum  it  is  now  proposed  to  enfranchise, 
are  of  necessity,  with  few  exceptions,  the  most  ignorant 
and  the  least  intelligent  body  of  persons  in  the  kingdom. 
They  cannot  impixjve,  and  will  of  necessity  lower  the 
electoral  standai-d — already  too  low. 

6. — That  they  will  be  easily  bribed  in  the  concrete,  and 
easily  bamboozled  in  the  abstract.  Their  enfranchisement 
would  tend  to  electoral  corruption  and  political  dishonesty. 
7. — (a)  That  the  working  classes,  if  the  whole  of  them 
were  endowed  with  power,  would  use  it  to  overthrow,  or  Ht 
least  to  injure,  the  institutions  of  the  realm. 

(b)  That  the  voice  of  the  working  people  would  be  on  the 
side  of  extravagance,  war,  and  communism. 

8. — That  those  proposed  to  be  enfranchised,  having  a  class 
interest,  would  combihe  against  the  rest  of  the  community ; 
being  ignorant,  they  would  be  easily  led  and  swayed  by 
demagogues;  and,  being  numerous,  they  would  obtain  what- 
ever they  desired. 

9. — That  the  extension  of  the  franchise  has  lowered,  and 
will,  if  extended,  still  further  lower,  the  standard  of  political 
courage  and  originality  of  statesmen,  while  weakening  the 
independence  of  legislation,  the  vigour  of  administration, 
and  the  capacity*  of  Parliament. 

10. — That  it  wonld  give  free  scope  to  socialism  and  ultra- 
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philanthropic  tendencies,  and  result  in  a  gi'eat  increase  of 
the  poor  rates. 

11. — That  the  extension  of  the  franchise  is  not  really 
demanded ;  its  concession  is  not  therefore  required. 

12. — (a)  That  the  present  anomaly  does  no  harm;  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  might  do  untold  evil.  It  is  wise 
to  leave  well  alone. 

(b)  That  it  is  a  mistake  to  be  constantly  tinkering  at  tlie 
Oonstitation.  It  Is  too  soon  to  begin  amending  the  Keform 
Act  of  18e4. 

13. — That  it  would  increase  the  costliness  of  elections. 

14. — (a)  (By  some.)  That  manhood  sufTrnge  would 
necessarily  involve  a  considerable  redistribution  of  seats, 
tuid  probably  also  equal  electoral  districts. 

(b)  That  a  redistribution  of  seats  (especially  with  equal 
electoral  districts)  would  necessarily  involve  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  proportionate  representation  of  the  three  king- 
doms ;  thus  re-opening  the  difficult  question  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  Ireland. 

15. — That  manhood  suffrage  has,  on  the  whole,  not 
worked  satisfactorily  in  our  self-governing  Colonies. 


"ONE  MAN,  ONE  VOTE." 

Further,  it  is  proposed  that  the  system  under  which 
a  man,  who  possesses  distinct  qualifications  in  different 
constituencies,  can  claim  to  be  placed  on  the  register 
of  Toters,  and  can  vote,  in  more  than  one  con- 
stituency, should  cease;*  and  that,  in  future,  no 
elector  should  be  entitled  to  vote  in  more  than  one 

•  Of  the  fi,<»00,(XKi  votera  of  the  United  Kingdom,  586,000  have  daplicatc 
voles  ;  of  liiese,  about  iC^iiOOO  arc  resident  owners,  and  therefore  not  plural 
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electoral  area  during  the  coatinuance  of  one  and  the 
same  register.* 

The  abolition  of  Plural  Voting  is  supported  on  the 
groimds : — 

1. — (a)  That  it  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
principle  of  representative  goverament,  that  one  man 
should  possess  greater  statutory  electoral  powers  and 
privileges  than  another. 

{b)  That,  with  the  great  extension  of  the  franchise,  with 
the  abohtiou  of  fancy  franchises,  of  checks  and  halances, 
plural  voting  has  become  an  anachronism. 

2. — That,  in  the  interests  of  the  pnbhc  welfare — in  order 
to  bring  about  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number — all  electors  should  be  on  an  equality.! 

3. — That  Parliamentary  representation  is  founded  on 
National,  not  I>ocal,  interests ;  and  a  mere  multiphcation  of 
local  qualifications  should  not  entitle  to  additional  electoml 
privileges. 

4. — (o)  That  no  special  privileges — electoral  or  other- 
wise— should  be  given  to  a  particular  class  or  to  individuals, 
and  denied  to  others. 

(b)  That  Parliament  has  decided  that  each  householder 
has  a  right  to  a  vote ;  and,  this  being  so,  no  one  house- 
holder should  have  greater  electoral  rights  than  another ;  or 
possess  the  power  of  multiplying  his  vote. 

6. — {a)  That  each  self-supporting  and  law-abiding  citizen 
is,  on  the  average,  as  well  quaU&ed  as  another  to  express  an 
opinion  on  public  affairs. 

(6)  That  each  one,  whatever  his  position,  has  ft  relatively 

Totera,  leaving  about  190,000  plural  votere.  (Mr.  Rit<;hie,  H.  ot  C. 
MaTch  S,  1891,    See  also  Debate,  May  3rd,  1892.) 

*  He  would  be  given  the  power  of  electing  Id  which  comUtiieiiej,  and  on 
nhicb  qualiHcatioD,  he  would  desire  to  be  r^iiatered. 

f  See  also  the  aigomenta  tor  Jfaithood  Suffrage. 
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«qnal  stake — life,  property,  health,  happiness,  security — in 
the  country,  and  an  equal  interest  in  good  government. 

(c)  That  the  interest  of  the  poorer  man  in  good  legisla- 
tion, is  in  some  ways  really  greater  than  that  of  the  ricliei- 
man.  Mistaken  legislation  may  reduce  the  income  of  the 
one,  it  may  altogether  destroy  the  subsistence  of  the  other. 
Social  legislation  affects  the  former  far  more  personally 
and  directly  than  the  latter. 

6. — That  it  is  therefore  anomalous  and  unjust  that  one  man 
shonld  be  allowed  greater  electoral  piivileges  than  another." 

7.  That  the  number  of  plural  votes  has  been  laf-gely 
increased  by  the  division  of  the  kingdom  into  "single 
seat "  constituencies. 

S.  That  the  system  of  plural  qualifications  lends  itself  to 
the  manufacture  of  votes  for  party  purposes. 

9. — That  no  voter  would  be  dis&unchisecl ;  it  is  only  pro- 
posed to  take  from  a  limited  number  of  voters  an  undue 
political  power  which  they  at  present  possess. 

10. — (a)  That  no  part  of  the  electoral  privilege  should  be 
founded  simply  on  property.  The  electoral  influence  of 
property  is  already,  in  other  ways,  too  predominant ;  and  it 
certainly  should  not  he  allowed  the  additional  advantage  of 
plural  votes. 

(6)  That  brains  and  character  not  only  ought,  but  do 
count  for  much  in  pohtics  ;  yet  the  qualification  for  a  plural 
vote  depends  in  no  degree  on  either  brains  or  character  but 
simply  on  property. 

11. — (fl)  That  (putting  aside  faggot  votes,  and  deliberately 
manufactured  plural  qualifications,  which  are  absolutely 
indefensible)  the  system   of  plural  votes  is  not  founded  on 

*  '*  I  will  take  my  own  case.  I  am  a  terrible  example.  I  bave  three 
Totes  for  as  man;  bonmgh  cocstitaencies,  and  I  have  three  votes  for  as 
manj  coaiitj'  conatitQcacics.  That  ia  to  say  T  hare  six  rotes.  1  uae  them 
on  the  right  ejdo,  bat  1  know  many  of  my  friends  who  hare  ten  or  twelve, 
and  I  have  heard  of  one  reverend  pluralist  who  baa  tweuty-thice."  (Mr. 
Chamberlaio,  Birmingham,  Jan.  29,  18S6.) 

aa 
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any  system  of  justice  or  equality ;  it  is  purely  a  hap-hazard 
franchise,  uncertain  in  its  operation  and  full  of  anomalies. 

(b)  That,  for  instance,  one  land  owner,  the  whole  of  whose 
estates  happen  to  be  in  one  division  of  a  county,  will  ho 
entitled  to  but  one  vote ;  another,  with  au  equal  estate, 
can  claim  three  votes,  because  his  property  happens  to  lie 
in  three  different  divisions.  One  manufacturer  has  his 
residence  and  his  worlis  in  the  same  constituency ;  another, 
lives  in  one  constituency,  and  his  business  premises  are 
situated  elsewhere ;  the  former  can  have  but  one  vote,  the 
second  has  two. 

12. — (a)  That,  the  further  anomaly  exists,  that  while  the 
boroughs,  divided  iu  1884  into  single  seats,  are  still  treateil 
ns  units  for  electoral  purposes,  and  no  elector  can  vote  in 
more  than  one  division  at  the  same  election  ;  the  counties, 
similarly  divided,  are  treated  as  separate  units. 

(b)  That  the  position  of  the  Metropolis  is  still  more 
anomalous.  For  the  pui-poses  of  voting  it  is  treated  not  bs 
a  sinple  borough,  like  other  large  towns,  but  as  a  congeries 
of  27  distinct  boroughs  divided  into  58  electoral  divisions. 
Thus,  though  an  elector  may  have  a  voting  qualification  iu 
each  electoral  division  of  any  one  of  the  boroughs,  he  can 
only  vote  once,  while  if  he  has  a  qualification  in  another 
borough  he  can  vote  also  in  respect  of  that.* 

13. — (<i)  That,  thus,  plural  voting  has  no  direct  connection 
witli  wisdom,  character,  talents,  i-ank,  or  even  wealth.  It 
depends  chiefly  on  whether  or  no  the  property  the  individual 
possesses  happens  to  be  scattered  or  compact, 

{b)  That,  if  plural  voting  be  allowed  at  all,  it  sliould  be 
based  on  some  principle  of  unifoimity;  and,  as  in  the  case  of 

"  For  instance,  the  buroiigh  ot  the  Tuwcr  Hamicts  is  dividoil  Into  "clcctonil 
(linwom.  SI.  raQi:rnsmlo4,Westmm>itcrinfo  3.   See  notes,  pp.  llli  and  117- 

The  ca-te  of  the  old  connty  of  Middlesex  is  ftiil  more  anomalous.  BeToie 
lyS4,  the  freeholders  of  London  votccl  in  the  county  of  Miiidlcscs.  By  lire 
Act  ol  18S4  the  county  ivas  divided  into  seven  divisions,  but  the  freeholdcis 
were  aftiichcil  to  four  of  the  divisions  oulv. 
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the  election  of  guardians,  vary  with  the  amount  of  property 
held — and  this  is,  of  course,  now-a-days,  manifestly  absurd. 

14. — (a)  That  tlie  chief  abuse  of  plural  voting  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  votes  are  largely  possessed  by  non-resident 
voters.* 

(6)  That  these  persons,  though  they  possess  no  active 
interest  in,  or  special  knowledge  of  the  wants  and  interests 
of  the  locality,  can  come  in  on  the  day  of  poll  and  over-ride 
the  wishes  of  the  resident  voters. 

(c)  That  this  is  more  especially  tha  case  in  some  of  the 
London  constituencies.! 

(d)  That  the  non-resident  vote  is  especially  effective,  and 
therefore  especially  injurious,  at  bye -elections. 

15. — That  the  existence  in  any  constituency  of  a  large 
number  of  non-resident  voters,  tends  to  destroy  public 
political  opinion  and  to  lead  to  political  apathy.  The  one 
side  depend  on  the  out-voters  to  keep  the  seat ;  the  other 
side  are  aware,  that,  do  what  they  will  locally,  they  will  be 
outvoted  by  the  non-residents. 

16. — (a)  That  the  "  property  vote  "  is  to  a  large  extent 
held  by  men  who  do  not  reside  in  the  constituency,  t 

(b)  That  some  non>resident  "  property  votes,"  such  as 
those  attaching  to  the  City  Livery  Companies,  depend 
bimply  on  purchase — a  gross  anomaly  now-a-daya.§ 

17. — That  the  "  occupation  franchise,"  enables  a  man  to 
obtain  a  vote  for  business  or  other  premises  in  which  he 
does  notreside.il 

•  Se«  note,  next  page. 

t  It  U  estimated  that  one-fiftb  of  the  noa-resident  duplicate  roters  an: 
Metropolitan. 

J  While  there  are  about  300,00(1  resident  ownership  votera,  there  aro 
12I,0U0  Qon-Teddent  owneisbip  voters.  (Mr.  Stanafeld,  B.  of  C,  March  'i, 
1891.) 

S  There  are  Bome  7,000  liTerymen  voters  in  the  City  of  London.  The 
non-resident  vote  In  the  CiCj  far  exceeds  the  lesideot  vote. 

II  In  Central  Birmingham  (electors  11,000)  there  are  nearly  2,000  non- 
resident Toleis,  in  the  Exchange  Division  of  Liverpool  (electors  8,000) 
there   are  1,830,  in    Holbom  (eloctora  3,800)  there  are  1,400,  in  Cf^J^|^-, 
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18. — (a)  That  the  "  UniTersity  franchise,"  attaching  to 
tlie  degree  of  M.A.  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  is  simply  a  pro- 
l>ei-ty  vote,  not  given  on  examination,  but  purchased  for  a  few 
piiuiids  by  anyone  who  has  taken  even  the  ordinary  degree. 

(t)  That  one  advantage  of  the  abolition  of  plural  voting 
would  be  the  destruction  of  the  University  vote. 

(c)  That  nearly  overy  University  voter  is  qualified  elee- 
wliere,  and  would  not  therefore  be  disfranchised  by  the 
nholition  of  the  University  franchise. 

19, — That  the  abolition  of  the  plural  vote  would  greatly 
simplify  the  registration  of  voters. 

20. — That  tlie  principle  of  plural  property  representation 
does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  the  election  to  Town  Councils 
juid  to  County  Councils.  The  principle  of  "  one  man  oue 
vote  "  there  strictly  prevails ;  a  ratepayer,  in  the  case  of  a 
borough,  can  only  vote  in  one  ward,  and,  in  the  ease  of  a 
county,  only  in  one  division.  Yet  the  principle  of  plural 
voting  is  far  more  defensible  in  the  case  of  elections  for 
T>ocal  Bodies,  than  in  the  case  of  Parliamentarj'  Elections. 

21. — (a)  That  the  increased  facility  of  locomotion,  has 
accentuated  the  evil. 

(b)  That  to  hold  elections  on  one  and  the  same  day, 
would  be  a  palliative,  but  would  not  get  rid  of  the  evil. 
London  would  scarcely  be  affected,  and  the  evils  of  plural 
voting  are  most  rampant  there. 

22.  That  the  question  of  "  one  man  one  vote  "  is  entirely 
distinct  from  that  of  "one  man  one  value";  the  anomaly 
of  plural  voting  can  he  and  sliould  be  dealt  with  on  its  merits 
apart  from  other  anomalies  of  the  representative  s^'atem. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  : — 
1. — That  tJie  principle  on  which  representative  govern- 
ment is  founded,  is  due  representation  of  each  class  and 

4Jla8gow  (eloccore  lH,UfMi)  there  are  3,0UO  non-residuiit  votcra.    (Sir  Georgp 
Trevelyan,  NewcMtlc.  Oct.  3.  ISlil.J 
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interest,  not  ueceBSEirily  pare  equality  between  mau  and  man, 
or  the  mere  citizenship  of  the  voter. 

2. — (a)  That — while  "faggot  votes"  cannot  bedefended — 
a  man  may  have  a  very  real  and  separate  interest  in  more  than 
one  constituency,  and  is  entitled  to  vote  separately  in  each. 

{i)  That,  for  instance,  a  man  may  have  a  private 
residence  in  London,  and  there  pay  rates  and  taxes,  employ 
many  persons,  support  variotts  local  institutions,  give  con- 
siderable castom,  etc.  His  business  premises  may  be  in  the 
City,  where  he  also  pays  rates  and  taxes,  employs  clerks, 
etc.  Further,  he  may  lease  (or  own)  land  and  house  in  the 
country,  reside  there  part  of  the  year,  pay  rates  and  taxes, 
employ  hands,  etc.  In  each  of  these  three  constituencies 
be  will  have  a  very  considerable,  natural,  and  justifiable 
interest;  and  it  is  neither  just  nor  expedient  that  he  should 
he  deprived  of  his  vote  in  any  of  the  three. 

(r)  That  while  the  individual  with  the  larger  interest 
would  be  deprived  of  a  vote,  his  servants,  employes,  etc., 
with  a  lesser  interest,  would  still  be  entitled  to  vote. 

{d)  That  the  proposal  ignores  the  representation  of  the 
community  and  deals  ivith  that  of  the  individual  only. 

3. — (a)  That  the  theory  of  the  Constitution — emphasised 
by  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  "  single  seats  " — is  that 
it  is  the  Locality  that  is  represented  in  Parliament 

(b)  That,  therefore,  each  man  who  has  a  substantial 
interest  iu  a  particular  constitnencj',  and  possesses  the 
proper  qualification,  should,  whatever  his  interests  else- 
where, be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  choice  of  the  representative 
who  is  elected  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  locality  in 
the  Honse  of  Commons. 

(c)  That,  unless  this  be  so,  the  interests  of  the  locality 
would  cease  to  be  accurately  represented ;  while  an  injustice 
would  be  done  to  the  individual  himself. 

4. — That,  in  each  sepai-ate  constituency,  the  vote  of  each 
elector   is   of  equal   value   and   power;  there  is   no   local 
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invidiousness  or  local  Buperiorlty  or  inferiority,  as  betireeii 
the  individual  voters  in  a  particular  district,  caused  by 
plural  Toting. 

5. — (a)  (By  some.)  That  the  rich  man,  as  such,  has  a 
greater  stake  in  the  countrj-;  he  has  more  to  lose  by  bad, 
and  more  to  gain  from  good  govemment,  than  the  poor  mail . 
(b)  That  the  man  who  has  acquired  wealth  and  position 
ought  to  poBsess  greater  political  power  than  the  man  who 
has  acquired  neither,  for  he  is  better  qualified  to  exercise 
his  electoral  privileges. 

6. — (a)  That  the  existing  system  works  without  any  real 
friction,  and  with  a  miuimum  of  injustice 'or  inequality. 

{b)  That  the  grievance  is  very  minute ;  the  number  of 
plural  voters  is  infinitesimal  compared  to  the  whole 
electorate ;  and  the  bulk  of  these  do  not  exercise  their  Aill 
electoral  privileges.* 

7. — (fl)  That  it  would  involve  the  abolition  of  the  forty- 
shilling  freeholder ;  an  historical  franchise. 

(&)  That  it  would  involve  the  disfranchisement  of  tlie 
Universities — a  system  of  representation  that  has  maiiy 
merits. 

8. — (a)  That  to  be  continually  tinkering  at  the  Constitu- 
tion is  inexpedient. 

(b)  That  if  the  reform  of  the  representative  system  is 
going  to  be  taken  in  liand,  other,  and  far  greater  anomalies, 
must  be  deiiU  with  at  the  same  time. 

9. — (a)  Thnt,  as  the  chief  object  aimed  at  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  system  of  "  one  man,  one  vote,"  is  to  give  to  each 
individual  elector  equality  of  voting  power ;  the  abolition  of 
plural  voting  would  necessarily  have  to  be  coincident  with 
the  adoption  of  tlie  principle  of  "  one  vote,  one  value,"  that 
is,  a  system  of  equal  electoral  tlistricts.f 

•  See  note,  p.  81.  Of  the  100,000  plural  voters,  it  is  eatimsted  that  at 
least  45  pet  cent,  do  not  vote. 

+  For  inatiincc,  Under  the  present  syatcm  of  unequal  electoral  districts, 
Ccutml  Lccila,  with   1 1,000  electors,  ban  onlj  the  same  voting  power  as 
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(6)  That  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  "  one  vote,  oiie 
value  "  would  necessitdte  a  sweeping  Redistribution  Act, 
both  as  between  the  three  kingdoms,*  and  within  each  of 
the  three  kingdoms. 

(c)  That  it  would,  moreover,  necessitate  a  perioilical 
rectification  of  the  electoral  areas. 

(rf)  That  periodical  Redistribution  Acts  would  greatly  tend 
to  destroy  political  life  and  interest  in  the  constituencies. 

10. — (By  some.)  That  if,  as  many  advocate,  elections  all 
took  place  on  the  same  day,t  the  evils  of  plural  voting 
would  practically  disappear. 


WOMAN'S    SUFFE.\GE.f 

It  is  proposed  to  extend  the  franchise  to  -women, 
so  that  every  woman  holding  (in  her  own  right)  a 
sufficient  property  qualification,  would  be  entitled  to 
vote  at  the  Parliamentary  elections.  Some  propose 
to  confine  the  privilege  to  spinstera  and  widows ; 
others  would  extend  it  to  married  women  as  well. 

This  proposal  is  upheld  on  the  grounds  : — 

Canterbary  with  ita  3,0U0  elcctora.  Each  Ciinterbur;  elector  maj  be  siid 
to  possess  almnst  four  times  tbe  electoral  power  nnd  pririt^eg  of  an  elector 
in  Central  Leedn.  In  the  case  of  BeveraJ  lri?h  eonstitueucies  the  inequality 
ill  still  greater,  Qalwa;,  for  iDBtaDce,  haTiDg  but  1,650  eleclors. 

'  According  to  the  Ceusus  of  1891  England  bad  a  population  of  27^ 
millionB,  Wales  l,flO0,l)OU,  Scotland  4,000,000,  Ireland  4,750,000.  The  re- 
spective nnmber  of  members  was  461,  34.  72  and  103  ;  while,  accordiog  to 
absolate  population,  the  numbers  should  be  4S4,  31,  72  and  83.  Put  against 
equality  of  reprtaentation  foundetl  ou  present  population,  there  is,  aa  tegaals 
Ireland  at  least  much  to  bo  eaid.     See  Debate,  May  18,  1892, 

t  See  p.  141. 

t  The  realer  is  especially  referred  to  '■  Women  Suffrage"  by  Mrs.  Ashton 
Dilkc  flud  Mr.  W,  Woodall,  M.P.  (Imperial  Parliament  Series),  and  to 
"■  Rr3*oiui  ffr  Ojipat'iag  Weinca  Sajrage;'  by  Vice-AdmirtU  Uaxee 
tRidgway). 
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1. — (ffl)  That  our  electoral  system  alioiild  be  founded  on  a 
complete  representation  of  the  whole  people. 

(b)  That  as  women  of  property  bear  the  burdens, 
they  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  rights  of  cltizensliip; 
that  as  women  have  to  obey  the  laws,  they  should  he 
allowed  a  voice  in  making  them.  It  is  property  not  sex 
wliich  gives  the  right  to  vote. 

(c)  That,  though  certain  other  persons  (minors,  men  who 
nre  not  householders,  paupers,  &c.)  share  with  women 
electoral  disability,  women  alone  retain  their  disability 
throughout  life  and  under  every  condition. 

(d)  That,  thus,  in  the  case  of  women,  "  the  verj- principle 
and  system  of  representation  based  on  property  is  set  aside, 
nnd  an  exceptionally  pei'sonal  disqualification  is  created  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  excluding  her." 

Ce)  That,  consequently,  just  that  result  ensues  which  it 
is  especially  desirable  to  avoid— women  are  treated  as,  and 
become  a  "  class." 

2. — (a)  That  women  have  just  as  much  interest  in  good 
government  as  men ;  and  if  there  be  any  difference,  women 
being  physically  the  weaker,  require  protection  more  than 
men. 

(b)  That  the  interests  of  women  are  either  identical  with 
those  of  men — and  in  that  case  their  votes  would  not  affect 
the  ultimate  result ;  or  their  interests  are  divergent — and  in 
that  case  they  should  he  fairly  and  directly  represented. 

(_c)  That  where  the  interests  of  men  and  women  are 
divergent,  the  latter,  being  unrepresented,  suffer — ^witness 
the  laws  respecting  women's  property,  divorce,  custody  of 
children,  contagious  diseases,  child  murder,  and  child 
assault,  Jkc. ;  while  if  directly  represented,  tlie  anomalies 
and  inequalities  of  the  laws  as  affecting  them  would  be 
modified  or  swept  away. 

(d)  That  even  if  women  are  to  he  subject  to  men's 
authority,  they  "require  the  protection  of  the  suflrage  to 
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secure  them  from  au  abuse  of  that  authoritj- ;  "  "  they  do 
not  need  political  rights  in  order  that  they  may  govern,  but 
in  order  that  they  may  not  be  misgoverned." 

3. — (n)  That  the  argument  that  tlie  male  vote,  on  Rome 
s|>ecial  occasioQ,  would  be  swamped  by  the  female,  cannot 
be  seriously  entertained.  Moreover,  women  would  never 
vote  all  one  way,  any  more  than  men  do. 

(6)  That  women  would  be  much  more  likely  to  vote 
under  the  influence  of  the  men,  than  contrary  to  it. 

4. — (a)  That  though  there  may  be  truth  in  the  assertion 
that  a  married  woman  is  represented  tlirough  her  liuaband, 
n  widow  or  spinster  is  entirely  unrepresented. 

{h)  That,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  giievances  of  women 
are  as  much  the  grievances  of  wives  and  mothers  as  of 
the  unmarried. 

5. — (a)  That  it  is  an  anomaly  for  women  to  be  allowed 
the  School  Board  and  Municipal,  and  to  be  excluded  from 
the  ParUamentary  franchise ;  if  they  are  fit  for  the  one,  they 
are  quaUfied  for  the  other ;  they  pay  taxes  as  well  as  rates. 

(b)  That  as  the  highest  post  in  the  realm  can  be,  and  is, 
worthily  filled  by  a  woman,  it  is  an  anomaly  to  refuse  to 
women  the  lesser  privilege  of  a  vote. 

6. — (a)  That  mentally  and  physically  there  is  no  sufHcient 
difference  between  men  and  women  to  justify  withholding  from 
the  one  that  which  is  given  to  the  other ;  the  idea  that  women 
are  the  inferiors  of  men,  and  that  they  should  be  "  subject " 
to  them,  is  merely  a  relic  of  semi-barbarism. 

(/»)  That  the  inferior  position  which  women  now  hold,  is 
due  not  to  natural  causes,  but  to  the  laws  made  by  men. 
Repeal  these  laws,  and  women  would  soon  take  their  proper 
position. 

(c)  That  as  the  question  is  one  of  voting  and  not  of 
being  elected,  the  physical  inferiority  of  women  is  of  no 
Account  in  the  matter. 

{d)  That  whenever  women  have  had  the  opportunity  they 
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have  shown  themeelves  competent  to  exercise  power  and 
responsibility. 

7. — That  a  disfranchised  class  is  either  politically 
ignorant  and  indifferent,  or  else  disaffected. 

8. — (a)  That  the  possession  of  the  suf&age  would  have  a, 
salutary  effect  on  women,  hy  increasing  their  inteUigence 
and  interest,  and  extending  their  range  of  vision,  and  by 
removing  the  idea  that  they  are  necessarily  inferior ;  while 
to  withhold  it,  injures  their  self-respect,  and  counteracts  all 
attempts  to  improve  and  elevate  them. 

(&)  That  more  especially  is  this  latter  the  case  now  that 
the  servant  and  labourer  are  enfranchised,  while  the  female 
employer  or  farmer  is  refused  a  vote. 

(c)  That,  naturally,  so  long  as  women  are  denied  poUticai 
power,  they  are  under  no  sense  of  responsibility  in  using 
their  political  influence. 

((i)  (By  some.)  That  the  enfranchisement  of  a  small 
minority  of  women  (for  the  numbers  who  would  be  enfran- 
chised would  not  be  lai'ge)  would  have  little  effect  one  way 
or  tlie  other  on  the  character  of  the  whole  sex. 

9. — (a)  That  women  being  more  deeply  imbued  with  reli- 
pious  feeling,  and  with  respect  for  law  and  order,  than  men, 
their  possession  of  a  vote  would  be  an  additional  bulwark 
against  so c in  1  ism  and  nnarchy. 

(b)  That  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  women — neces- 
sarily women  of  property — -would  tend  to  check  the 
democratic  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  would  thus  be  h 
Conservative  measure. 

(c)  That  as  the  women  enfranchised  would  be  chiefly 
those  of  education,  their  opinions  (as  expressed  by  their 
votes)  would  be  of  value. 

{d)  That  women  are  more  free  from  party  politics  and 
party  bias  than  men,  and  would  therefore  judge  a  political 
question  more  on  its  own  merits. 

(c)  That  the  education  of  women  has  made  such  rapid 
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strides,  that  to-day  they  are  fitted  to  exercise  a  power  of 
wfaich  yesterday  they  were  incapable. 

(/)  That  the  more  political  women  become,  the  lesa 
priest-ridden  will  they  be,  and  the  greater  will  be  their 
sympathy  with  the  other  sex. 

10. — That  the  question  of  enfranchisement  ought  not  to 
depend  at  all  on  the  possible  way  in  which  the  vote  will 
be  afterwards  cast. 

11. — That  the  possession  of  the  franchise  would  not  cause 
family  fnctioti  and  ill-feeling ;  for  it  would  be  chiefly 
widows  and  spinsters  of  property  who  would  possess  votes, 
and  they  would  be  independent. 

12. — That  the  line  between  voting  at  Parliamentary 
elections  and  being  eligible  for  Parliament,  is  so  absolutely 
distinct,  that  to  concede  the  one  would  not  be  in  any  way 
to  admit  the  principle  of  the  other. 

IS. — That  the  ballot  has  so  entirely  extinguislied  nil 
rioting  and  roughness  on  the  day  of  election,  that  women 
could  vote  in  perfect  safety  and  without  fear  of  intimida- 
tion or  rudeness ;  just  as  now  they  vote  at  School  Boafd 
and  Municipal  elections  without  any  personal  unpleasant- 
ness ensuing. 

14. — (a)  That  the  assertion  that  the  majority  of  women 
are  not  desirous  of  the  franchise,  proves  in  what  subjection 
to  "  custom"  they  are  still  bound — "  slaves  never  wish  to 
be  free  " — and  demonstrates  the  need  of  further  freedom. 

(fc)  That  no  woman  need  exercise  the  franchise  unless 
she  likes.  The  indifference  or  aversion  of  some,  should 
not  be  a  bar  to  the  possession  of  their  rights  by  others. 

15. — That  though  women  do  not  themselves  serve  in  tlie 
army ;  through  their  fathers,  brothers,  husbands,  they  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  preservation  of  peace ;  and  tlieni- 
selves  really  suffer  more  from  the  horrors  of  war  than  men, 
16. — That  to  argue  that  because  women  are  not  physically 
strong  they  should  not  be  allowed  votes,  is  to  deny  also  the 
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right  of  weaker  men  to  possess  the  franchise,  and  is  nn 
endorsement  of  the  principle  that  "might  is  right." 

17. — (By  some.)  That  if  the  franchise  be  extended  to 
the  single  women  and  the  widows,  it  will  ultimately  bt- 
extended  to  married  women  as  well. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  urged : — 

1. — {(i)  That  the  principle  that  representation  and  taxa- 
tion should  gu  together,  is  by  no  means  fully  carried  out  in 
the  Constitution ;  ull  minors,  and  many  men,  as  well  as  the 
women,  are  excluded  from  the  franchise. 

(h)  (By  some.)  That  the  change  would  be  opposed  to  the 
fundamental  principle  of  democratic  government,  namely, 
that  persons,  and  not  proi>erty,  constitute  the  basis  of  re- 
presentation, and  that  propei'ty,  and  not  persons,  is  tlif 
basis  of  taxation. 

2. — (<()  That  the  existing  electoral  law  was  fi-amed  merely 
with  a  view  to  the  representation  of  men.  It  chooses  out 
the  head  of  the  family,  and  gives  the  vote  to  him  as  a  mail 
and  not  as  the  representative  of  property.  The  adoption  of 
"  womau  suffrage  "  would  entirely  reverse  this  principle. 

(6)  That  to  gi-ant  the  suflrage  to  women  on  the  gromid 
that,  as  they  are  bound  to  obey  the  laws,  they  ought  to  have 
a  hand  in  making  them,  would  logically  oblige  us  to  concede 
the  suffrage  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
kingdom. 

3. — That  men  and  women  are,  both  mentally  and 
physically,  in  every  way  different,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to 
endeavour  to  break  down  any  of  the  natural  differences — 
implied  in  sex — which  exist  between  them. 

4. — (a)  That  women  are  not  a  "  class,"  their  rights  and 
interests  harmonize  with  those  of  men,  and  are  therefore 
duly  protected. 

{b)  That,  of  late  years  especially,  very  much  has  been  done 
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to  redress  any  legal  inequalities  which  may  have  formerly 
existed  between  the  two  sexes. 

(c)  That  such  delays  as  occur  in  adopting  refonn  in 
favour  of  women,  are  due,  not  to  indifference  on  the  pait 
of  men,  but  to  the  difficulties  which  now-a-days  beset  all 
legislation. 

5. — (a)  That  if,  however,  women  obtained  the  suffiiige, 
class  distinctions  would  be  set  up,  "women's  questions" 
would  be  manufactured,  and  men  and  women  would  he 
thrown  into  antagonism, 

(h)  That,  thus,  not  only  would  the  whole'^  nation  suffer, 
but  beneficent  legislation  in  &vour  of  women  would  be 
retarded  instead  of  being  advanced. 

6. — That  if  the  iranchise  is  conceded  to  spinsters  and 
widows,  it  cannot  be  long  or  logically  refused  to  married 
women  also.  Adult  suffrage  is  only  a  matter  of  time  ;  and 
as  the  women  outnumber  the  men,  they  will  ultimately 
predominate  in  voting  power.  Such  a  condition  of  a&irs 
would  be,  however,  purely  artificial,  and  must  disappear 
when  any  real  strain  came.  At  some  moment  of  national 
eKcitement,  a  preponderance  of  the  women  vote  would  carry 
some  measure  which  was  unpopular  with  the  majority  of 
men,  but  the  physical  strength  being  on  the  side  of  the 
men,  they  will  re-assert  their  relative  position  in  the  midst 
of  confusion,  perhaps  of  revolution  and  bloodshed. 

7- — That  as  the  men  have  practically  to  put  the  law  into 
execution,  and  women  would  be  powerless  without  them, 
they  should  also  make  the  laws.  The  voting  power  shonld 
correspond  with  the  real  strength  of  the  nation. 

8. — (a)  That  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  natural  position 
of  women  to  be  entrusted  with  power.  That  women's  duties 
are  at  home  and  not  in  the  polling  booth. 

(6)  That  men's  respect  and  reverence  for  women  would 
be  fatally  undermined  if  they  were  allowed  to  mingle  in 
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political  strife ;  while  the  finer  edge  of  women's  natnre 
would  be  blunted,  and  they  would  become  nnsexed. 

{c)  That  if  women  were  enfranchised,  the  disposal  of  their 
votes  would  lead  to  family  jealousies,  ill-feeling,  and  greater 
political  friction. 

(d)  That  the  subjection  of  women  by  men  is  a  less  serious 
evil  tlian  would  be  the  domination  of  women  over  men. 

9. — (a)  That  the  female  mind  lacks  the  quality  of  judg- 
ment, and  mentally,  morally,  and  physically  women  arc 
unfitted  by  nature  to  exercise  a  calm  discretion,  more  espe- 
cially on  exciting  political  questions ;  they  cannot,  therefore, 
claim  the  suffrage  on  equal  terms  witli  men. 

(b)  That  educational  and  municipal  questions  stand  on 
au  entirely  different  footing  from  matters  political;  while, 
as  regards  the  first,  women  are  especially  qualified  to  give 
advice. 

(c)  That  a  School  Board  or  Municipal  Election  is  less 
impassioned  than  a.  Parliamentary  contest. 

10. — That  as  women  are  not  liable  to  bear  arms,  and 
as  they  are  by  nature  warlike,  it  would  be  inexpedient  to 
give  them  the  power  of  voting  on  questions  of  peace  and 
war. 

11. — That  tlic  majority  of  women  do  not  want  and  would 
rather  be  witliout  the  suffi'age ;  while,  however,  if  they 
()btained  it,  tliev  would  be  coerced  into  exercising  it. 

12. — (a)  That  women  are  properly  represented,  in  that 
tbey  can  and  do  exercise  immense  and  legitimate  influence 
over  the  male  voters. 

(b)  That  the  innnied  woman  is  much  better  represented 
through  her  husband  than  she  would  be  through  the  vote  of 
some  spinster  ur  widow;  while  the  two  last  are  directly 
represented  by  other  male  relatives. 

13. — {«)  That  though  at  first  the  women  enfranchised 
would   be   those   possessing   some   property,    as   manhood 
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suffmge  will  eventually  be  adopted,  the  suffrage  will  ulti- 
mately have  to  be  extended  to  all  women. 

(ft)  That  those  alone  who  would  take  an  active  part  in 
politics  would  be  the  "  strong-minded  "  women,  who  are  not 
really  rejtresentative  of  the  sex. 

14. — {By  some.)  That  women  ai-e  conservative  in  habit 
and  tendency;  while  the  disposal  of  their  votes  would  be 
very  much  subjected  to  clerical  influence. 

Id. — (<t)  That  to  demand  the  suffrage  for  the  spinster 
uiid  widow  and  not  for  the  married  woman,  is  illo^cal,  and 
iis  not  genuine  "woman  suflrage." 

(b)  That  it  would  be  impossible,  without  great  disadvan- 
tages, to  give  the  suffrage  to  married  women ;  and  to  allow 
spinsters  and  widows  a  privilege  wliich  they  would  lose 
on  marriage,  would  be  an  anomaly,  which  could  not  long 
endure. 

16. — That  the  concessiou  of  the  vote  would  enfranchise, 
amongst  others,  a  very  undesimble  class  of  women. 

17. — That  the  evidence  of  Municipal  elections  goes  to 
show  that  female  electors  are  more  open  to  bribery  than 
male,  and  thus  electoral  purity  would  suffer. 

18. — That  the  concession  of  the  suffrage  would  inevitably 
be  followed  by  the  demand,  which  could  not  logically  be 
refused,  that  women  should  be  qualified  to  sit  in  the  House 
of  Commons  themselves  ;  no  other  electors,  except  clergj-- 
men,  being  ineligible. 

19. — (A  latent  fear  in  tlie  minds  of  some.)  That  women, 
if  given  the  opportunity,  would  oust  men  &om  many  occu- 
iwtions  which  the  latter  now  monopolise,  and  would  thus 
diminish  their  earnings. 

[Apart  from  reasons  which  can  be  categorically  stated, 
there  is  against  the  proposal  a  strong  feeling,  which  can  best 
be  expressed  in  the  phrase  that  "women  are  womim."] 

K 
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It  is  proposed  to  repeal  the  Septennial  Act  and  to 
shorten  the  legal  duration  of  Parliament.  Different 
terms  of  years  arc  advocated,  five,  fonr,  and  three — 
the  most  popidar  being  perhaps  the  four  years'  terva. 

The  existing  Septennial  Act  was  passed  in  17 10, 
shortly  after  the  accession  of  George  I.,  superseding 
the  Triennial  Act  of  1694,  which  had  itself  foUowecl 
on  the  Revolution  of  1688.*  During  the  period  of 
the  Triennial  Act,  the  average  duration  of  the  Parlia- 
ments (exclusive  of  the  six  months'  Parliament,  which 
was  dissolved  on  the  demise  of  the  Crown  in  1702), 
was  two  yeai*s  and  five  months. 

The  average  duration  of  the  Parliaments  between 
1796  and  the  Ecfonned  Parliament  of  1833,  was  three 
and  a  half  years ;  one  Parliament  alone  (that  of  the 
First  of  George  I.,  the  very  Parliament  that  intro- 
duced the  Septennial  Act),  exceeding  six  years.  From 
the  first  Ecfomicd  Parliament  of  1833  until  the  yeai- 
1868,  there  were  nine  Parhaments,  the  average  dura- 
tion of  which  was  three  years  and  nine  months ;  two 

*  The  first  rnrlinmcnt  of  Charles  II.,  elected  in  1G61  (166(1).  lasted 
eighteen  jeare.  It  was  difsolTed  in  Jan.  1879  (1678)  "  in  the  thirtieth  (I) 
year  of  Our  Heign  : "  '"  The  King's  Most  Bscellent  Majesty,"  ran  the  Frt^. 
cinmstion,  "  taking  into  his  BeriouB  ConBideratlan  the  manj  InconTeniences 
ariBing  by  the  over-long  continuance  of  one  and  the  lame  Parliament  doth 
hereby  diatolre  the  ■ame." 
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of  these  Parliaments  existed  just  six.  yew^.  Since 
tlie  Eeformed  Parliament  of  1868,  until  that  dissolved 
in  1886,  there  have  been  four  Parliaments  averaging 
four  years  and  five  months ;  the  longest  term  was  that 
of  the  Parliament  elected  in  1874,  namely  six  years 
and  two  months.* 

The  present  Parliament  was  elected  in  August,  1886, 
and  can  legally  sit  until  August,  1893. 

Shorter  Parliaments  arc  advocated  on  the  grounds : — 

1. — That  there  exists  do  coostitutional  means  wljerebj 
the  nation  can  express  its  opinion  except  at  a  Geiicinl 
Election, 

2. — (a)  That  under  the  Reptenmal  Act,  the  nation  is 
obliged  to  commit  absolutely  into  the  hands  of  Parliament 
for  a  lengthened  term  enormous  powers,  that  may  he  used 
for  weal  or  woe  without  opportunity  of  check  or  chani^e. 

(&)  That  "Parliament,"  in  this  connection,  means,  at  tlie 
best,  a  majority  only,  perhaps  but  a  very  small  majority,  of 
the  House  of  Commons  for  the  time  being. 

3.— That  the  Parliamentaiy  majority,  elected  to  carry  out 
a  particular  course  of  policy,  may  inaugurate  a  new  policy, 
may  break  its  election  pledges,  beti'ay  its  trust,  and  forfeit 
the  confidence  of  the  countxj'.  Yet  it  cannot  be  called  to 
account,  and  may  conttnne  to  defy  for  a  lengthened  period 
the  evident  feehng  of  the  country. 

■i.— (fl)  That  in  the  expiring  years  of  a  "long"  Parlia- 
ment questions  of  moment  are  decided,  which  had  not  even 
been  mooted  at  the  General  Election,  and  thus  momentous 

*  See  p.  p.  1GS  o(  1892.  Dariiig  Che  last  100  jenra  tbeie  have  been  iv 
ParliamentB.  Three  have  been  dissolTed  by  the  death  ot  the  Sovereign,  3  b^ 
ulectonl  refoim  uecessitating  n  new  election,  9  in  consequence  of  Minis- 
leiiftl  ciuet,  and  10  by  effluxion  of  time.    (Mr.  U.  H.  Fowler,  April  8. 1S92.) 
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decisions  are  Uken,  or  new  and  gi-ave  responsibilities  are 
iuciirred  by  Parliament,  not  only  without  consultation  ii-ith 
the  nation,  but  even,  it  may  be,  entirely  contrary  to  their 
wishes. 

Q>)  That  before  fresh  legislation  is  undertaken,  a  new 
expenditure  incurred,  or  a  novel  step  in  Foreign  or  Coln- 
nial  policy  taken,  the  nation  ought  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  passing  its  final  and  conclusive  judgment  upon  these 
questions. 

5. — That  public  opinion  may  distinctly  change  on  a  par- 
ticular question ;  or  a  hasty  and  ill-considered  verdict  on 
n  side  issue  may  have  decided  the  majority ;  yet,  for  seven 
j-iears,  the  verdict  given  at  the  General  Election  may  remain 
iixevocable. 

6. — (»}  That  in  these  days  of  quickened  communications 
and  increased  education,  greater  knowledge  of,  and  int^est 
in,  politics,  opinions  are  formed  and  change  more  rapidly 
than  of  old,  and  a  length  of  years  fonnerly  not  excessive  for 
a  Parliament  is  now  far  too  long. 

(fc)  That  the  condition  of  the  countrj'  and  the  mind  of 
the  people  goes  on  changing,  and  Parliament,  remniniitg 
unchanged,  gradually  ceases  to  reflect  the  opinion  of  the 
constituent  bodies. 

7. — That  it  is  right  that  the  power  of  election  should 
regularly  and  at  short  intervals  revert  to  the  people,  so  that 
ti'ey  may  have  more  frequent  opportunities  of  endorsing  or 
reconsidering  their  choice  of  rulei-s,  and  the  policy  to  be 
pursued. 

P. — {a)  That  so  long  as  the  franchise  was  restricted, 
when  elections  were  costly  and  corrupt,  when  the  repre- 
sentation was  practically  confined  to  the  wealtliy  classes,  the 
((uestion  of  the  frequency  of  elections  was  of  secondary 
importance. 

(6)  That,  indeed,  in  days  when  the  poll  extended  over 
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tiajfs  or  weeks,  with  open  corruption  and  unchecked  btibeiy, 
vlectiona  were  a  positive  evil.  But  successive  Eeform  Bills 
liare  purified  elections,  limited  them  to  one  day,  and  placed 
the  franchise  in  the  hands  of  the  nation  at  lai^e. 

9. — (d)  That  every  year,  under  tlie  extended  franchise  in 
force,  a  large  number  of  old  voters  disappear  from,  and  a 
lar^'e  number  of  new  voters  come  on  the  register.* 

('()  That  these  latter  ought  to  have  an  early  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  views ;  for  the  possession  of  a  vote  is  of  no 
avail  unless  associated  with  the  opportunity  of  recording  it. 

10. — (a)  That  the  principle  of  Parliamentary  Govern- 
ment is  i-epreseutatioQ ;  and  a  representative  system  under 
which  the  elected  do  not  frequently  submit  themselves, 
their  acts,  and  their  views  to  the  elector,  loses  much  of  its 
representative  character. 

(i)  That  we  have  now  placetl  our  Parliamentary  systeju 
oil  a  democratic  hasis,  and  other  parts  of  the  Constitution 
must  be  adapted  to  this. 

((■)  That  in  these  democratic  days  it  is  essential  that 
representatives  should  be  in  near  touch  with  their  consti- 
tuents; and  more  frequent  elections  would  greatly  tend 
towards  this  consummation. 

11. — (a)  That  shorter  Parliaments,  and  the  more  frequent 
necessity  imposed  on  members  of  meeting  their  constituents 
and  justifying  their  existence  as  representatives,  would 
•[nicken  their  sense  of  responsibilit}'. 

(/()  That  the  member  goes  to  Parliament  a  free  man,  and 
becomes  a  bondsman ;  and  the  longer  the  Parliament  the 
more  he  tends  to  become  a  mere  party  "  item." 

{!■)  That  the  sense  of  responsibility  in  members  is  gi'eater 
towards  the  end  than  at  the  beginning  of  a  Parliament.  The 

*  It  ia  estimated  that,  in  the  course  of  five  years  Boma  600,000  of  pereoiis 
na-m  to  be  Toten,  and  eome  500,000  of  new  voters  are  registered ;  a  toUl 
chaDge  of  a  million  of  electois,  or  one.sixth  of  the  total  electorate 
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slioi-ter  the  life  of  a  Parliament  the  more  likely  is  the  member 
to  appreciate  his  responsibilities. 

('0  That  a  member  who  has  decided  not  to  stand  again, 
is  likely,  during  the  last  year  or  two  of  a  prolonged  Parlia- 
ment, to  become  lax  in  his  attendance  and  interest. 

12. — (a)  That  real  independence  and  strengtli  of  character 
would  not  suffer  from  more  fi-equent  commuaion  between 
the  member  and  his  constituents. 

(ii)  That  "political  honesty"  can  hardly  consist  in  a 
member  acting  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  constituents 
over  a  period  long  or  short. 

13. — That  power  requires  constantly  to  be  checked;  un- 
controlled power  in  the  hands  of  the  unscrupulous  wil! 
quickly  lead  to  encroachments  upon  the  liberties  of  thf 
people. 

14. — That  more  freqUt-nt  elections  would  create  a  greater 
general  interest  in  politics ;  and  bring  home  to  the  minds 
of  the  people  the  fact  that  they  are  a  self-governing  ccni- 
munity,  responsible  for  the  action  of  their  rulers. 

15. — (rt)  That  the  necessity  of  more  frequently  submitting 
their  action  to  the  judgment  of  the  countiy  would,  by 
making  them  more  careful  in  regard  to  their  measures  and 
jiolicy,  have  a  wholesome  effect  on  the  Government  of  the 
diiy, 

{b)  That  the  knowledge  that  they  would  have  an  early 
i)pportunity  of  appealing  to  the  country  against  the  Govern- 
ment, would  increase  the  i-igilance  of  the  Opposition;  and, 
nt  the  same  time,  the  possibility  of  n  speedy  accession  to 
l»ower  would  quicken  their  sense  of  responsibility. 

16.— (n)  That  the  House  generally  would  have  a  better 
lip p reflation  of  the  value  of  time,  and  business  would  hu 
more  efficiently,  adequately,  and  rapidly  conducted. 

(/)}  That  more  especially  would  this  be  the  case,  inasmuch 
as  the  real  and  recently  expressed  will  of  the  nation  would 
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be  known  in  reference  to  tlie  principal  questions  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  decided. 

(r)  That  the  best  work  is  done  in  tlie  earlier  days  ftf  a 
Parliament.  The  impetus  of  the  General  Election  alone 
enables  great  reforms  to  be  carried  tlirough. 

17. — (By  some.)  That  we  should  thereby  obtain  Bome- 
thing  of  RE  equivalent  to  the  system  of  the  "  Referendum  " 
that  prevails  witli  much  advantage  in  Switzei-land. 

18. — (a)  That  more  frequent  elections  would  tend  to 
dinainish  the  excessive  swing  of  the  political  pendulum; 
woiild  lead  to  the  greater  stability  of  successive  Govern- 
ineDts,  and  therefore  to  greater  continuity  of  policy  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

(b)  That  during  the  prolonged  life  of  a  Parliament,  tlie 
Government  lose  touch  of  the  nation,  fall  into  decrepitude, 
while  by  their  action  or  inaction  tliey  offend  divers  indi- 
viduals and  interests.  These  causes  of  offence  would  be 
lessened  if  elections  were  more  frequent. 

(c)  'J'hat  an  earlier  appeal  for  a  renewal  of  power  would 
be  much  more  likely  to  result  in  the  endorsement  of  their 
policy  and  in  the  attainment  of  a  fresh  lease  of  power. 

((f)  That,  thus,  while  a  strong  and  popular  Government 
would  be  periodically  reinvigorated  by  a  new  mandate,  a 
K-eak  and  unpopular  Government  would  the  sooner  disappear. 

19. — That  the  fact  that  a  General  Election  so  often  goes 
against  the  Government  shows  that  more  frequent  oppor- 
tunities ought  to  be  given  of  declaring  the  popular  will. 

20. — (a)  That  shorter  Parliaments  would  tend  to  greater 
continuity  of  policy  in  Foreign  Affairs.  A  change  of  policy 
could  not  be  so  easily  effected  in  the  shorter  period.  The 
influence  of  the  British  Government  abroad  would  be  more 
potent  when  it  was  known  that  the  country  was  at  their 
back.  During  the  latter  years  of  a  prolonged  Parliament, 
the  power  of  the  Government  of  the  day  to  negotiate  witlt 
foreign  nations  is  largely  curtailed  in  consequence  of  the 
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uncertainty  as  to  wlietlier  tlieir  policy  will  be  endorsed  at 
the  next  General  Election. 

(b)  That  tlie  tendency  is  ever  more  and  more  towards 
oontinuity  in  foreign  policy ;  and  shorter  I'arliaments  woultl 
help  towards  this. 

21. — That  shoi-ter  I'arliaments  and  more  frequent  elections 
would  tend  to  less  sweeping  lUterations  in  the  personnel  ol' 
the  House — "  short  reckonings  make  long  friends  " — and 
thus  each  new  Parliament  would  contain  a  larger  proportion 
of  experienced  men  than  is  the  case  at  present. 

22. — That  while  it  is  possible  that  some  of  those  who  noT.- 
enter  Parliament  would  no  longer  be  inclined  to  stand,  their 
places  would  be  taken  by  men  who  would  be  more  interested 
in  politics  and  be  more  serious  in  attempting  to  remedy  abuses. 

29. — That  Parliamentary  animosities  would  be  less  acute 
if  the  Opposition  knew  that  the  period  of  a  fresh  apjieal  to 
the  country  could  not  be  very  remote. 

24. — (a)  That  if  elections  were  more  frequent,  the  tendencv 
would  be  towards  reduced  expenditure.  The  candidate  would 
be  less  inclined  to  a  large  outlay,  public  opinion  would  fnvour 
reduction,  and  a  further  legal  limitation  of  expenditure  would 
take  place. 

(b)  (By  some.)  That  as  Parliaments  (with  a  four  years' 
term)  would  teud,  on  the  average,  though  with  greater 
i-egularity,  to  extend  over  us  long  a  period  as  now,  the 
average  cost  to  the  candidate  would  be  no  greater  tlian  nt 
present. 

25. — (By  some.)  That  the  adoption  of  shorter  Pai-lia- 
ments  would  render  irresistible  the  demand  for  the  payment 
of  members,*  and  for  the  transfer  of  the  official  expenses  of 
elections  to  the  rates  or  taxes. f 

26. — (a)  That,  nowadays,  with  tlie  duration  of  the  poll 
confined  to  twelve  hours,  with  expenses  limited  by  law,  ami 
with  the  ballot,  elections  are  conducted  in  a  quiet  and 
•  Seep.  li'J.  t  Seep.  1J5. 
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orderly  way,  and  a  General  Election  causes  bnt  little  dis- 
turbance to  trade. 

(/')  That  there  would  be  fewer  contested  elections,  con- 
stitueopies  that  had  lately  unmistakably  expressed  their 
l>rererence  would  not  be  again  fought. 

(<■)  {By  some.)  That  if  General  Elections  were  more 
freqaent,  the  inclination  would  be  to  hold  them  on  one  daj" 
— resnlting  in  far  less  excitement,  turmoil,  or  interruption 
to  business. 

27. — That  it  is  better  that  the  country  should  know  in 
advance  approximately  when  an  election  will  take  place. 

28. — {a)  That  for  a  period  of  twenty-two  years  a  Triennial 
Act  was  in  force  and  worke'd  satisfactorily. 

(6)  That  the  Triennial  Act  was  replaced  by  a  Septennial 
Act  chiefly  in  order  to  meet  a  great  national  emergency,  and 
to  secure  the  Protestant  Succession  to  the  Throne.t 

(o)  That  the  Septennial  Act  was  passed  to  meet  a  tempo- 
rarj-  emei^eiicy ;  and  as  a  political  makeshift,  its  adoption 
may  hare  been  justifiable.  The  danger  has  long  since 
])assed  away,  and  there  is  now  no  dynastic  nor  constitu- 
tional reason  for  its  continuance. 

29.— That  in  1867  the  Septennial  Act  was  itself  in  a 
dffn-ee  extended  by  the  abrogation  of  the  provision  formerly 
<:'xii>tiiig  that  on  the  demise  of  the  Crown  a  dissolution  must 
take  place,  t 

30. — (rt)  That  the  tendency  is  towards  a  longer  average 
life  of  Parliament. 

•  See  p.  Ul. 

t  The  SspteooUl  Act  waa  pftBsad  in  the  tirst  ycai  of  Geo.  I,  bj  the  Whig- 
tiorenttiient  ol  tbe  day,  with  the  object  of  postponing  a  General  Election 
until  the  new  dfuasty  ahonld  be  more  firml;  estubliEbed  on  the  throne. 
The  Act  was  applied  to  tbe  then  existing,  as  well  as  to  f  nture  Parliaments, 
jind  the  Portiamcnt  of  1715,  elected  for  three  yenn,  lasted  for  oTcr  six. 

X  For  instance,  on  tbe  death  of  Geo,  III.  Failiament  was  4pio  faetn 
ttiwjlved,  tbough  it  had  been  in  existence  but  eighteen  months  \  on  the 
Ivatb  of  Geo.  IV.  three  j-eam  and  eight  months,  on  that  of  Williun  IV, 
tiro  fears  and  five  months  onl.r. 
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(h)  That  the  natural  inclmation  of  a  Government,  and  of 
the  majority  for  the  time  being,  is  to  cling  to  power,  and  not 
to  take  the  risk  of  a  dissolution  earlier  than  they  can  help. 

31. — That  there  would  be  no  real  infringement  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown ;  for  it  ia  long  since  the  Crown 
dissolved  Parliament  of  its  own  initiative. 

32. — That  it  would  weaken  the  threat  of  dissolution  by 
means  of  which  the  Government  of  the  day  is  sometimes 
eunbled  to  force  measures  upon  its  nnvrilling  supporters. 

88. — That  in  no  other  countij'  has  the  Lower  House  of 
I'epresentativea  so  long  a  lease  of  power  as  in  England.* 

34. — That  the  term  of  election  in  the  case  of  Municii>al, 
School  Board,  and  other  local  elections  is  for  the  most  part 
for  three  years  only. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended : — 

1. — (a)  That  the  "  Septennial  Act "  is  septennial  only  in 
name;  the  full  legal  limit  is  never -reached,  hardly  ever 
approached,  and  the  countiy  has  n  full  opportunity  at  short 
intervals  of  re-con sidering  its  position,  and  of  recording  its 
verdict. 

{h)  That  if  the  legal  period  of  tlie  life  of  Parliament  were 
shortened,  the  maximum  period  would  tend  to  become  » 
minimum,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  country  would  have  fewer, 
iind  not  more  frequent  opportunities  of  expressing  its 
opinion. 

2. — That  Parliament  ought,  if  the  countiy  be  in  a  normal 
state,  to  be  dissolved  at  the  least  a  good  year  before  the 
legal  limit,  lest  it  should  legally  lapse  at  a  moment  when  an 
election  might  be  inconvenient  or  injurious  to  the  country'. 
I'hus,  if  the  term  were  shortened,  either  the  Government 

•  Gencaoy,  Italy  and  Hpain,  aad  some  of  tliu  Culoiiics,  five  jcare ;  France, 
Itclgium,  anil  some  of  the  Cotooies,  four  years  ;  Denmark,  Portugal.  ISweiiCD, 
HoUauil,  Svritiierland,  nod  some  of  the  Colonics,  three  j-eara  ;  UnitMl  State*. 
two  years.     (See  Dickinson's  Frucriturr  FiireUjH  I'arliamentt.'i 
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woald  be  tempted  to  go  to  the  extreme  legal  limit,  or  else 
elections  would  be  continanUy  recurring. 

3. — (a)  That  Parliament,  elected  on  a  purely  democratic 
basis,  does  nowaduj'3  faithfully  represent  the  opinion  of  the 
countrj'  for  the  time  being. 

(b)  Thut  the  numerous  by-elections  that  take  place  tend, 
by  the  opportunity  they  afford  of  testing  public  opinion,  and 
uf  intixMlucing  new  blood  into  the  House,  to  keep  I'ai-liament 
ever  in  touch  with  the  countrj. 

(<-)  That  members  are  far  more  and  increasingly  in  touch 
with  their  constituents,  and  aware  of  their  feelings  and 
desires. 

4. — (a)  That,  nowadays,  it  is  absurd  to  assert  that  any 
Party  or  persons  could  or  would  use  their  poweis  to  the 
curtailment  of  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

(6)  That  as  a  (Jovemment  depends  for  continued  exist- 
ence on  the  good  will  of  the  electorate,  it  will  always 
i-udeavour  to  propitiate,  and  not  to  run  counter  to  the 
desires  of  the  nation. 

5. — (fl)  That,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  I*rime  Minister, 
(iovemment,  nor  Parliamentary'  majority  can  defy  the  will 
of  the  nation,  and  pass  measures  or  carry  out  a  policy 
directly  contrary  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  countrj-.  Tlie 
strongest  Governments  are  forced  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion. 

(b)  That,  short  of  a  General  Election,  the  electors  hare, 
through  by-elections,  newspapers  and  speeches  botli  inside 
and  outside  the  House,  ample  and  perpetual  opportunity  of 
forcibly  expressing  their  views. 

6. — (a)  That  shorter  Parliaments,  by  involving  more 
frequent  appeals  to  the  countrj',  would  impair  the  inde- 
l>eadence  of  the  Ministry, 

(/i)  That  the  Government  would  be  tempted  to  deal  with 
those  subjects  that  were  for  the  moment  popular,  rather 
than  with  those  of  the  greatest  permanent  benefit ;  and  the 
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measures  proposed  would  be  designed  with  a  view  to  tlietr 
immediate  effect  on  tlie  public  mind,  rather  than  for  tlie 
solid  advantage  of  the  country. 

7. — That,  with  slioi-ter  FarliameiitB,  the  majority  would  be 
elected  with  a  "  mandate  "  on  some  particular  question  of 
the  moment ;  and  thus  legislation  would  be  more  likely  to 
be  hasty  and  emotional. 

6. — (a)  That  the  extension  of  the  fi-anchise  has  tended  to 
political  capriciousness  on  the  part  of  the  electors.  The  de- 
cision of  one  election  is  often  reversed  at  the  next;  ministei-s 
and  Paiiiaments  mostly  chnnge  together.  Political  instability 
and  constant  change  of  Government  are  serious  evils,  which 
would  be  accentuated  if  elections  were  more  frequent. 

(h)  That  the  check  of  the  Septennial  Act  on  the  capricious- 
ness of  the  electorate  is  advautageous  to  the  coontr}-. 

9. — (By  some.)  That  the  longer  period  of  the  existence 
of  Parliament  makes  it  more  x>ossible  for  the  (lovemment 
of  the  day  to  resist  some  "  great  delusion  "  that  may  tempo- 
rarily i»revail  iu  the  country. 

10, — That  at  i)re3ent  there  is  far  too  little  continuity 
either  in  tlie  Home  or  in  the  Foreign  i)olicy  of  the  country ; 
more  frequent  elections,  implying  more  frequent  changes  of 
iiovernment,  would  make  it  still  more  haphazard. 

11, — (a)  That,  even  now,  the  Government  of  the  day  is 
much  hampered  in  its  relations  with  Foreign  GoYernments 
by  reason  of  the  possibility  of  a  reversal  of  policy  consequent 
on  its  defeat  at  the  next  General  Election.  Increase  this 
possibility,  and  embarrassment  would  amount  to  paralysis. 

ib)  (By  some.)  That  the  less  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
country'  is  subject  to  the  revision  of  popular  sentiment  the 
better.  It  cannot  properly  he  controlled  by  the  electorate, 
for  they  cannot  possess  either  the  general  knowledge 
requisite,  or  tlie  particular  (and  perhaps  secret)  informatiou 
necessary  to  the  subject;  and  their  decision  is  too  often 
influenced  by  impulse  or  clamour. 
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12. — (d)  That  shorter  Parliaments,  entailing  the  more  fre- 
qaent  sabmiasion  of  a  member  to  a  fresh  election,  would  gi'eatly 
weaken  his  indepeadence  and  impair  his  political  honesty, 

(b)  That  good  work  is  not  done  by  mea  who  "  have  their 
eye  on  the  door";  by  men  who  anxiously  senttinise  the 
effect  of  each  vote  or  speech  on  their  constituentR. 

(c)  That  the  position  of  the  member  would  be  lowered 
from  that  of  a  representative  to  that  of  a  delegate.  He 
would  lose  all  his  individual  ii'eedom  of  thought  and  action, 
and  be  forced  to  support  or  oppose  measures  at  the  dicta- 
tion of  his  constituents. 

13. — That  constant  elections  would  tend  to  tlirow  political 
power  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  caucuses  and  wire* 
pullers,  making  the  members  mere  machines,  and  tending 
to  the  manufacture  of  public  opinion. 

14. — That,  nowadays,  with  a  very  extended  franchise, 
great  publicity,  and  universal  political  activity,  the  sense  of 
responsibihty  of  the  member  and  his  personal  contact  with 
his  constituents,  extends  over  the  whole  of  his  Parlia- 
nientarj'  life,  and  is  not  simply  quickened  by  the  prospect 
iif  II  dissolution. 

15. — (a)  That  each  newly  elected  House  of  Commons 
necessarily  takes  time  to  acquire  experience  befoi'e  it  can 
settle  down  satisfactorily  to  the  conduct  of  the  business  of 
the  nation. 

(i)  That  constant  elections  would  involve  constant 
changes  in  the  persoiutel  of  the  House,  bringing  in  at  short 
intervals  a  large  number  of  inexperienced  men,  strangers  to 
each  other,  and  new  to  the  work  required  of  them,  to  the 
dislocation  of  public  business. 

16. — That  neither  the  first  year  nor  the  last  year  of  n 
Parliament  is  devoted  to  valuable  work ;  in  the  first  the 
members  are  learning  their  business,  in  tlie  htst  they  are 
thinking  of  their  constituents. 
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17.  That  with  elections  alwaj's  in  view,  the  time  niiil 
ftttentioQ  of  the  member  would  be  largely  devoted  to  elec- 
tioneering, and  the  business  of  the  House  would  be 
l)erforee  neglected. 

18. — (a)  (By  some.)  That  the  result  would  be  to  throw 
administrative  power  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  per- 
manent officials,  whose  irresponsible  influence  is  ah-eady  too 
great. 

{b)  That  the  risk  of  personal  Government  from  "long" 
Parliaments  is  far  less  serious  than  the  risk  of  bureau- 
cratic Governments  from  "  short  "  Pai'liaments. 

19. — (fl)  That  the  additional  expense,  risk  of  loss  of 
seat,  woiTy  and  tiouble  involved  in  more  frequent  elec- 
tions would  deter  many  good  men  from  becoming  candi- 
dates. 

(b)  Tliat  the  beat  class  of  candidates  would  resent  the 
loss  of  independence  involved,  and  would  be  loth  to  stand. 

(<•)  That  the  duties  of  a  member  would  necessarily 
become  more  multifarious,  laborious,  and  irksome,  both  in 
the  House  and  in  tlie  constituency ;  and  men,  whose  tastes 
or  whose  business  prevent  them  from  devoting  their  whole 
time  to  politics,  would  be  deterred  from  standing. 

(d)  That  the  constituencies  would  be  greatly  restricted  in 
their  choice  of  candidates  ;  and  the  standard  of  the  House 
would  be  sensibly  lowered. 

20. — (a)  That  the  great  additional  expense  involved  in 
more  frequent  elections  would  certainly  lead  to  the  trans- 
ference of  the  official  expenses  of  elections  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  candidate  to  the  rates  or  taxes,  and  this 
would  be  a  mistake." 

(Ii)  That  it  would  also  render  irTeaistible  the  demand  for 
the  payment  of  members — a  system  which  would  involve 
many  serious  evils.! 

•  See  p.  123.  +  See  p.  149. 
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21. — (it)  That  every  General  Election  involves  a  vei.y 
cousiderable  disturbance  to  the  trade  of  the  country. 

(t)  That  political  animosity  and  party  heat  engendered 
by  General  Elections  would  be  greater  if  they  were  more 
frequent. 

('■)  That  with  more  frequent  elections  party  passion  would 
never  have  time  to  cool  down,  and  the  country  would  be 
kept  in  a  state  of  pei'petual  turmoil  and  in  continuoit5( 
preparation  for  the  next  election. 

22. — (By  some.)  That,  even  now,  with  the  Farliamentarj', 
Municipal,  School  Board,  and  other  Elections,  there  is  little 
enough  peace  from  electioneering  turmoil. 

23. — That  too  frequent  Parliamentary  Elections  would 
greatly  diminish  the  general  interest  taken  in  them,  and 
this  would  be  a  serious  evil. 

24. — That  the  shortening  of  the  life  of  a  Parliament 
would  greatly  diminish  the  force  of  the  threat  of  dissolution 
now  often  used  with  snlutarj'  efTect  by  the  Government  of 
the  day. 

•25. — That  the  pi-erogatlve  of  the  Sovereign  in  the 
matter  of  dissolution  would  be  infringed  by  being  greatly 
curtailed. 

26. — That  the  Septennial  Act  has  worked  very  well  for 
the  last  174  years,  and  it  is  unstatesmanhke  and  dangerous 
to  make  a  grave  constitutional  change  without  adequate 
cause. 

27. — That  the  supporters  of  shorter  Parliaments  are  not 
yet  agreed  among  themselves  on  the  best  term  of  years  to 
adTocat«.  To  every  term  proposed  gi'ave  objection  can  be 
taken. 

28. — That  the  proposal  is  only  a  grievance  of  the 
"  outs,"  and  would  be  immediately  dropped  if  they  became 
the  "  ins." 
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REGISTRATION  REFORM. 

It  is  proposed,  that  the  Electoral  Ecgistration  Laws 
should  be  amended  and  simplified.  That  a  Eespon- 
sible  Ecgistration  Officer  should  be  appointed  in  each 
constituency,  -whose  duty  it  should  be  to  see  that 
every  duly  qualified  person  was  put  on  the  register, 
and  kept  on  the  register.  That  the  registration  shonld 
bo  continuous,  all  the  year  round,  and  made  up  at 
least  once  a  quarter.  That  the  qualifying  period  of 
i-psidence  shonld  be  reduced  to  three  months ;  and  that 
tlic  disqualifications  attaching  to  remoYals  shonld  be 
abolished. 

In  order  to  vote  at  ParUamentaiy  Elections  a  person 
must  possess  one  or  other  of  the  following  qualifica- 
tions : — ■ 

1. — As  a  House boldt'i",  he  must  Lave  lived  in  the  fiainc 
I'arliamentary  Division  for  twelve  months  iireceding  the 
lotli  July.  He  may  have  removed  more  than  once,  but  so 
long  as  each  house  occupied  is  within  the  Division,  he  is 
entitled  to  the  franchise.  Any  person  who  separately 
occupies  jKirt  of  a  home,  tlie  landlord  not  residing  on  the 
premises,  is  entitled  to  be  registered. 
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2. — As  a  Freeholder,  be  must  have  had  possession  for  six 
months  of  property  producing  forty  shillings  per  annum 
clear  of  all  expenses. 

8. — As  a  Leaseholder,  he  must  have  held  for  tnelve  months 
previous  to  the  15th  July  a  lease  of  property  worth  ^£50 
per  annum,  and  originally  created  for  a  term  of  not  less 
than  20  years ;  or  a  lease  of  property  worth  £5  and  up- 
wards per  annam,  and  originally  created  for  a  term  of  not 
less  than  60  years. 

4. — As  a  £10  Occupier,  he  must  have  occupied  for 
twelve  months  some  land  or  tenement  of  £10  clear  yearly 
value. 

5. — As  a  Lodger,  he  must  have  occupied  rooms  in  the 
same  house  for  twelve  months.  As  regonls  the  annual 
value  of  the  rooms,  which  is  fixed  by  law  at  £10,  a  payment 
of  4g.  a  week  for  unfurnished,  or  6s.  a  week  for  furnished, 
rooms,  is  usually  accepted  as  a  sufficient  indication  of  value. 
A  son  living  at  home  with  his  parents  may  claim,  when  by 
agreement  with  his  father  he  is  the  sole  occupant  of  a 
room  in  the  house,  and  might  if  be  chose  lock  it  up  and 
prevent  any  other  member  of  the  family  from  entering. 
Every  man  over  21  who  has  a  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of 
a  room  or  rooms  in  his  parents'  house  should  therefore 
claim  to  be  put  on  the  Register  as  a  lodger. 

6. — The  Service  Franchise.  Bank  Managers,  School- 
masters, Caretakers,  Servants,  and  others  who  occupy 
rooms  or  houses  rent  free  on  their  employers'  property,  are 
entitled  to  this  franchise,  provided  their  employers  do  not 
reside  on  the  premises. 

In  Boroughs  the  Parliameatary  Franchise  may  be 
exercised  by  every  person  qualified : — 

1. — As  a  Householder,  including  Bank  Managers,  School- 
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masters,  i^ervants,  C&retakers,  and  others  occupjing  houses   - 
under  similar  conditions,  as  in  Counties.     Any  person  wlio 
sepai-ately  occupies  part  of  a  house,  the  landlord  not  residing 
on  the  premises,  is  entitled  to  be  registered. 

2. — Aa  a  ,f  10  Occupier,  i.e.,  any  one  who  occupies  an 
Office,  Shop,  Warehouse,  or  other  building  or  land,  of  :£lft 
clear  yearly  value. 

3. — As  a  Lodger,  The  conditions  are  exactly  the 
same  as  previoush*  described  under  the  head  of  Gonnty 
qualili cations.  In  all  cases  Lodgers  must  claim  eveiy 
year. 

4. — As  a  Freeman.  In  cei-tain  cities  and  boroughs 
where  such  rights  are  reserved. 

The    Parliaraeatary  Franchise  in  no    case    extends  to 


The  Eeform  of  the  Eegistration  Laws  is  aupported^ 
on  the  grounds : — 

1. — (a)  That  Parliament,  in  giving  the  vote,  intended 
that  every  dulj'  qualified  person  should  be  able  to  exercise 
the  franchise. 

(fc)  That,  in  order  to  perfect  our  representative  system, 
every  obstruction  in  the  way  of  the  registration  of  duly 
qualified  persons,  should  be  removed ;  and  registration 
should  be  easy,  economical,  and  automatic* 

■2. — That,  the  existing  system  is  so  replete  with  techni- 
cnlitieB,  complications,  and  anomalies,  that  everj'  obstacle  is 

*  Some  go  so  far  na  to  argue  that  each  qaaliGed  person  ahoald  bo  obliged, 
under  penalty,  to  register  himself  as  a  Toter ;  and,  further,  that  exery 
rogistei-ed  voter  should  be  compelled  to  vote  —  this  proposition  need, 
perhaps,  hardly  be  ai^ued. 
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pnt  in  the  way  of  getting  on,  and  every  facility  exists  for 
getting  strnck  off,  the  register. 

9,—{tt)  That  the  present  system  of  registration  origi- 
nated at  the  time  when  the  franchise  was  a  restricted 
franchise,  and  when  the  vote  was  treated  as  a  privilege  and 
not  as  a  nght.  The  object  chiefly  in  view  then,  was  to 
)>revent  persons,  not  properly  qualified,  from  getting  on 
tlie  register. 

(Ii)  That,  now-a-days,  with  the  extended  franchise, 
nod  with  the  vote  considered  in  the  light  of  a  puhlic 
trust,  a  simple  automatic  and  efficient,  not  a  compli- 
cated, costly,  and  inefficient  system  of  registration  is 
required. 

4, — (a)  That  the  registration  laws  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  and,  being  obsolete,  are 
uuschievous. 

(b)  That  where  (as  is  the  case  here)  n  distinct  political 
f^rievance  exists,  depending  not  on  principle  but  merely  on 
inechaiiism,  it  should  unquestionably  be  remedied. 

5. — That,  Rt  present,  a  man  cannot  obtain  and  cannot 
retain  his  vote,  without  involving  liimself  or  others  in  grciit 
expense,  trouble,  and  wori'y. 

6. — (a)  That  the  obligation  of  a  year's  residence,  and  the 
general  condition  precedent  to  registration,  namely  tlm 
payment  of  rates,  lead  to  wholesale  disfranchisement ; 
especially  of  the  working  classes. 

(&)  That  the  absurdities  and  anomalies  in  connection  with 
"removals"  and  "successive  occupation,"  result  also  in 
wholesale  disfranchisement. 

7. — That  the  nominal  one  year's  residence,  pmctically 
involves  a  two  years'  residence,  and  may  involve  more, 
before  a  man  becomes  entitled  to  vote.* 

*  The  period  of  qualification  for  occupiers  nnd  lodgci-s  ii'  twelve  months, 
and  the  year  must  ^'reckoned  m  the  twelve  months  immediately  prccc.liDK 
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8. — (a)  That  the  only  residential  qaaUfication  required, 
should  be  just  sufficient  to  eufible  a  correct  local  register  of 
the  voters  to  be  made  up  at  sliort  periodic  intervals. 

(b)  That  the  qualifying  period  should  not  be  arbitrarily 
dated ;  and  should  not  depend  on  whether  or  no  a  man 
happened  to  enter  on  residence  on  a  partictdar  day. 

9. — That  the  electoral  qualification  should  depend  on  age, 
not  on  residence ;  on  citizenship,  not  on  property  or  on  the 
payment  of  rates.* 

10. — (fl)  That  the  disqualification  attendant  on  "re- 
movals "  is  anomalous  and  unjust ;  +  a  man,  once  qualified, 
should  be  entitled  to  retain  his  qualification  though  he 
may  change  his  residence,  i 

(b)  That  change  of  residence  should  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  qualification  for  the  franchise ;  nor  in  the  nay  of  due 
qualification  for  "  successive  occupation." 

the  loth  of  July  In  an;  one  jear ;  and,  for  freeholdere,  full  poncBsioii  ol  the 
quftlif  jing  property  for  six  months  previons  to  Jnly  loth.  The  new  regiglcr 
does  not  come  into  force  nntit  the  Junuarj  of  e&ch  year.  Tbns,  a  man  wbn 
cntcra  into  oocnpation  on,  say,  July  16th,  could  not  even  claim  to  be 
rc^sterod  nntil  two  years  less  one  day  bad  elapsed,  and  then  a  further  six 
months  would  pass  before  he  wonld  be  entitled  to  vote — in  all  two  and  a- 
lialf  jeai^  At  the  beet,  it  would  take  him  eighteen  months  of  qnalifiolion 
before  he  wonld  be  in  a  position  to  eiereise  the  franchise. 

•  See  "  Maakoad  Suffrage ''  and  "  One  man  one  Vote" 

t  BemoTal  fTom  one  Parliamentary  Borough  and  Conntj  division  to 
another  disfranchises  the  voter,  and  he  bae  to  go  throngfa  the  whole  qoalify- 
ing  process  orer  again. 

J  There  is  this  additional  anomaly ;  that  in  the  case  of  Boroogh  con- 
atitaencics,  which  were  formerly  one,  and  were  dirided  Into  two  or  more 
single  Beat  divisions  by  the  Bedlatribation  Act  of  1884,  the  qnalification  for 
a  honseholder  Temaina  good  though  he  may  have  mored  from  one  Parlia- 
mentary Dividon  to  another.  Kor  instance,  Birmingham  formerly  returned 
tliree  members  fnr  the  whole  nndivided  Borongh,  it  nov  Ktnma  sereii 
inemben  for  as  many  different  Parliamentary  Divisions.  Bemoval  bom 
one  Parliamentary  Division  in  Birmingham  to  another  does  not  disqualify 
in  the  case  of  a  householder,  but  removal  to  any  other  Parliamentary 
ronstituency  in  the  Kingdom  wonld  both  disqualify  and  distrauohiae; 

See  also  Note,  p.  117,  tor  London.    See  also  No.  12  (a),  p.  84. 
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11. — That,  at  present,  every  i-cmovul — and  removals  ai-o 
constant  and  habitual — from  one  coustituency  to  another, 
deatroj'B  the  qualification  of  "  successive  occupation ; "  more- 
uver,  a  lodgei*  must  not  only  occupy  lodgings,  but  lodgings 
in  the  same  house  during  the  qualifying  period.* 

12. — That  every  move  a  man  makes,  may  have  been  a 
promotion — he  may  have  risen  in  the  ^vorld,  and  from  a 
lodger  become  a  householder — and  may  thus  have  made 
himself  more  fitted  than  before  to  exercise  the  franchise  ; 
yet,  each  move  practically  disfi-anchises  him. 

13. — (a)  That  a  man,  who,  from  the  nature  of  his  busi- 
ness and  calling,  has  often  to  change  his  residence,  becomes 
avoiceless  political  vagabond. 

(fc)  That,  especially  is  this  the  case  with  large  numbers 
of  working  men,  who  have  to  change  their  dwelling-place 
uccordiug  to  the  location  of  their  work ;  and  are  thus  dis* 
fninchised  simply  for  following  their  employment. 

14. — That  the  question  of  disqualification  for  removal 
especially  afiects  London,  inasmuch  as  the  Metropolis  is 
not,  like  other  Boroughs,  treated  as  a  whole,  but  as  a 
series  of  separate  Boroughs,  those  namely  existing  in 
1884.t 

15. — That  the  freeholder,  however  much  he  moves  about, 

*  For  a  hoQBcholder,  or  occupier  of  Iniiil  or  IcDement,  successive  occupa- 
tion in  the  aamc  Farlianicntarj  Uorosgh  nnd  Coantj  Dirision  during  the 
Te&r  of  quali  Heat  ion  ia  reqiiieitc.  Fur  n  lodger,  occupation  of  lodgiugs  in 
the  same  house.    See  p.  113. 

t  For  instance,  the  old  undivided  Borough  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  returned 
two  memberuL  In  1S84,  the  old  Borougli  was  divided  into  seven  Fartia- 
mentary  DivisioDS,  each  rctarniug  one  member.  A  householder  removing 
rromone  part  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  toanothcr,  docs  not  prejudice  hisqnalifi- 
cation  ;  bat  if  he  removes  over  the  bonlera  {perhaps  only  across  a  street) 
into  Hsckuej,  he  divqualiBcs  himself.  (See  also  12  (i),  p.  84.)  Howlai^ly 
rcmovalB,  etc.,  disqualify  in  the  poorer  pnrls  of  Loudon,  is  shown  from  Iho 
TCI7  low  per  centoge  of  electon  to  population  as  compared  to  other  lai^ 
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Htill  retains  hig  vote :  becanse  bis  qoalificRtion  remiins 
(.'oiistant. 

16. — (a)  That  the  "  Overseers,"  who  are  supposed  to  make 
out  the  list  of  voters,  are  for  the  most  part  untrained  men, 
with  DD  particular  interest  in  the  work.  These  lists  are,  ts 
11  rule,  most  inaccurate ;  while  they  obtain  no  sufficient 
IHiblicitj'  to  enable  a  man  easily  to  ascertain  whether  he  has 
biien  put  on  the  register  or  no. 

{h)  'J'lint  the  ordinary  individual  is  at  a  loss  to  knov, 
whether  lie  is  duly  qualified,  and  to  discover  how  be  ought 
to  proceed  to  obtain  liis  rights;  cost,  trouble,  and  annoyance 
lire  involved  if  he  attempls  the  task. 

17. — (n)  That,  thus,  the  public  system  of  registration  has 
iif  iicccaaity  to  be  supplemented  by  private  effort  and 
t'litorpriso ;  with  the  result,  that  registration  has  become  part 
of  Uu)  necessary  duty  of  thei>oIitiealandpiu-ty  organizatiou; 
iukI  tliu  voters,  in  order  to  obtain  their  rights,  are  driven 
into  the  linnds  of  jiolitical  agents. 

IH. — (ii)  That  it  is  manifestly  an  indefensible  anomaly 
that  tlio  registrntion  of  a  voter  should  depend  on  tlic 
m'livity,  and  bo  undertaken  in  the  interests,  of  a  political 
pmty. 

\f'1  That  it  leads  to  the  deliberate  and  iiyniious  n>e 
of  ti'olinicti)itiv!i  to  kiH'p  off  duly  qualified,  and  to  hard 
BWi>«rinj;  and  dcocption  iu  onler  to  get  on  not  properly 
qnaliDod,  (HnNous. 

(il  'I'Unt.  ihc  wholo  work  is  done  twice  over,  once  by 
«'«ch  \>f  tlw  |>v4iiit-itl  i^rtii.'^  :  involving  double  expense  and 

Jt)Vt»l  W!ls(0  (vfjvwvr. 

UK  v.''>  Th,-*!  (ho  r^iUioti.'n  of  the  qoalifying  period  to 
i,««nt,      rvt  i-.u-,v  i,!S;>i'\  Ui-,    w::!t   a   j'  r^^^!*"  '"^  «.**»»  las  a 
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three  months,  the  disappearance  of  disqualification  for 
"removal,"  and  the  niceties  of  "successive  occupation," 
would  immensely  simplify  and  gieatly  reduce  the  expense, 
trouble,  manipulation,  and  chicanery  of  the  re;^istratioit 
system. 

(&)  That,  in  connection  with  registration  reform,  the  costly 
nnd  troublesome  interposition  of  the  revising  barristers  could 
be  done  away  with. 

20. — (a)  That,  with  a  continuous  or  quarterly  registration, 
the  register  would  be  as  representative  and  as  complete  at 
one  period  of  the  yeai'  as  at  another. 

(6)  That,  at  present,  this  is  by  no  means  the  case ;  and 
an  election,  if  taken  at  one  period  of  the  year,  might,  and 
probably  in  many  constituencies  would,  result  ditferently 
than  if  taken  at  another.* 

21. — That  one  step  in  the  right  direction  has  already 
been  taken  in  Scotland,  by  the  appointment  of  a  public 
registration  ofBcer — with  excellent  results. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  : — 

"  There  are  no  snakes  in  Iceland." — The  principle  of 
registration  reform  is  not  seriously  opposed  by  any 
persons. 

Pleaa  of  delay — of  dislike  to  re-open  the  I'efonu  question — • 
of  the  possibilities  of  increased  public  expense — are  some- 
times raised,  but  these  do  not  affect  the  principle,  t 

*  The  renter  is  '-dcit"  on  January  Ht ;  ami  as  tbe  year  proceeds 
Ixxomus  ever  moie  "  rotten," 

f  Unc  argmneDt,  and  ouc  argument  only,  was  miscL]  in  (lie  Debate  of 
1891,  directed  against  the  expediency  of  a  sborter  period  uf  qualification, 
namely,  that  "it  would  be  possible  in  certain  cases,  which  might  cosily  be 
imagined,  to  flood  a  constitaency  with  now  voters  in  order  to  win  aii 
elcctian."    (Mr.  Chamljerlaiu,  March  :l,  18^1.) 
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THE    BALLOT. 

The  Ballot  Act  of  1872  was  passed  experiment- 
ally for  a  limited  number  of  years,  and  expired  in 
December,  1881,  and  is  only  now  kept  in  force  by 
being  included  each  session  in  the  Continuation  Act. 

The  principle  of  secrecy  of  voting  is,  however,  eo  deft- 
nitely  accepted,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  recapitu- 
late the  reasons  advanced  for  and  against  the  Ballot. 

Illiterate  Voters. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  one  point  connected 
with  the  Ballot  will  be  re-discussed ;  namely,  the 
question  whether  the  illiterate  voter,  who  solicits 
assistance  in  recording  his  vote,  should  continue  to 
receive  the  help  of  the  officer  presiding  at  the 
polling-booth  in  marking  his  ballot  paper.* 

It  is  contended  that  this  assistance  should  be  with- 
drawn, on  the  grounds :- — 

I. — (a)  That  a  man  bo  illiterate  as  to  be  unable  to  mark  a 
ballot-paper  cori'ectly,  is  presumably  too  ignorant  to  be 
worthy  of  a  vote. 

(b)  That  the  illiterate  man,  not  being  able  to  acquire 
information  by  reading,  is  more  likely  to  be  at  the  bidaing 
of  the  unscrupulous  agitator. 

2. — That  the  desire  of  being  able  to  recoi-d  his  vote  will 
be  an  incentive  to  acquii'e  education. 

3. — (a)  That  it  is  possible  for  the  voter  who  claims  assist- 
ance to  make  known  which  way  he  votes,  and  so  tlie  door 

•  In  lSBt;,4,7(»0,OOOelcctora  polled,  of  whom  ]8G,G00wct«  illtteratea.  Of 
these,  08,100  were  in  Ireluid.    (P.  F.  IGC  at  ISSIS.) 
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is  left  ajar  to  bribery  and  intimidation,  more  especially  as 
the  illitersite  voter  is  likely  to  be  amenable  to  corrupt 
inflaences. 

(6)  That  literate  voters  ore  induced  to  plead  illiteracy, 
so  that  tbe  briber  may  know  which  way  they  vote. 

4. — (a)  That  the  voter  will  not  be  disfranchised  except  by 
his  own  illiteracy.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from 
voting  if  he  likes ;  it  is  only  proposed  to  withdraw  a  special 
privilege  now  granted  to  ignorance. 

(/')  That  nn  illiterate  of  ordinary  intelligence  could  be 
easily  taught  how  to  mark  his  ballot-paper:  the  returning 
ofheer  has  great  latitude  in  judging  of  the  evident  intention 
of  the  voter. 

5. — (By  some.)  That  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to 
Irelitnd  has  conferred  votes  on  a  vast  number  of  illiterates  ; 
and  all  the  abuses  springing  from  "illiterate  voting" — 
accentuated  by  priestly  pressure — are  there  so  rife  as  to 
warrant  the  withdrawal  of  the  privilege  accorded  to  illiteracy. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  the  illiterate 
Toter  who  solicits  assistance  from  the  presiding  officer, 
should  bo  entitled  to  receive  it,  on  the  grounds  : — 

1. — That  he  represents  "a  household"  and  is  as  much 
interested  in  good  government  as  tbe  well-educated 
voter;  and  if  he  were  deprived  of  the  asHstnnce  necessarj' 
to  him  in  recording  his  vote,  he  would  be  practically 
disfranchised. 

2. — That  if  he  has  to  record  his  vote  without  assistance, 
he  will  give  it  in  a  haphazard  manner,  and  it  might  be 
recorded  for  the  wrong  candidate,  or  be  lost  from  infringe- 
ment of  the  i-ules  of  voting  —  either  result  would  be  an 
anomaly. 
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3.  —  That  as  the  number  of  illiterates — especially  in 
Irelauil — has  been  largely  increased  by  the  Franchise  Bill, 
it  is  still  more  necessary  to  grant  this  assistance. 

i. — That  the  question  is  n  small  one,  and  of  diminishin;^ 
importance;  illiteracy  is  gradually  disappeaiing  before  the 
spread  of  education. 

6. — That  as  the  presiding  officer  and  those  attending  in 
the  booths  are  hound  to  secrecy,  and  as  proper  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  exposure,  no  infringement  of  secrecy  is 
possible. 

6. — That  as  the  blind,  and  those  physically  incapable  of 
n:arking  the  voting  paper,  are  assisted  by  the  presiding 
officer,  the  uneducated,  who  are  equally  unfortunate,  should 
receive  the  same  assistance. 


CANVASSING. 

It  is  proposed  to  prohibit  canvassing  at  Parliamen- 
tary Elections  on  the  part  of  the  candidate,  and 
systematic  volunteer  canvassing  on  the  part  of  other 
persons.* 

These  proposals  are  upheld  on  the  grounds : — 

1. — C<i)  That  canvassing  stultifies  to  a  very  considerable 
i^xtent  the  advantages  of  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot. 

(/))  That  the  liberty  of  tlie  voter  is  most  seriously 
curtailed  in  consequence  of  the  pressTU'e  brought  to  bear 
<m  him  by  canvassers. 

*  Tbc  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1883,  by  slrictly  limiting  cmplojoicnt 
jiroliibitcil  for  the  futora  the  use  of  iHiid  canTasBera.  Pcnonal  aoj 
iiygteinatic  CAUTRSsiDg,  if  nnpoid,  is,  bowcru^-,  not  affected  by  the  Act. 
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(e)  That  as  they  hare  been  given  the  ballot,  voters  faiive 
a  right  to  be  protected  from  personal  solicitation. 

'2. — That  it  leads  to  intimidation. 

3. — That  it  leads  to  bribeiy,  both  by  bringing  the  canvnssfr 
into  direct  contact  with  the  voter,  and  by  making  known 
who  are  most  likely  to  be  nmenable  to  a  bribe- 

4. — That  it  leads  to  much  deception  on  the  pnrt  of  the 
voter. 

5. — That  many  unauthorised  promises  ai-e  made  and 
pledges  taken,  on  behalf  of  the  canilidate,  which  he  is  not 
able  to  redeem. 

6. — (a)  That  the  whole  energj-  of  the  canvassers  is 
practically  directed  towards  inducing  those  to  vote  who 
have  DO  political  opinions  or  convictions. 

(6)  That  if  canvassing  were  abolished,  the  most  indifferent 
and  the  most  ignorant  voters  would  not  poll ;  and  this  would 
be  an  advantage. 

7. — That  under  the  ballot,  canvassing  has  lost  its  fornitT 
advantage  of  being  a  guide  to  the  probable  result  of  the 
poll. 

8. — (a)  That  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  defining 
candidate -canvassing  and  systematic  unpaid  canvassing. 

(6)  That  in  the  same  way  that  "agency"  cannot  bo 
strictly  defined,  and  has  to  be  left  to  the  election  judges  to 
decide,  so  "  canvassing  "  could  be  left  to  their  decision. 

(c)  That  as  long  as  it  is  legal,  both  sides  are  obliged  to 
undertake  canvassing.  But  as  both  canvasser  and  canvassee 
dislike  the  system  of  canvassing,  a  law  prohibiting  the 
practice  would  be  thankfully  obeyed ;  and  the  necessity  of 
deciding  whether  tlie  law  had  been  broken  would  seldom  or 
never  arise. 

9. — That  canvassing  will  not  cease  unless  it  be  made 
absolutely  illegal,  with  invalidation  of  election  on  breach  of 
the  law. 
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10. — That  the  supposed  educating  advaDtnges  of  can- 
vassing do  not  ezist. 

The  p'ohibition  of  a  peraonal  canvass  on  the  part  of 
the  candidate  is  also  upheld,  on  the  grounds ; — 

11. — That  canvassitig  implies  a  Tast  waste  of  time  and 
enei^y,  without  any  compensating  advantages  of  real  per- 
sonal intercourse  between  candidate  and  elector. 

12. — That  it  is  humiliating  for  the  candidate  to  be  ohliged 
personally  to  solicit  the  votes  of  the  electors. 

13. — That  by  means  of  more  frequent  meetings  and 
deputations,  the  candidate  could  (and  would)  give  the 
electors  better  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
him,  and  with  his  opinions,  than  through  the  medium  of 
canvassing. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  abolition  of  canvassing  is 
opposed  on  the  grounds : — 

1. — That  it  would  be  a  gross  interference  with  the  liberty 
of  the  subject. 

2. — That  as  it  is  practically  the  candidate  who  solicits 
the  suffinges  of  the  constituenc}',  and  not  the  constituency 
which  prays  the  candidate  to  stand,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  both  he  and  hie  friends  should  take  trouble  and 
spend  money  in  informing  the  constituency  of  his  desire, 
and  of  his  quaUfications,  to  represent  them. 

3. — That  its  abolition  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  local  men ;  and  local  influence  is  already  more  than 
sufficiently  i-epresented  in  Parliament. 

4.' — That  constituencies  would  require  more  careful  and 
laborious  "nursing"  between  election  times. 

6. — (a)  That  it  would  be  veiy  difficult,  and  well  nigh  im- 
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possible,  legally  to  define  canvassing,  while  means  would  be 
easily  found  of  evading  the  law. 

(by  That  it  would  be  intolerable  to  impose  silence  on  the 
question  of  the  merits  of  the  candidates,  etc, ;  and  without 
absolute  prohibition  it  woald  be  impossible  to  draw  the  line 
between  " conversation "  and  "canvassing." 

((*)  That  it  would  he  impossible  to  pimish  the  candidate 
for  a  harmless  excess  of  zeal  on  the  part  bf  some  friend. 

6. — That  it  would  greatly  increase  the  number  of  election 
])etitions. 

The  personal  canvass  of  the  elector  by  the  candidate 
is  also  upheld,  ou  the  grounds : — 

7- — (a)  That  it  is  mutually  advantageous  to  the  candidate 
and  to  the  elector  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  one 
another;  while  canvassing  on  the  part  of  others  has  an 
educating  effect  on  the  electors. 

(6)  That  this  could  not  be  done  so  effectually  by  means 
or  meetings  or  deputations. 

8. — That  every  voter  has  a  right  to  see  the  candidate  or 
liis  representatives,  and  to  question  him,  or  them,  about  the 
former's  political  opinions,  and  this  he  cannot  convenientiy 
accomplish  unless  canvassed. 


THE  "  OFFICIAL  -  EXPENSES  OP   ELECTIOKS.* 

It  is  proposed  to  relieve  Parliamentary  candidates 
of  the  cost  of  the  Parliamentary  machinery  of  elections 

*  See  also  Bcction  od  Poftntat  o/Memiem, 
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— the  Returning  Officers'  expenses  at  present  cast  upou 
them.*    This  proposal  is  ui^cd  on  the  grounds : — 

1. — That,  at  present,  however  much  a  candidate  and 
his  supporters  may  desire  to  conduct  the  election  n-ithout 
expense,  they  cannot  escape  the  payment  of  a  large  sum 
enforced  hy  the  State. 

2. — That  this  compulsory  charge  constitutes  a  property 
qualification;  j'et  Parliament,  as  long  ago  aa  1858,  pro- 
fessed to  aboUsh  all  property  qualifications  for  Members  of 
Parliament 

8. — (a)  That  it  is  uii,jost  and  inexpedient  that  the  candi- 
date, desirous  of  serving  his  countrj-,  should  be  called  upon  to 
bear  the  cost  of  elaborate  and  expensive  machinery,  the  use 
of  which  is  enforced  by  the  State  for  its  own  purposes,  and 
over  the  working  of  which  he  has  no  control. 

(b)  That  more  especially  is  this  the  case  where  the 
burden  is  from  time  to  time  increased  by  the  popular  desire 
to  afibrd  greater  facilities  for  voting,  or  of  encouraging 
purity — the  nation  is  liberal  at  the  expense  of  the  individual. 

4. — (a)  That  constituencies  ought  to  have  the  fullest 
l)ossible  choice  of  candidates. 

(i)  That  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  cost  of  conducting 
the  election,  gi-eatly  limits  the  range  of  choice. 

(c)  That,  more  especially  is  tliis  the  case  in  regard  to 
"  labour  "  candidates. 

5. — That  opinions,  not  purses,  should  be  represented  in 
Parliament. 

C. — (n)  That,  as  the  cost  of  elections  are  gradually  being 

*  The  Ucturaing  Officers'  expenses  at  tho  election  of  ISSO  amoDUlcd  ti> 
j;iM,000  out  of  11  lotnl  oxpcnditiiL-e  ot  £l,(i.-,O.O0O;  in  1886  they  were 
£140,000  oot  of  a  total  citpendituro  of  f  U24,0O0.  The  amounts  vory  (tor 
''oiitcsted  electiooe)  from  some  iifiO  tu  jC(>TO  iu  boroughs,  tmi  from  £270  lo 
£730  in  conntioa. 
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reduced,  thfi  official  exiienses  constitute  an  ever  larger  i>ro- 
portion  of  the  whole  cost. 

(i)  That  their  tranaference  would  encourage  still  more, 
because  it  would  make  possible,  cheap  elections. 

7. — (o)  That  the  Returning  Officers'  expenses  constitute 
but  a  verj-  small  proportion  of  tlie  whole  cost  of  elections  ; 
their  transference  wuuM  nut,  therefore,  encourage  frivolous 
or  vexatious  candidatures. 

(b)  That  the  cost  of  "sitting,"  and  not  the  cost  of 
"  standing,"  constitutor  the  real  deterrent  to  the  political 
adventurer. 

8, — (rt)  That  the  sj-stem  of  Second  Ballots*  might  he 
lulopted  in  case  of  a  multiplicity  of  candidates. 

(fc)  That  if  the  system  of  Second  Ballots  were  not  accept- 
able, there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  checking  frivolous 
or  rexatious  candidatures,  by  requiring  a  deposit  from  each 
candidate  to  be  forfeited  unless  lie  polled  a  certain  proi)Dr- 
tion  of  the  electorate. 

(c)  That,  abroad,  where  the  official  expenses  are  borne  by 
the  State,  frivolous  candidatures  are  almost  unknown. 

9. — That  in  tlie  case  of  School  Board,  Municipal  and 
County  Courts  elections  the  official  expenses  are  a  chai-ge 
on  the  rates. 

10. — That  the  payment  by  the  State  of  tliat  portion  of  Uie 
expenses  of  elections  which  is  due  to  the  machinery  alone, 
would  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  personal  and  political  in- 
dependence of  membei-s. 

11. — (a)  That  the  amount  of  these  expenses  varies  in 
different  constituencies ;  t  they  constitute  therefore  a  varying 
burden  on  different  candidates,  and  a  varj'ing  charge  for  the 
same  office. 

*  Thnt  is  to  say,  that:  if  iio  cnadulatu  p<>ll»  an  absolnte  majority  oE  Ihc- 
total  rote  cast  at  the  firab  election,  nnothcr  ballot  takes  place,  at  nhicii  tiio 
canfliilale  highest  on  the  jxill  i.n  elertorl.     Heo  section  on  "Seeond  Ballet." 

t  Seo  note,  p.  126. 
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(b)  That,  in  a  two-membered  constituencj,  the  candidate 
nt  a  bye-election  is  charged  with  double  the  expense  that  he 
would  have  to  meet  at  a  general  election. 

12. — (a)  That  the  candidate  has  no  check  nor  control  over 
this  expenditure,  and  cannot,  without  incorring  political 
odium,  refuse  to  pay  the  amount  demanded  by  the  Betuming 
Officer. 

(h)  That,  as  an  Imperial  or  local  charge,  the  amount  of 
expenditure  would  be  strictly  supei'vised  and  limited. 

13. — That  in  the  case  of  all  the  other  Europeao  nations, 
tliis  chaise  is  either  an  Imperial  or  local  one. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  contended  : — 

1. — (a)  That  the  question  is  not  one  of  abolishing  or 
diminishing  the  costs  of  elections,  but  affects  merely  the 
incidence  of  a  certain  portion — a  neceseary  and  essential 
portion — of  the  cost. 

(b)  That  it  is  just  and  right  that  the  candidate  wbo 
aspires  to  a  seat  in  the  House,  should  be  called  upon  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  machinery  of  the  elecUon  which  his  candida- 
ture renders  necessary. 

2. — That  the  independence  of  members  would  be  seriously 
affected,  if  they  were  indebted  for  their  election  expenses 
either  to  the  State  or  to  the  localitj'  they  represented. 

8. — That,  by  diminishing  the  legitimate  cost  of  elections, 
tlie  standard  of  the  House  would  be  lowered. 

4. — That  the  official  expenses  of  elections  bear  bnt  a 
small  proportion  to  the  whole  cost,  and  no  bona  6de  or  repre- 
sentatiTe  candidate  is  prevented  from  standing  by  the 
necessity  of  producing  the  comparatively  small  sum  com- 
pulsorily  required. 

5. — (a)  That  to  relieve  the  candidate  of  the  cost  of  the 
election  would  be  to  encourage  the  candidature  of  political 
adventurers. 
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(6)  That  to  relieve  the  candidate  of  the  cost  of  his  election 
would  be  to  encourage  frivolous  and  vexatious  candi- 
datures. 

(c)  That,  even  in  the  case  of  School  Board  and  Municipal 
Elections,  frivolous  candidatnres  are  by  no  means  unknown  ; 
and  the  attraction  of  a  Parliamentary  candidature  would  be 
much  greater. 

6. — (a)  That  it  would  become  essential  to  introduce  some 
safeguard  against  a  multiplicity  of  candidates ;  and  no  satis- 
factoiy  safeguard  can  be  devised. 

(b)  That  the  system  of  Second  Ballots  would  in  itself 
introduce  many  evils — it  would  increase  the  number  of 
candidates ;  it  would,  as  it  has  done  abroad,  divide  parties 
up  into  an  infinite  number  of  "groups,"  and  so  make 
party  government  impossible ;  it  would  involve  the  duplica- 
tion of  the  worry,  trouble  and  expense  of  elections.* 

(c)  That  any  system  of  deposit,  to  be  forfeited  unless 
certain  conditions  were  fulfilled,  would  act  very  unfairly, 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  work,  and  would  in  itself  con- 
stitnte  a  form  of  property  qualification. 

7. — That  School  Board  and  Municipal,  etc..  Elections  form 
DO  precedent.  There  are  local  elections  for  local  purposes ; 
the  official  expenses  form  the  chief  portion  of  the  cost  of 
the  election;  and,  as  the  duties  are  not  very  attractive,  it 
is  essential  to  remove  every  obstacle  to  candidature. 

8. — That  no  comparison  with  the  system  prevailing 
abroad  is  possible  ;  there,  a  Parliamentary  seat  is  neither 
so  honourable  nor  so  greedily  sought  after  as  in  England  ; 
while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  candidates  (in  consequence 
of  the  payment  of  election  expenses  and  the  salaries  of 
members)  arc  not  of  a  high  class. 

9. — That,  the  official  expenses  being  fixed  by  Act   of 


*  £ee  aectioD  Seemd  Ballott, 
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I'arliainent,  exorbitant  charges  on  the  part  of  tlie  Return- 
ing Officer  are  not  possible. 

If  the  principle  of  the  relief  of  the  candidate  be 
granted,  the  further  question  arises  whether  the 
burden  should  be  thrown  on  the  taxes,  or  on  the  rates  ; 
on  the  nation  at  large,  or  on  the  constituency. 

Those  in  favour  of  placing  the  burden  on  the  rates, 
argue ; — 

1. — That  83  the  district  chooses  the  member,  and  he 
represents  them  in  Parliament,  it  sliould  also  pay  the  cost 
of  the  election. 

2. — That,  in  the  case  of  the  School  Board  and  Municipal 
Election,  the  burden  is  borne  by  the  locality. 

S. — (a)  That,  now-a-days,  it  is  practically  the  ratepayers 
who  constitute  the  electorate. 

(if)  That,  if  the  burden  were  placed  on  the  taxes,  uon- 
electors  would  have  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  cost. 

4. — That  contests  would  be  discouraged,  to  the  advantage 
of  continuity  of  policy  and  of  person. 

5.— Tliat  tlie  local  interest  in  economy  would  act  as  a 
check  on  the  expenditure. 

Those  in  favour  of  placing  the  burden  on  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  argue,  however : — 

1. — (rt)  That  the  expenditure  is  for  National  not  for 
I,ociil  purposes,  thereby  diffeiing  from  the  cost  of  School 
Bourd  or  Miinicipnl  Elections,  which  is  rightly  met  from 
the  rates. 

[b)  That,  to  place  the  charge  on  the  rates,  would  be  to 
confirm  the  vicious  principle  that  the  member  represented 
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the  petty  IochI  interests,  instead  of  the  general  political  and 
national  feeling  contained  in  the  constituency. 

2. — That  the  memher  would  be  more  independent  and 
less  of  a  delegate,  if  fae  were  indebted  to  tlie  State  and  not 
to  his  constituents  for  Uie  expenses  of  his  election. 

8. — Thiit  ratepayers  and  electors  are  not  synonymous :  to 
place  the  expenses  on  the  rates  would  he  to  throw  a  direct 
burden  on  many  non-electors — women,  peers,  &c. 

4. — (a)  Tbiit  the  charge,  if  placed  on  the  taxes,  would  be 
un  uniform  burden  over  the  whole  country ;  if  placed  on  the 
nttes,  the  cliarge  (which  itself  varies  in  diiferent  localities) 
would  constitute  a  proportionately  heavier  harden  on  small 
or  straggling  than  on  large  or  compact  constituencies. 

(b)  That  the  ratepayers  in  one  constituency,  which  should 
not  happen  to  be  contested,  would  escape  all  charge. 

(c)  That  the  ratepayers  in  a  constituency  in  which, 
through  any  cause,  a  bye  election  took  place,  would  be  put 
to  a  double  expense. 

5- — That  8o  long  as  local  taxation  remains  uni'eformed,  the 
incidence  of  local  taxation  is  unfair ;  und  to  add  to  it  would 
be  to  accentuate  the  existing  injustice. 

6. — That  to  throw  the  burden  on  the  locality  would  tend 
to  discourage  contests,  which,  from  a  politico-educational 
point  of  view,  are  advantageous. 

7. — That  it  is  advantageous  to  encouroge  inci-eased 
facilities  for  recording  the  votes ;  public  opinion  would 
favour  these  if  the  charge  were  a  national  one,  local  opinion 
would  discourage  them  if  the  charge  were  to  come  on  tlie 
rates. 

8. — That  Exchequer  control  and  audit  would  tend  towards 
economy,  by  ensuring  that  those  who  have  a  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  amount  of  the  expenditure  should  not  have 
(he  power  of  increasing  it. 
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SECOND  BALLOTS. 

It  is  proposed  that,  along  with  the  transference 
of  the  official  expenses  of  elections  to  the  taxes 
or  rates,*  and  the  provision  for  the  payment  of 
members, f  a  system  of  "Second  Ballots"  should 
he  introduced. 

.That  13  to  say,  that,  if  at  the  first  election,  the 
candidate  highest  on  the  poll,  does  not  obtain  a  clear 
majority  of  the  aggregate  votes  cast,  a  second 
election  shall  take  place,  at  which  the  candidate  then 
highest  on  the  poll  will  be  duly  elected.^ 

This  proposition  is  defended  on  the  grounds  : — 

1. — (a)  That,  by  this  means  alone,  will  the  other  electoral 
reforms  be  safeguarded ;  and  the  object  aimed  at  b;  them — 
true  representation  of  the  majority — be  attained. 

(fi)  That  the  system  of  second  ballots  is  simple  and 
effective,  and  gives  logical  completeneas  to  the  repre- 
sentative system. 

2. —  (a)  That  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  cheapeninp 
elections  and  paying  members,  is  to  give  the  greatest  possible 
choice  of  candidates  to  the  electors. 

{h)  That  these,  and  other  electoral  reforms,  would  un- 
questionably lead,  in  very  many  instances,  to  a  multiplicity 
of  candidates. 

■  Seep.  125.  ^  Seep.  149. 

X  It  ia  Qsunllf  proposed  that,  at  the  second  i-lection,  the  cboice  <^  the 
electors  ahonlil  be  reHtricled  (in  aioglc  seat  constituenciea)  t«  the  two 
candidates  (among  tho«e  who  had  not  withdrawn)  who  stood  highest  on  the 
poll  at  the  Gret  election.  Of  conise,  in  no  case,  would  frwh  nominations  be 
allowed. 
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(c)  That,  without  a  system  of  second  ballot,  the 
majority  of  the  electors,  where  they  divided  their  votes 
among  two  or  more  candidates,*  might  be  outvoted  by  a 
compact  minority.! 

i-  (d)  That,  thus,  the  minority,  instead  of  the  majority, 
obtains  the  representation  ;  and  the  constituency,  during  the 
existence  of  that  Parliament,  is  misrepresented,  t 

3. — (a)  That  a  necessary  corollary  to  single-seat  constitu- 
encies is,  that  a  candidate  should  secure  an  absolute  majority 
of  the  vote  cast  before  he  can  be  duly  elected. 

(b)  That  with  "  double-barrelled "  seats,  the  different 
shades  of  opinion  existing  in  a  party,  and  with  "  three- 
cornered"  seats  the  minority  also,  were  represented,  or 
might  be  represented ;  neither  of  these  things  is  possible 
under  tlie  system  of  single  seats,  now  almost  universal.  § 

(c)  That  it  is  essential,  therefore,  that  some  means 
should  be  found,  whereby,  without  endangering  the  seat,  it 
may  be  possible  to  select  the  candidate  whose  views  are  most 
in  accordance  with  those  of  the  majority.  Second  Ballots 
and  Single  Seats  go  together. 

4. — (a)  That,  at  present,  there  is  often  great  difficulty, 
when  selecting  a  candidate,  to  discover  which  person  or  whose 
views  will  meet  with  most  support  from  the  party.     The  first 

*  Throughout,  for  the  sake  of  eimplictty  "  single  sents  "  are  assumed ;  the 
■TfriinMatH  mostly  bold  good  for  "  double  bnrrcUcd  "  seals  m  well.  There 
are  now  no  "  three  cornered  "  seata. 

I  At  the  electioQ  of  lt)74,  uo  lcs9  than  13  Liberal  scats  were  lost  In 
conaequcaca  of  a  multiplicity  of  Liberal  candidates.  These  l.t  scats, 
tepresentlng  26  votes  on  a  division,  constituted  half  the  whole  Tory 
majoritj  in  that  Parliament. 

}  Id  the  election  of  IHHu,  for  instaace,  two  Liberals  stood  for  Pcckham 
and  palled  between  them  3,310  votes,  the  Conserralive  canilidste,  bowcver. 
securing  the  seat  with  a  poll  of  3^%2  voles.  Similarly,  in  N.  Lambeth,  the 
two  Lil)erals  polled  together  3,03S  votes,  the  succc»ful  Consectative  but 
2,342,  the  electorate  numberiog  ncarl;  8,0I>0. 

5  There  were  twentj-nioe  "double  barrelled"  constituencies  only  left  liy 
Uie  Reform  Bill  of  1884. 
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biillot  would  give  an  easy  means  of  accurately  testing  the 
opinions  of  the  Party. 

(b)  That  the  noisy,  active,  extreme  section  of  a  Party 
often  force  on  the  Party  as  a  whole,  candidates  distasteful  to 
the  majority.  At  present,  the  fear  of  splitting  the  Party 
(;uforces  acquiescence  in  the  eelection ;  with  the  result,  that 
the  seat  is  lost,  or,  if  won,  a  large  portion  of  the  Party 
remains  practically  misrepresented. 

{c)  That  a  system  of  second  ballots  would  protect  the 
majority  of  a  Party  in  a  constituency  from  the  mistakes,  or 
worse,  of  wire-pulling  dictation. 

5. — That  the  constituency  as  a  whole,  should  not  be 
punished,  by  being  misrepresented,  because  of  local  jea- 
lousies or  blunders, 

6. — (a)  That,  tliough  a  section  of  the  Party  might,  in  the 
end,  be  unsuccessful  in  returning  their  candidate,  their 
special  views  and  special  giievances — at  present  necessarily 
stifled  or  "squared  "-—would  obtain  a  public  hearing. 

(6)  That  a  system  of  seconil  ballots  would  give  the 
best  and  readiest  means  of  accurately  ascertaining 
the  real  extent  and  importence  of  particular  opinions 
in  current  politics. 

7. — That  candidates  and  members  would  be  more 
independent  if  tbey  had  not,  as  at  present,  to  submit 
to  pressure,  or  to  compromise  on  so  many  different 
questions,  in  order  to  meet  the  views  of  the  different 
sections  of  their  Party. 

8. — {a)  That  Party  organization  would  be  sufficient 
te  prevent  the  Second  Ballot  from  being  used  as  an 
instrument  to  ventilate  any  but  substantially  supported 
divergences  of  opinion. 

(b)  That,  at  the  tirst  or  second  elections  after  tlie 
introduction  of  the  system,  there  would  probably  be,  in 
many  constituencies,  a  multiplicity  of  candidates  belonging 
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to  the  same  Party,  anxious  to  test  the  relative  strecgtli  of 
their  particular  views ;  but  the  relative  strength  of  the 
different  sections  of  the  Part;  once  satisfactorily  tested,  the 
Party  as  a  whole  would  deprecate  continual  division,  and 
become — because  unity  would  be  founded  on  knowledge — 
more  consolidated  than  before ;  and  thus,  a  multiplicity 
of  candidates  would  in  the  end  be  discouraged  and  not 
encouraged. 

9. — (a)  (By  some.)  That,  along  with  the  introduction  of  n 
system  of  second  ballots,  it  would  be  just  and  necessary,  in 
order  to  prevent  mere  frivolous  candidatures,  that  a  deposit 
should  be  made  by  each  candidate,  to  be  forfeited  if  he  did 
not  poll  a  certain  proportion  of  the  electorate)  or  of  the  votes 
actually  cast.* 

(b)  That,  thus,  while  no  bond  fide  candidature  would  be 
prevented,  the  cheap  indulgence  of  human  vanity  and  Bel6sh- 
ness  would  be  prevented. 

(c)  That  such  a  deposit  would  in  no  sense  constitute  n 
property  qualification — it  would  only  be  forfeited  if  an  over- 
whelming nuijority  of  the  electorate  were  unfavourable.! 


•  Two  Terj  different  things,  especially  Id  London.  For  inatanco,  in 
stepney,  the  raters  nambering  6,900,  the  total  rotes  polled  in  1848  only 
ainoaDt«d  to  3,970,  little  more  than  half  tho  electorate.  Thus — assaming 
that  the  requisite  per  centage  to  be  polled  to  save  forfeit,  is  put  at  ten  per 
•rent. — if  the  perceati^  were  reckoned  on  the  electorate,  Ihe  candidate 
ivoaM  luire  bail,  In  this  case,  to  poll  Ii90  rotes,  if  reckoned  on  the  rotes 
aotoallj  polled,  only  397.  In  the  case  of  (for  instance)  the  Darwen  election 
<if  iaS3,  where  the  poll  was  a  Tcry  high  one,  the  diSerence  would  have  been 
imall ;  ]  1,750  votes  were  polled  out  of  an  electorate  of  12,f>00.  A  coocrete 
in«t«nce  is  that  o[  the  Mite  Eiul  election  at  lf!S'>,  where  the  total  electorate 
being  S,B80,  oitd  the  total  votes  cast  3,9rj3,the  lowest  unsuccessful  candidate 
pcjlteJ  420  vole* ;  thus,  if  ihe  percentage  were  fixed  on  the  electorate,  the 
deposit  would  hare  been  forfeited  ;  if  on  the  votes  polled,  it  woald  have 
licea  saved. 

t  To  meet  the  objection  that  the  dopoMt  would  constitute  a  property 
'|ualiGcation,an  ait«ruatire  suggestion  is  sometimes  made,thatB  rciuisitioD, 
signed  bj  ^certain  percentage  ot  the  electors,  should  beaneceMarj- antecedent 
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10. — That  the  introdnction  of  second  ballots  would  lead 
to  the  abolition  of  existiug  "  double-ban-elled  "  seats — now 
an  anomaly. 

11. — That  the  system  of  second  ballots  almost  rniiversaUy 
prevails  abroad  ;*  and  works  without  difficulty  or  friction. 

12.— (aj  (By  some.)  That  the  Liberal  Party,  even  now, 
Buffer  from  a  plurality  of  candidates. 

(i)  That  the  growth  of  "Labour"  and  "Socialist" 
opinions,  combined  with  universal  suffrage,  the  payment  of 
members,  and  the  transference  of  the  official  expenses,  would 
greatly  encourage  the  molti plication  of  "  Liberal "  candi- 
dates. 

(c)  That  the  introduction  of  second  ballots  constitutes  the 
only  hope  for  the  Liberals  of  avoiding  the  loss  of  many 
seats ;  and  of  maintaining  tLe  homogeneity  of  their 
Party. 

{d)  That,  by  this  means  alone,  witliout  endangering  the 
Stat,  can  the  opinion  of  the  constituency,  in  regard  to  the 
particular  "Liberal"  opinion  most  prevalent,  be  easily  and 
accurately  ascertoiued. 

(c)  That,  at  the  second  ballot,  the  diiferent  sections  of 
the  Party  would  sink  their  differences  and  loyally  support 
the  Liberal  candidate  highest  on  the  poll. 

(/)  That,  thus,  the  danger  of  a  loss  of  seat  would  be 
minimised;  while  a  desirable,  because  safe,  opportunity 
would  be  given  to  the  various  sections  within  the  Party  of 
testing  their  relative  strength. 

{g)  That,  thus,  a  system  of  second  ballots  would  lead 
to  a  greater  solidarity  in  the  Parly  than  at  present 
exists. 

lo  the  legality  at  a  candidature.    But  to  this  plnn  there  arc  obTiona  olijK- 
ti&na— praoticul  infringement  of  the  scerecy  of  the  ballot,  Irooble,  exFense, 
difficult  J  of  check  and  <reriflcatioD,  etc. 
•  tiee  P.  P.— 29S7.    (1881.) 
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On  the  otter  liand,  it  is  contended : — 

1. — That  the  present  system  of  elections  works  well; 
and,  on  the  whole,  results  in  an  accurate  representation  of 
the  opinion  of  the  constituencies. 

2. — (a)  That  a  divided  majority — often  differing  more 
seriously  from  one  another  tlian  from  the  minority — cannot 
be  said  to  be  a  majority  of^opinion. 

(fi)  Tbat,  if  the  minority  be  greater  in  numbers  than 
either  or  any  of  the  sections  of  the  majority,  and  thus 
obtains  the  seat,  the  largest  siugle  section  of  opinion  has 
carried  the  day,  and  the  constituency  is  properly  repre- 
sented. 

(c)  That  the  candidate  returned  by  the  majority  at  the 
second  election,  would  often  not  be  the  true  choice  of 
the  constituency,  hut  only  the  nominee  of  a  section ;  not 
the  representative  of  a  Party  but  the  representative  of 
one  particular  shade  of  opinion  in  the  Paiiy. 

8.— (a)  That  because  a  Party  generally,  or  in  a  particular 
district,  is  so  disorganised  that  it  cannot  arrange  its  internal 
quarrels,  is  no  reason  for  dislocating  the  whole  electoral 
system  in  order  artificially  to  aiTange  these  disputes. 

{h)  That,  if  a  constituency  so  mismanages  tlint  the 
minority  win  the  seat,  it  mnst  safTer  for  its  blunder. 

4. — (a)  That  one  great  advantage  of  the  present  system 
is,  that  all  sections,  classes,  and  opinions  in  the  Party 
combine,  and  work  heartily,  loyally,  and  unitedly  fur  the 
common  cause. 

(i)  That  a  system  of  second  ballots  would  encourage  divi- 
sions, and  accentuate  differences ;  would  lead  to  suspicion, 
intrigue,  and  jealousy ;  to  the  setting  of  class  against  class, 
wealth  against  poverty,  labour  against  capital. 

6. — (a)  That,  often,  at  the  second  ballot,  the  Party  as  a 
whole,  would  not  coalesce  nor  give  their  united  support  to 
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the  nominee  of  a  section ;  and  thus  the  minority  would  still 
gain  the  seat. 

(b)  That  this  is  all  the  more  probable,  inasmuch  as  the 
real  contest  at  the  first  ballot  would  have  been,  not  between 
the  two  opposing  Parties,  but  between  the  difiFerent  sections 
of  one  Party — the  object  being  to  place  tlie  special  candidate 
higher  on  the  poU  than  the  candidate  of  the  other  section 
or  sections,  so  that,  at  the  second  ballot,  he  may  become  the 
selected  candidate.  Friction,  heat,  and  ill-feeling  woul<l 
have  been  engendered,  resulting  in  wholesale  abstention  at 
the  second  ballot  by  the  partisans  of  the  less  successfnl 
candidates. 

(c)  Tliat,  unless  coalition  takes  place,  there  is  no  virtDe 
and  no  advantage  in  the  second  ballot — ^the  minority  would 
still  obtain  the  seat. 

{d)  That  if  the  minority  of  the  majority  abstain,  and  the 
majmity  of  the  majority  are  nevertheless  successful  in  re- 
turning their  candidate  at  the  second  ballot,  the  member, 
so  returned,  will  sit,  not  as  a  representative  and  supporter 
of  the  Party  at  large,  but  only  and  specially  of  a  section. 

6. — (a)  Tiiat,  apart  from  iiny  divisions  in  the  Party,  the 
second  election,  where  it  takes  place,  would  not  faii'ly  reflect 
the  opinion  of  the  constituency. 

(6)  That  it  would  be  im[x>ssible  to  keep  up  for  the  second 
election  the  excitement  and  interest  that  prevailed  at  the 
first  election ;  or  to  get  the  bulk  of  the  electore  to  record 
their  votes  twice  within  a  few  days. 

(c)  That,  as  it  is,  many  electors  are  with  difficulty 
persuaded  to  vote,  while  to  many  others,  especially  to 
working  men,  voting  involves  sacrifice  of  time  or  money. 
Thus  a  large  number,  who  had  voted  at  tlie  first  ballot, 
would  be  forced  to,  or  would  abstain  at  the  second ;  while 
some  who  abstained  at  the  first,  would  vote  at  the  second. 

(d)  (By  some.)  That  this  would  be  more  especially  the  case 
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with  "  Liberal "  voters ;  the  Party  does  not  possess  the  Bnme 
facilities  as  their  opponents  of  bringing  the  electors  to  the 
poll ;   and  depends  more  on  the  working  classes. 

(e)  That,  thus,  the  opinion  of  the  constitnency  recor<led 
at  the  first,  might  he  reversed  at  the  second  ballot. 

7. — That  the  system  of  voting  prevailing  abroad  is  vci-y 
different  to  that  prevailing  here.  Moreover,  the  elections  iire 
greaUj'  &cilitated  by  being  held  on  a  Sunday* — impossible 
in  England. 

8. — That  pushing,  obstinate,  ill-conditioned  men  would 
force  themselves  on  the  constituencies ;  and  moderate,  fair- 
minded,  and  pubhc-spirited  men  would  be  forced  aside,  or 
deterred  from  becoming  candidates.  Thus  the  personnel  of 
the  House  would  seriously  suffer. 

9. — (a)  That  a  double  e'^pense  and  a  double  trouble  would 
be  involved  to  the  candidate  and  to  his  Part}',  by  the  intro- 
dnction  of  second  ballots. 

(6)  That  the  additional  expense  involved  would  greatly 
tell  against  "Labour"  candidates;  and  the  benefit  of  the 
economy  derived  from  the  other  electoral  changes,  would 
be  largely  lost. 

10. — That  the  country  would  not  stand  the  worry,  trouble 
and  expense  of  donble  elections. 

11. — (a)  That  it  would  greatly  encourage  frivolous  and 
vexatious  candidatures.  A  crotchety  or  notoriety-seeking 
individual  would  be  enabled,  without  loss  to  himself,  and 
witboat  endangering  the  seat,  to  air  his  crotchets,  and  to 
obtain  the  notoriety  he  sought. 

(6)  That  any  compulsory  deposit  with  forfeit,  would 
constitute  a  property  qualification — for  no  man  can  tell 
beforehand  what  proportion  of  the  electorate  he  will  poll.+ 


"  Not  eo,  however,  in  Oonnanj. 
t  Bee  note.  p.  H5. 
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12. — That  Second  Ballots  would  involve  the  abolition 
of  the  remaining  double  seats, — and  this  would  not  be 
expedient. 

18. — (a)  (By  some.)  That  it  would  totally  destroy 
all  cohesion,  already  somewhat  attenuated,  in  the  Liberal 
I'arty. 

(/*)  That  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent,  and  every- 
thing to  encourage,  a  multiplicity  of  "  Liberal "  candidates 
of  various  shades  of  opinion. 

(c)  That  the  supporters  of  those  different  candidates  would 
be,  before  and  during  the  election,  working  strenuously 
against  one  anothftr ;  and,  whatever  the  result  of  the  election, 
— and  many  seats  would  be  lost  by  abstentions  at  the  second 
ballots" — the  local  "Liberal  "  Party  would  be  pennanently 
split  up  into  rival  and  hostile  camf>s. 

((f)  That  the  various  candidates  would  stand,  and  would 
be  labelled  as  belonging  to  a  particular  section  of  the 
I'nrty ;  and  the  member,  when  returned,  would  wt  and 
vote  with  the  particular  section  of  the  Party  in  the 
House  to  which  he  belonged.  Thus,  the  Party,  both 
inside  and  outside  the  House,  instead  of  being  homo- 
geneous, would  he  split  up  into  different  and  distinct 
sections ;  and  the  Liberal  Party,  and  especially  a  Liberal 
Government,  would  be  completely  paralyzed. 

(c)  That  the  effect  of  second  ballots  on  the  system 
of  Party  Government  is  seen  in  France.  There  the 
Itepuhlican  (the  Liberal)  Party,  though  in  an  enormous 
majority  in  the  country,  is  so  split  up  into  multifarious  and 
diverse  gi-oups,  each  with  its  own  leader  and  its  own 
organ  in  the  press,  that  the  Qovemmeat  ol  the  day  is 
merely  a  Government  on  sufferance ;  is  constantly  being 
i-hanged,  and  is  almost  impotent  for  action. 

•  See  No.  6,  p.  138. 
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ELECTIONS  ON  ONE  AND  THE  SAME  DAT. 

It  is  proposed  that,  at  a  General  Election,  all  tlic 
elections  should  he  held  on  one  and  the  same  day ; 
either  on  a  fixed  day  in  the  week  (Saturday  is 
usually  suggested),  or  within  a  fixed  numher  of  days 
after  the  issue  of  the  writ.*  At  present,  the  Eetum- 
iog  Officer  has  a  certain  amount  of  discretion,  after 
the  receipt  of  the  writ,  in  fixing  the  day  of  polling. 
In  Boroughs  the  election  must  take  place  within  nine 
days  after  the  writ  is  received ;  while  iu  Counties 
the  period  can  be  prolonged  to  seventeen  days-f 

This  proposal  is  urged,  on  the  grounds : — 

1. — (o)  That  it  is  not  right  that  the  returning  officer— 
oflen  a  partisan — should  hare  any  discretion  in  fixing  tlie 
day  of  the  poll. 

(6)  That  the  poll  is  now  often  fixed  on  a  particular  day 
because  of  the  anticipated  advantage  to  one  Party  and  the 
disadvantage  of  the  other. 

2. — That,  in  many  places,  certain  classes  of  electors — 
fishermen,  sailors,  railway  men,  etc. — are  partially  dis- 
franchised by  fixing  the  poll  on  one  day  rather  than  on 
another. 

3.—~(a)  That  there  is  little  force  in  the  argument  Uiat, 


*  Some  suggest  ttut,  bb  a,  modiflcation,  the  Borough)  Elections  sboald  be 
held  on  one  day  iiiid  the  County  Elections  on  another ;  many  propose  tbkt, 
Hjtboat  adopting  the  system  of  simaltaneous  election,  the  discretion  now 
Itft  to  the  retaming  ot&txT  should  be  largely  contracted. 

t  At  tbe  General  Election  of  1S85,  the  first  contested  election  took  place 
on  Tiorember  21,  the  las'.  (eicluEiTe  of  Orkney  and  ShetlAnd)  on  Deceni' 
berS. 
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with  ft  fixed  dnr  in  the  week,  elections  would  often  take 
place  on  "  market"  or  other  inconvenient  days,  at  present 
avoided.  Elections  only  come  once  in  several  years ;  and, 
already,  they  often,  in  counties,  take  place  on  market  days 
in  some  places,  Now-a-days,  the  disturbance  caused  by  ait 
election  is  comparatively  slight. 

(b)  That  the  country  would  soon  become  habituated  to 
elections  on  a  fixed  day  in  the  week ;  and  local  circum- 
stances would  be  arranged  accordingly. 

4. — (a)  That  a  fixed  period  of  election,  would  fn^atly 
tend  to  shorten  the  average  period  of  the  contests;  and 
this  would  be  an  advantage. 

(b)  That  it  would  reduce  the  expense  of  elections. 

5. — That  elections  are  now  peaceful  and  orderly,  and  do 
extra  force  of  police  is  required  on  the  spot. 

6, — (a)  That  at  present,  the  earlier  elections  exercise  an 
undue  influence  on  the  later.  The  prestige  of  success  of 
one  Party  at  the  earlier  elections,  often  helps  to  turn  the 
Kcnle  in  some  of  the  later. 

(b)  That  each  elector  ought  to  exercise  his  franchise 
independently,  and  unbiassed  by  the  result  of  the  poll  else- 
where— this  can  only  be  obtained  by  means  of  simultaneons 
elections. 

7. — That  it  would  do  much  to  minimise  the  evils  of 
plural  voting ;  time  would  not  permit  of  separate  votes 
being  recorded  in  different  constituencies. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended : — 

1. — That  the  present  elastic  system  is  far  the  most 
convenient  for  the  locality  ;  and  allows  the  day  of  the  poll 
to  be  fixed  according  to  the  vurpng  circumstances  of 
Borough  and  County,  of  constituency  and  constituency. 

2. — (a)  That,    with    a  fixed    day,  the   day   of  the   poll 
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^ronid  often  necessarily  fall  on  a  market,  or  some  other 
inconvenieDt  daj ;  to  the  disturbance  of  trade,  nnd  to  the 
nnnoyance  of  the  locality. 

(6)  That,  in  nearly  every  locality,  one  day  in  the  week 
is  usually  more  convenient  than  another;  a  fixed  day, 
ignoring  local  circumstances,  would,  in  many  phir-es,  often 
practically  disfranchise  a  considerable  number  of  electors. 

3, — (a)  That  the  only  day  that  would  he  eqnnlly  con- 
venient to  all  is  Sunday — and  Sunday,  in  England,  is  out 
of  the  question. 

(6)  That  the  simultaneous  elections  abroad  usually  take 
place  on  a  Sunday. 

4. — That,  now-a-days,  the  returning  officer  does  not  use 
his  power  unfairly  or  corruptly ;  hut  fixes  a  dny — usually 
after  consultation  with  the  representatives  of  the  cnntlidates 
— likely  to  be  most  convenient  and  desirtihle  to  hU  parties. 

5. — That,  if  the  day  of  poll  were  a  fixed  day  in  the  week, 
the  writ  might  be  issued  at  a  moment  that  would  delay  the 
election  by  five  or  six  days. 

6. — That  it  would  be  difficult,  in  the  counties  at  least,  to 
find  a  sufficiency  of  competent  persons  to  act  as  returning 
officers,  polling  clerks,  etc.  This  would  be  especially  tlie 
case,  if  the  number  of  polling  booths  was  incrensed ;  and 
tiie  tendency  is  all  in  that  direction. 

7. — (a)  That,  very  often,  even  with  elections  as  peaceful 
nnd  orderly  as  they  now  usually  are,  extra  police  have  to  be 
drafted  into  a  constituency  on  the  day  of  the  poll  to  keep 
order.  That,  with  simultaneous  elections,  there  would  be  no 
means  of  obtaining  these  extra  police,  they  would  each  antf 
nil  be  wanted  in  their  own  districts. 

(b)  That  the  argument  applies  with  great  force  to  Ireland, 
where  elections  are  not  invariably  peaceful. 

8. — (By  some.)*  That  it  is  an  advantage  that  earlier 
elections  should,  as  they  do,  influence  the  later  elections. 
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It  is  better  for  the  country  that  the  Party  obtainiDg  the 
nujori^,  shonld  obtain  a  laige  majority,  and  be  stroi^  in 
the  Honse  of  Commons. 

9. — That  simnKaneoDS  elections  vonld  be  bot  «  poor 
palliate  against  the  evils  of  pinral  voting ;  abolition  is  the 
only  remedy. 
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The  modem  form  of  "  Obatmction  "  may  be  aaid  to  have 
taken  its  rise  in  the  session  of  1871,  in  the  discussions  on 
the  Ballot  Bill  of  that  year.  Since  then  it  has  become  a 
settled  institution,  and  an  ever-increasing  evil. 

To  meet  it,  Sir  S.  Northcote,  in  1877,  introduced  his  firat 
Resolutions.  As  passed,  they  provided  for  the  suspension 
of  a  member  for  the  period  of  the  debate,  if  thrice  called  to 
order ;  and  that,  in  committee,  the  same  member  should  not 
be  allowed  more  than  once  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate.  The  futility  of  these  Resolutions  was,  however, 
immediately  demonstrated  by  the  26|  hours'  sitting  of 
July  SI,  1877.  Again,  in  1880,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  S. 
Northcote,  a  further  standing  order  was  adopted,  slightly 
increasing  the  penalty  and  the  facilities  of  suspension,  for 
persistent  and  Toilful  obstruction. 

The  question  was,  however,  first  senously  taken  up  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  1881,  after  the  provocation  of  a  very  pro- 
longed debate  on  the  Address,  and  of  a  22  hours'  and  a  41 
hoars'  sitting,"  with  general  obstruction  of  business.t  The 
"  urgency  rules "  were  adopted,  by  which,  when  the 
"  urgency  "  of  any  particular  question  was  declared  by  the 
House  on  the  motion  of  its  leader,  extensive  powers  of 
closing  the  debate  were  conferred  on  the   Speaker ;  at  tlie 

*  The  jl  houni'  Bitting  weu  od  the  Coercioa  Bill,  and  vns  coded  hj  the 
Speaker  (Sir  H.  Brand)  of  his  own  monition,  closing  the  debatp,  and 
lefisiDK  to  call  npon  an;  further  speakers. 

t  During  the  three  months  of  the  short  second  session  of  18S0  (nccol'dEI^; 
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same  time  the  Speaker  was  also  authorised  to  frame  nnil 
enforce  rules  affecting  the  forms  of  the  House,  calculated  to 
({iminish  obstructiou.  The  "  urgency  "  rules  irere  success- 
fully applied  more  than  once  during  the  session  of  1681. 

In  the  following  session,  1882,  Mr.  Gladstone  opened  up 
the  whole  question  of  the  Procedure  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  introduced  a  series  of  new  standing  orders, 
adopting  most  of  the  "  urgency  "  rules  framed  the  previous 
session  by  the  Speaker.  Unable  (o  pass  his  proposals  in 
tlie  course  of  the  ordinary  session,  an  autumn  session  iras 
held  to  consider  them.  As  ultimately  adopted,  they  pro- 
vided {1)  Against  Obstruction  and  waste  of  time : — (a)  By 
tbe  introduction  of  a  "  closure  "  rule,  "by  means  of  which,  if 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Speaker  it  became  the  "  evident  sense 
of  the  House  "  that  a  question  had  been  "  adequately  dis- 
cussed," he  could  put  the  question  without  further  debate  ; 
the  proposal,  to  be  effective,  had,  however,  to  be  supported 
by  over  100  members  when  the  minority  was  under  40,  or  by 
over  200  when  tbe  minority  exceeded  40,*  (t)  By  increasing 
the  stringency  of  the  rules  directed  against  disorderly  con- 
duct ;  a  ^t  suspension  involved  exclusion  for  a  week,  a 
second  for  a  fortnight,  a  third  for  a  month;  while  power  was 
given  to  the  Speaker  to  silence  any  member  for  "  continued 
irrelevance  or  tedious  repetitions."  (c)  By  depriving 
members  of  their  former  power  of  moving  the  adjournment  of 
Uie  House,  in  order  to  call  attention  to  any  question,  unless 
it  were  a  "  definite  matter  of  urgent  public  importance,"  and 

to  I/jrd  HBTtiDgton)  six  members— Lord  B.  ChnrehiU,  Sir  H,  Wolff,  Mr. 
Gorat,  Mr.  Biggftr,  Mr.  Finnigan,  and  Mr.  A,  O'Connor — made  between  them 
407  BpeccheH,  end  in  addition  asked  IGG  qucstiona.  Allowing  tea  minareii 
only  foT  each  siiecch,  and  patting  aside  tbe  questions,  each  session  would, 
iE  alt  the  other  mcmticra  occupied  the  same  amount  of  time  as  these  elx, 
lantovcr  eight  jeural 

•  niifl  "  closure  "  rale  itself  was  only  once  Hctually  onfnrced,  namely,  on 
FebrnBry  24,  1B85,  and,  on  that  occasion,  in  consequence  of  the  Opposition 
and  abstention  of  many  mcmlicrs,  the  motion  noarly  failed  to  obtaiii  the 
requisite  majority,  the  numbers  being  but  207  to  46. 
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iialesa  tlie  mover  were  supported  by  40  members,  rising  in 
their  places,  (d)  By  confining  the  discussion  on  an  ordinary 
inotioQ  for  adjournment  of  the  House,  or  of  the  debate,  to 
the  question  of  adjournment ;  by  prohibiting  a  member  from 
twice  moving,  or  twice  speaking  on,  the  adjournment;  and 
by  empowering  the  Speaker  to  refuse  to  put  a  motion  for 
;\djoumment  if  be  considered  it  "  an  abuse  of  the  rules  of 
the  House."  (e)  By  altering  the  rules  as  regards  "going 
into  committee  of  supply,"  the  "half-past  twelve  rule,"  &c, 
so  as  to  facilitate  business  and  economise  time.  (2)  For 
Devolution  of  Business,  by  the  appointment,  as  a  sessional 
order,  of  two  public  Grand  Committees,  to  consist  of  60  to 
SO  members,  one  for  Law  and  one  for  Trade  and  Justice,  to 
which  all  Bills  atfecting  these  questions  were  to  be  referred, 
iind  there  thrashed  out,  though  Bills  reported  to  the  House  by 
the  Grand  Committees  could  he  re-discussed  hy  the  House,* 
Though  these  rules  were  unquestionably  of  much  use,  tlie 
forms  of  the  House  still  adapted  themselves  so  readily  to 
the  delay  of  business,  that  though  each  Government,  session 
by  session,  encroached  more  and  more  on  the  time  allotted 
to  private  members,  the  length  of  the  sittings  appreciably 
increased,  and  the  strain  on  the  strength  nnd  health  of 
members  gradually  became  intolerable.  Consequently,  in 
1887,  and  again  in  1688,  Lord  Salisbury's  Government 
revolutionized,  with  (so  far  as  can  as  yet  be  judged) 
singularly  good  effect,  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Under  the  New  Rules,  as  ultimately  adopted : — 
(1.)  AU  contentious  business  was,  in  the  ordinary  way, 
to  end  at  midnightf 

*  The  qaestion  ol  "  Grand  Committees  "  was  inserted  in  tbe  third  edition 
i>[  this  book,  publisbcd  in  Hay,  1881 ;  since  then  tbe  suction  bos  been  omitted. 
Gmnd  Committees  were  appointed  during  the  sesuon  ol  I8SJ,  and  were 
reTived  in  tbe  session  o(  IS88,  and  arc  now  a  standing  institution. 

t  Tbe  Uoose  beginning  iu  ordinal?  sitting  at  3  instead  of  at  1  o'clock. 
When  there  is  a  morning  sitting,  namel;,  froni  2  till  7  p.m.,  Ibc  erening 
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(2.)  The  Committee  and  Bcport  stages  of  the  Address  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Session  were  abolished ;  the  process  of 
"  going  into  Committee  "  was  farther  Amplified,  and  there 
was  a  limitation  of  the  amendments  possible  on  the 
"  Report "  stage  of  Bills. 

(3.)  Notice  of  Questions  could,  in  futtire,  only  be  given 
in  writing. 

(4.)  The  Speaker  or  Chairman  was  invested  with  further 
powers  of  refusing  to  put,  or  of  sammarilj  patting,  the  qaes- 
tton  of  the  ordinary  adjoarnment  of  the  House,  Committee, 
or  Debate,  if  he  considered  it  to  be  an  abase  of  the  rules  of 
the  House;  while  he  could  call  upon  members  to  rise  in 
their  places,  if  he  thought  that  a  division  on  any  question 
was  being  frivolously  or  vexatiously  claimed. 

(6.)  The  closure  rules  were  greatly  strengthened.  Any 
member  was  empowered,  at  any  time,  to  move  "that  the 
question  be  now  put;  "  and  unless  it  appear  to  the  Chair  that 
such  a  motion  is  an  nbuse  of  the  rules  of  the  House,  or  an  in- 
fringement of  the  rights  of  the  iniaority,  the  question  is  to  be 
put  forthwith,  and  decided  without  amendment  or  debate.* 

(6.)  Further  powers  of  silencing  members  for  irrelevance 
or  tedious  repetition,  and  of  suspension  fur  disorderly 
conduct,  were  given  to  the  Chair. 

(70  The  system  of  Gmnd  Committees  was  revived. 

(8.)  The  oi-der  of  private  members'  Bills  was  so  altered, 
that  after  'Whitsuntide  priority  was  given  to  the  Bills  then 
most  advanced. 

It    is   possible,    especially  in   the    interests    of   priTnlc 

)'iliit)j;1>ei:innlngat  0,  mnjlast  unlil  1  o'clock  ;  altered  in  1891  toljo'clocl. 
The  12  o'clock  Rule  may  lie  suspended  by  notice  giren  on  behaU  of  (ln^ 
UoTernnient  at  the  bepiiining  of  the  Bitting. 

*  in  the  session  of  1CW7  the  closure  was  moved  on  37  occasions,  on  33  ft 
which  a  member  o£  the  Goyemmcnt  was  responsible.  The  assent  of  tin; 
Spraker  or  tbe  CbairtDSQ  wan  withheld  on  5  occasions.  In  the  lesaion  nt 
IHSS  the  fiRitrca  were  resiicclivcly  G3,  18,  nnd  26 ;  in  1890,  39, 11,  kod  2!;  in 
IHfll,  4i»,  20,  and  17. 
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members'  Bills,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  Goverameut  Bills 
in  Committee  and  "  Supply,"  that  theEe  rules  may  from 
time  to  time  have  to  be  modified  ;  but,  as  they  stand,  they 
hare  struck  at  the  root  of  obstruction,  and,  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  sitting,  have  put  an  end  to  the  system  under  which 
it  wKS  physically  impossible  for  members  satisfactorily 
to  cany  on  the  business  of  the  nation.  Moreover,  the  ice 
lias  been  so  effectually  broken,  that  no  objection  could  now  be 
arged,  on  principle,  to  any  further  extension  of  the  rules. 
Hence  it  seems  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  "  Keform  of  the  l*rocedure  of  the  House  of 
Commons,"  which  have  appeared  in  some  of  the  former 
editions  of  this  book. 


PAYMENT   OF   MEMBERS. 

It  is  proposed  that  all  members  of  Parliament  should 
be  paid  a  State  salary  for  their  Parliamentary 
services,* 

This  proposal  is  advocated  on  the  grounds ; — 

1. — That,  in  a  democratic  country,  no  obstacle  ought  to 
stand  in  the  w«y  both  of  a  man  voting,  and  also  of  being 
voted  for,  BO  that  he  may  serve  his  country  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

2. — That,  BO  long  as  constituencies  are  in  any  degree 
•  The  aalaiy  usnallj  proposed  is  £365  a  year.  There  are  670  members, 
bat  of  these  aboat  30  already  receive  salaries,  leaving  610  to  be  paid. 
At  <S63,  an  annual  ontlaj  at  £230,000  a  year  would  be  entailed  ;  at 
£300,  tbe  cost  would  be  £320,000.  It  is  nnivcrsally  admitted  now,  that  the 
salaries  shoald  be  achaige  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  (i.e.  the  taxes),  and  not 
on  tbe  rates.  It  is  somenhat  cnrioas  to  note,  however,  that,  in  1886,  Ur. 
Chamberlain  favoured  tbe  latter  principle.  "  tlr.  Cbamberlain  proposes  to  do 
iiothiiiKoftheK>rt(>.e.chargetbeamonnt  on  the  Consolidated  Fund).  What- 
ever sum  may  be  paid  to  the  representatives  of  tbe  people,  it  tvonld  be  a  cbai^, 
iiotas  tbe  ^arterly  reviewer  Gods  it  convenient  to  assume,  upon  ihe  Imperial 
Ezcheqaer,  but  aponthc  constituencies."    [The Hadiral  PnigTavime,p.  27.) 
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restricted  in  the  choice  of  candidates,  our  representative 
system  lacks  completeness. 

3. — That  the  greater  the  choice  of  candidates,  the  better 
will  the  electors  be  represented ;  and  the  greater  will  be  tiie 
confidence  felt  in  tbe  Legislature. 

4. — (a)  That,  where  the  choice  is  limited,  sections  of  the 
electors  are  perforce  often  dissatisfied  with  the  candidate, 
and  discontented  with  their  representative. 

(b)  That  the  choice  of  candidates  is  so  greatly  limited,  that 
it  is  often  not  worth  the  while  of  electors  to  go  to  the  poll. 

(c)  That  to  give  free  choice  is  safe  ;  to  decline  to  do  so 
is  dangerous. 

6. — That  the  limitation  of  choice  especially  affects  tlie 
working  classes. 

6. — (a)  Tliat,  at  present,  the  choice  of  candidates  is  almost 
exclusively  restiicted  to  one  class,  the  well-to-do  ami 
leisured  ;  who  represent  but  limited  interests.* 

(6)  That,  except  as  representatives  paid  by  their  fellows, 
poor  men  and  working-men  are  almost  entirely  exclodeil 
from  the  House. 

(c)  That  the  sacrifices  entailed  on  the  Labour  candidates 
and  on  those  who  send  them,  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
sacrifices  entailed  on  other  members  of  Parliament  and  their 
constituents. 

(d)  That  the  working-men  delegates  are  an  honourable 
addition  to  the  House ;  and  it  would  be  very  advantageous, 
for  the  sake  of  all  classes,  that  their  numbers  should  be 
increased. 

7. — (a)  That  the  men  excluded  ft'om  tbe  House  by  lack  of 
means,  would  be  as  capable  of  seiTing  the  State  as  those 
who,  under  existing  circumstances,  aie  able  to  stand. 

*  Tho  pri^i^nt  House  of  Commona  (June,  1892)  coDBists  roughly  of  209 
membere  representing  the  landed  interest,  128  ruiiresenting  the  services, 
24  tho  liquor  iiitKi-BBl,  business  men  33,  trading  and  manufactunng  interesi 
c'.ai  interest  !lt,  lanycrs  135,  liteor;  and  pto- 
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(h)  That  it  is  a  misfortune  to  the  State  to  be  deprived  for 
any  reason  of  the  services  of  any  able  citizens  ;  that  in  this 
case,  the  disqualification — ^poverty — can  be  ea»Iy  removed. 

8. — (a)  That  it  is  not  only  the  election  expenses  that 
prevent  men  from  standing;  but  still  more  the  cost  of  main- 
taining themselves  afterwards  as  tnembera  of  Parliament. 

(6)  That  practically,  therefore,  the  non-payment  of  a  salary 
constitutes  a  "property  qualification"  for  members  of  Par- 
liament. 

9. — That  sitting  and  voting  are  not  a  privilege  enjoyed  by 
the  individual,  but  a  duty  performed  towards  the  community 
— and,  as  such,  should  be  paid  for. 

10. — That  the  demands  on  the  time  of  members  liave  so 
much  increased,  as  to  make  it  ever  more  difficult  for  a 
man  to  do  his  duty  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  earn  his  own  living. 

11. — (a)  That,  now-a-days,  we  do  not  want  members  of  Par- 
liament to  play  at  politics,  but  to  work  at  politics ;  we  want, 
not  dilettante  politicians,  but  practical  hard-working  men. 

(b)  That,  if  the  members  were  paid,  they  would  feel  a 
higher  responsibility  towards  those  who  employed  them,  and 
the  work  of  the  nation  would  be  less  neglected.  Parlia- 
mentary work  would  be  better  and  more  rapidly  done; 
economy  and  efficiency  wonld  prevail,  and  Uie  cost  to  tlie 
State  would  be  saved  many  times  over. 

12. — (a)  That,  apart  from  the  "labour"  question,  payment 
of  members  would  greatly  and  favourably  enlarge  the  choice 
of  candidates.  Local  men  especially,  of  the  best  stamp ; 
young  men  of  energy  and  with  fresh  ideas,  young  men  from 
the  Universities,  and  others,  who  cannot  now  ntford  to  be  in 
the  House,  would  be  encouraged  to  stand. 

(b)  That  the  opportunities  for  the  "carpet-baggers"  and 
the  briefless  lawyer,  too  often  now  the  only  candidates  avail- 
able, wonld  be  diminished  not  increased. 
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13. — (a)  That  the  salary  would  not  be  of  a  sufficient 
amount  to  be  an  object  of  desii-e  to  the  political  adventurer ; 
while  it  would  be  enough  to  enable  earnest  and  able  men  to 
serve  their  country  without  starvint;  their  families. 

{!>)  That  the  prophecies  made  at  ever}'  stsfje  of  electoral 
relurm,  that  the  spouter  and  the  demagogue  would  become 
oninipoteut,  have  always  been  falsified  by  the  instinctive 
common-sense  of  English  constituencies. 

(c)  That  after  all,  it  is  the  constituency  that  returns  the 
member ;  and  they  can  be  trusted,  and  should  be  trusted, 
to  distinguish  between  the  political  adventurer  and  the  honest 
politician. 

1'4. — (fl)  That  the  position  of  the  member  would  be  en- 
hanced, inasmuch  ae  his  election  would  be  due  to  a  process 
of  selection  from  the  many,  not  exclusion  of  all  but  a  few. 

(b)  That  payment  would  lead  to  greater  poUtical  purity ; 
a  needy  member  would  not  have  the  same  temptation  to 
become  a  "  guinea  pig."  etc. 

15. — (a)  That  ministers  are  already  paid,  and  well  paid,  for 
devoting  themselves  to  the  public  service.  Doubtless  it 
would  be  easy  to  obtain  the  gratuitous  services  of  good  men 
for  these  duties,  but  the  nation  prefers  to  pay  them,  in  order 
to  secure  a  wider  range  of  selection,  and  to  ensure  that  no 
man  shall  be  pecuniarily  a  loser  by  devoting  himself  to  Uie 
liublic  service.  Similarly,  the  private  member,  who  also  has 
to  sacrifice  a  verylat^e  amount  of  time,  should  receive  some 
proportionate  remuneration.  The  difference  between  the 
minister  and  the  member  is  one  of  degree,  not  of  principle. 

{h)  That  the  salaries  paid  to  luinisteis  in  no  way  sap 
tlieir  independence  or  integrity. 

16. — (a)  That  the  principle  of  payment  for  political 
Ber\'ices  is  already  practically  admitted.  On  personal 
iipplication,  and  on  proof  that  the  pension  is  necessar}' 
to  enable  the  recipient  befittingly  to]  maintain  Itis  position, 
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a    certain   number  of  political  peoBions  are  granted  to  ex- 
c-:ibinet  mimstera. 

(b)  That  tbese  pensions  are  given  to  men  wlid  hare  already, 
as  ministers,  received  considerable  payment  from  the  nation  ; 
and  who,  when  not  in  office,  are  charged  with  duties  practi- 
cally no  heavier  than  those  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  private. 
members, 

17. — (a)  That,  as  no  stigma  attaches  to  the  possession 
of  these  pensions,  so  no  stigma  would  attach  to  the 
possession  of  a  salarj',  granted  in  order  to  enable  the 
holder  properly  to  maintain  his  position  as  a  member  of 
I'arliament. 

(6)  That  a  State  salary,  if  paid  to  all  members,  would  in  no 
way  interfere  with  the  independence  of  the  individual.  At 
present,  the  poorer  member  is  obliged  directly  to  depend  on 
his  friends  or  his  constituents. 

(c)  That  receipt  of  a  national  salarj'  nould  in  no  way  tend 
to  make  members  more  of  delegates,  or  more  dependent  on 
their  constituencies,  than  they  are  at  present. 

(d)  That,  at  present,  the  labour  members,  owing  tlteir 
seats  and  their  salaries  to  their  fellow-workmen,  are  likely 
to  be  mere  delegates. 

18. — That  the  superior  character  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons  over  similar  institutions  abroad,  arises  from 
constitutional  and  national  causes,  not  from  the  mere  fact 
of  the  non-payment  of  members. 

19. — That  the  6)'8tem  of  gratuitous  public  service  else- 
where would  not  be  adversely  affected  by  the  payment  to 
members  of  a  small  salar}-. 

20. — That  the  total  cost  would  not  exceed  some  £200,000 
to  £300,000  a  year* — a  very  small  sum  in  comparison  with 
the  many  advantages  that  would  accrue. 

21. — (By  some.)  That  payment  of  members  would 
*  Sec  note,  p.  119. 
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nltimately  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  members  of 
the  House ;  which  in  miuiy  ways  would  be  advantageous.* 

22. — That  it  was  the  ancient  practice  in  England  to  pay 
members  of  Parliament.  The  unpopularity  of  that  system 
arose  from  the  fact  that  it  was  founded  on  a  wrong  prin- 
ciple,— payment  by  tlie  constituency  instead  of  by  the  State. 

28. — (a)  That  in  England,  almust  alone  among  States 
posseseing  a  representative  system  of  government,  raembei-s 
are  not  paid,  t 

(b)  That  in  nearly  all  the  self-governing  Colonies  tlie 
representatives  are  paid. 

24. — (By  some.)  That  payment  of  members  is  essentini 
to  the  future  existence  of  the  Liberal  Party ;  it  lacks  money 
and  it  lacks  wealthy  candidates. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended : — 

1. — That  one  source  of  England's  greatness,  and  of  her 
international  position,  is  that  her  citizens  generally  have 
always  been  ready  to  devote  themselves  gratuitously  to  tlie 
public  service. 

2. — That  one  chief  reason  why  the  people  iiave  so  mncU 
confidence  in  the  House  of  Commons  is,  that,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  men  do  not  enter  tlie  House  for  the  sake  of 
gain  or  rewai'd  ;  but,  on  the  contrarj-,  make  some  personal 
sacrifice  in  order  to  serve  their  country. 

8. — {a)  That  there  are  an  increasing  number  of  men  of 

•  See  note,  p.  157. 

+  Each  Amcrioftu  Senator  and  Eepresentative  receivea  $5,000  (1 ,00M.)  a 
year,  plus  lOd.  per  mile  for  trarelliiig  cipenges  to  and  from  Wa^hingtoD, 
and  £23  a  year  for  stationery.  The  cost  to  the  Republic  amounts  to  some 
±'400,000  ft  ycHr,  The  payment  in  the  Australian  Colonics  is  at  the  rate  of 
tielween  £200  ODd  £300  a  year.  In  Fiaucc  tbc  Deputies  rccdre  £3S0 ;  In 
Itusaift,  £1  a  day ;  in  Austria  £1  a  day,  and  in  Switzerland  £3  a  Jay,  during 
the  Session.  In  most  of  these  cases  there  arc,  moreover,  t  rarelling  or  other 
allownnces.  Neither  the  members  of  tbe  Italian  Chumber,  nor  of  tlm 
(ierman  Imperial  Parliament  are  pw'd.  (See  Dickiottin's  Proeeivn  itf" 
rorcign  Pa rliaiaenU,  anil  P.P.  2763  [1881].) 
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leisure  and  ability  ready  to  serve  their  country  gratuitously 
and  efficiently ;  and  it  would,  under  those  circumstaQces,  be 
foolish  and  wasteful  to  supersede  them  by  salaried  otiiers, 
probably  less  worthy. 

(h)  That  it  would  be  absurd,  in  order  that  a  few  deserving 
repi-esentatives  should  be  paid,  to  compel  the  hulk  of  the 
constituencies  against  their  will  to  pay,  and  the  bulk  of  th^ 
members  against  theii'  will  to  receive,  salaries. 

4. — (a)  That,  while  it  is  an  excellent  thing  that  an  associa* 
tioQ  desiring  to  be  represented  in  ParUameut  should  pecu- 
niarily support  its  representative,  there  is  no  reason  why  tlie 
whole  nation  should  be  taxed  iu  order  to  give  to  a  few  trades 
or  classes  special  representation. 

(b)  That  it  is  not  advantageous  that  the  representation 
of  a  special  class  of  persons — whether  "labour"  or  otherwise 
— should  be  encouraged. 

(r)  That  the  working  classes  hold  the  voting  power,  and 
can  insist  on  the  proper  representation  of  their  views. 

5. — That  payment  of  membei's  elsewhere  has  not  resulted 
in  the  return  of  " labour  "  members;  or,  where  it  has,  tbe 
result  has  not  been  satisfactory. 

6. — That  the  system  of  payment  of  members  abroad  hiis 
produced  evil  results;  in  no  country  are  politics  on  so  high 
a  level,  are  politicians  so  honest,  independent,  and  pati'Iotic 
as  in  England. 

7. — (a)  That  payment  of  members  would  strike  a  fatal 
blow  at  the  system  of  gratuitous  public  service  prevailing  in 
^England,  under  which  men  are  ready  to  make  private 
sacrifices  for  public  duty. 

(b)  That  if  members  were  paid,  gradually  it  would  become 
necessary  to  pay  county  and  town  councillors,  and  otber 
local  Bodies ;  at  great  cost  and  great  loss  of  pubhc  service. 

8. — That  to  pay  them  a  salary  as  such,  would  degrade 
the  office  and  position  of  members  of  Parhament. 
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9. — Tliat  the  whole  relation  between  a  member  and  his 
cODstituentB  would  be  vitally  altered.  At  present  the  con- 
stituencies can  confer  honour  and  position,  but  not  monej. 
With  payment  of  members,  the  constituency  would  become 
the  patron  and  the  member  the  paid  servant. 

10. — (a)  That  the  independence  of  the  member  would  be 
seriously  endangered  if  he  were  State-paid. 

{b)  That  a  paid  member  would  be  considered,  not  as  a 
representative,  but  as  a  delegate ;  and  his  freedom  of  action, 
and  power  for  good  would  be  greatly  curtailed. 

11. — That  an  undesirable  class  of  candidates — needy 
adventurers,  and  professional  pohticians — would  be  multi- 
plied ;  men  who  would  look  to  membership  as  a  means  of 
livelihood.  Thus  the  whole  tone  of  the  House  would  be 
fatally  lowered;  and  it  can  ill  afford  to  suffer  further 
diteiioration. 

12. — (a)  That  the  payment  of  a  salary  would  tend  still 
farther  to  attract  lawyers  ;  the  salary  would  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  them  while  they  were  trying  to  pick  up  a  livelihood 
at  the  bar — and  there  are  already  too  many  lawyers  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

[h)  That  it  would  tend  to  the  return  of  a  larger  number 
of  local  representatives ;  men  with  narrow  views  and 
limited  aims. 

(c)  Thatit  would  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  "  carpet 
biggers"  in  the  House;  men  who  have  no  interest  in  the 
locality  they  represent. 

13. — That,  as  in  the  case  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  United  States,  payment  uf  members 
would  lead  to  more  constant  clianges  in  the  personnel  of  the 
House — the  electors  would  be  inclined  to  give  each  candidate 
u  turn  at  the  loaves  and  fishes. 

14. — That  the  individual  salary  would  of  necessity  be 
so  small,  and  not  us  a  rule  sufficient  decently  to  keep  the 
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needy  member ;    he  would  be  more  than  ever  obliged  to 
make  something  out  of  his  "  M-P-'s-ship." 

15. — That  the  attraction  of  the  salary  would  lead  to  such 
a  multiplication  of  candidates,  as  to  necessitate  the  in- 
troduction of  the  pernicious  system  of  Second  Ballots.* 

16. — (a)  That,  even  under  present  circumstances,  the 
anxiety  of  members  to  keep  themselves  en  ividence 
tends  to  delay  in  the  transaction  of  Parliamentary  business, 
and  this  evil  would  be  enormously  accentuated  were 
members   paid. 

(6)  That  the  only  way  of  diminishing  this  evil  would  be 
by  a  great  redaction  in  the  number  of  members ;  in  itself  a 
disadvantage.  I 

(c)  That  any  reduction  of  members  would  entail  a  fresh 
redistribution  of  seats  throughout  the  Kingdom ;  and 
involve  the  difficult  question  of  the  proportionate  representa- 
tion of  the  three  Kingdoms. 

17. — That,  so  long  as  there  remain  any  pecuniary  obstacles 
to  their  entrance  into  Parliament,^  the  payment  of  a  salary  to 
members  would  be  an  anomaly. 

18. — That  the  cost  to  the  country  would  be  very  great ; 
while  the  payment  of  members  of  Parliament  would 
certainly  be  followed  by  that  of  members  of  County  Councils, 
Town  Councils,  Town  Boards,  &c. 

19. — That  the  ancient  system  of  payment  of  members 
forms  no  precedent.  It  was  carried  on  under  totall) 
different  conditions ;  and,  moreover,  it  worked  so  badly 
that  it  gradually  fell  into  disuse. 


■  See  section  on  Smotu^  Baltoti. 

t  Tbere  are  6T0  members  ol  the  Hoase  of  Commons.  The  Chamber  of 
l^cpnliea  in  Fr&nce  conaiats  of  676  members,  in  Ital;  of  G08,  the  Imperial 
Reichstag  in  Gcrmnnj  of  397,  in  Austria  of  3G3  members.  The  House  of 
Beppesenlatjvea  in  the  States  numbers  330  members.    (See  DicVinsoa.) 

t  See  section  on  the  Official  ErpsHKi  of  ElectUnu. 
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It  is  urged  that  the  House  of  Lords,  on  its  present 
basis,  has  become  a  constitutional  anomaly,  and  that 
it  must  either  be  swept  away  altogether,  leaving  the 
House  of  Commons  to  stand  alone  ;  or  that  its  consti- 
tution must  be  so  radically  altered,  that  it  shall  become 
a  more  popular  and  representative  body — somewhat 
on  the  lines  of  most  "  Second  Chambers  "  abroad. 


TLe  Peers  of  the  United  Kingdom  (exclusive  of  15  minors) 
number  499 ;  •  the  elected  Scotch  Peers  number  16,  and 
the  elected  Irish  Peers  28,  but  of  these  representative  Peers 
three  are  Peers  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  total  voting 
strength  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  thus  540. 

The  refoim  or  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  is 
supported  on  the  grounds  : — ■ 

1. — That  an  institution,  to  be  allowed  to  exist,  must 
satisfy  the  requii-ements  of  general  ntihty — and  this  con- 
dition the  House  of  Lords  does  not  fulfil. 

2. — That  the  existence,  us  one  of  the  estates  of  the  realm, 

•  Composed  aa  follows  : — 4  Princes  o£  thu  Blood,  2  ArchbUhopg,  22  Dnkra. 
19  MArqaiscs,  114  Karls,  28  ViMnuatB,  24  Bishops.  2S6  BaroTiB.  Aboat  30l> 
cf  the  Biiflting  peerages  have  been  created  since  1830. 
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"f  an  oligarchical,  irresponsible,  and  unrepresentative  body 
of  hereditary-  le^slators,  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  England  alone  among  nations  possesaes  such 
a  legislative  body. 

S. — That  the  existence  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  its 
present  basis,  is  contrary  to  the  true  principle  of  repre- 
sentative government.  The  nation  has  neither  voice  in  the 
selection,  nor  control  over  the  proceedings  of  Uie  Upper 
House. 

4. — (a)  That,  alone  among  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
the  House  of  Lords  has  undergone  neither  renewal  nor 
reform. 

(b)  That  while  the  Lower  House  has  been  gradually 
placed  on  an  increasingly  democratic  basis,  and  now  rests 
on  the  votes  of  six  million  electors,  the  Upper  House  has 
become  in  no  way  more  representative. 

5. — (a)  That  it  is  a  constitutionol  absurdity  that  anumber  of 
irresponsible  individuals  should  have  the  power  of  over-riding, 
or  thwarting,  the  popular  will,  as  expressed  by  the  House  of 
Commons. 

('()  Tlmt  more  especially  is  this  the  case,  when  the  vast 
mnjority  of  these  perHons  ore  legislators  not  on  account 
of  their  own  merits,  but  merely  through  an  accident  of 
birth. 

(c)  That  their  ancestors  were  not  necessarily  nor  usually 
ennobled  because  of  any  special  fitness  for  legislative  work ; 
while,  even  where  such  fitness  existed,  it  is  not  necessarily 
nor  usaally  hereditary'. 

6. — That,  under  the  present  sj-stem,  a  Peer,  however  unfit 
or  imwilling  to  serve,  caimot  be  relieved  of  his  legislative 
functions. 

7. — (a)  Tliat  the  ordinary  attendance  of  the  Peers  in  the 
House  of  Lords  is  smalt  and  perfunctory.  Three  constitutes 
a  quorum. 
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-    (b)  That  the  Parliamentary  work  of  the  Upper  House  is 
done  in  a  most  perfunctory  manner.* 

8. — (o)  That  the  attendance  of  Peers  is  only  decently  good 
where  some  important  Liberal  measure  has  to  be  mutilated 
or  rejected. 

(b)  That  the  important  votes  of  the  House  of  Lords  are 
not  decided  by  the  professed  politicians,  but  by  tlie  whip- 
ping up,  as  occasion  requires,  of  Peers  who  tnke  no  part  in, 
care  nothing,  and  know  less  about  politics. 
,  9. — (a)  That  the  Lords  are  representative  of  but  one 
class,  the  landlords,  and  one  interest,  the  land  ;  which  thus 
obtains  an  undue  influence  in  legislation. 

(b)  That  the  legislation  which  the  Lords  chiefly  obstruct, 
is  that  which  they  imagine  affects  themselves,  more 
especially  as  regards  land ;  their  own  personal  or  c1a8.'« 
interests  are  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  national 
progress. 

10. — {«)  That  decade  by  decade  the  House  of  Lords  has 
in  every  way  become  less  and  less  representative. 

(6)  That  in  former  days,  the  House  of  Lords  was  not  a 
party  assembly.  It  has  gradually,  during  the  last  half 
centurj',  and  more  especially  of  late  years,  been  converted 
into  a  wholly  Conservative  party  instrument. 

(c)  That  in  consequence  of  the  mode  of  election  (election 
by  simple  majority),  the  forty-four  co-optatively  elected 
Irish  and  >:)cotch  Peers  are  invariably  Conservatives,  though 
a  singularly  small  proportion  of  the  parliamentary  electors  in 
those  countries  are  Conservative. 

ll.^That  while  the  country  has  become  increasingly 
Liberal,  the  House  of  Lords  has  become  increasingly  Con- 
servative. 

*  In  1800  the  House  of  Lords  t&t  91  times  ttiuiiig  the  Session,  coTeringa 
period  of  129  hours.  The  longest  sitting  was  8  houra,  the  shortest  omiuatca. 
Only  7  of  the  sittings  exceeded  two  boun. 
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12.— (o)  That  the  relative  positioos  of  the  majority  nnrt 
minority  do  not  change  with  those  of  the  Lower  House  ; 
:in  anomaly  which  makes  itself  increasingly  felt  as  saccessive 
t.iberal  Governments  come  into  office. 

(b)  That  when  a  Conservative  Uovei-nment  is  in  office, 
the  Upper  House  is  useless,  for  it  always  concurs  in  that 
which  is  done  ;  when  a  Liheral  Government  is  in  office, 
it  is  mischievous,  for  it  always  opposes  everji.hing  they  do. 

13. — (d)  That  with  a  Liberal  Ministry  in  office,  the  relatiTe 
:tnd  natural  positions  of  the  Government  and  the  Opposition 
itre  reversed  in  the  Lords.  The  Leader  of  the  Opposition  is 
practically  the  Leader  of  tlie  House,  and  the  Government 
are  always  in  a  minority. 

(6)  That  all  Liberal  legislation  suffers  in  thoroughness 
from  the  existence  of  an  irresponsible  Upper  House.  Every 
Government  measure  proposed  has  to  be  drawn  with  a  view 
of  passing  that  House,  amendments  are  introduced  in  the 
Commons  with  the  same  object,  and  the  Bill  is  still  further 
amended  and  emasculated  in  the  Lords. 

14. — That  the  natural  conservatism  of  the  country  obtains 
its  proper  share  of  power  and  representation  at  the  polls ;  or 
should  not  be  supplemented  by  the  artificial  (though  very 
real)  conservatism  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

15. — (a)  That  the  Lords  can,  and  often  do,  override  the 
Judgment  of  the  Government,  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  will  of  the  country  which  sustains  both. 
(6)  That  often  when  the  Commons,  after  anxious  thought 
and  laborious  care,  have  passed  an  important  measure,  the 
Lords — often  with  only  the  semblance  of  debate — throw  out 
or  mutilate  the  Bill,  and  thus  render  barren  the  Session. 

(c>  That  powerful  Governments,  with  the  nation  at  their 
back,  have  to  appeal  to  the  Lords  as  suppliants — an 
undignified  position,  and  one  in  which  no  Government 
should  be  placed. 

n 
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16. — (a)  That  the  ouly  limit  which  exists  to  the  destractire 
and  dainagiiig  power  of  the  Lords,  is  the  expediency  of  usin^ 
it — their  authority  is  tempered  by  necessity  alone.  Within 
the  limits  of  supposed  danger  to  themselves  they  act  as  they 
will. 

(&)  That,  more  than  once,  when  the  Lords  have  over- 
stepped this  limit,  it  has  become  necessary  for  the  Ministry 
of  the  day  to  create,  or  threaten  to  create,  a  sufficient  nnmber 
of  Peers  to  constitute  a  Government  majority  ;  thereby  redac- 
ing  the  constitutional  action  of  the  Lords  to  an  absurdity. 

(c)  But  that,  now-a-days,  iu  consequence  of  the  greatly 
increased  numbers  of  the  Peerage,  aud  the  increasing  dis- 
proportion between  Liberal  and  Conservative  Peers,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  force  through  a  Liberal  measure  by 
means  of  a  creation  of  Peers.* 

17. — That  an  unrepresentative,  irresponsible,  and  avowedly 
Conservative  body,  is  thus  almost  omnipotent;  it  thus  con- 
tinually comes  into  conflict  with  the  national  will ;  qaef>- 
tions  which  the  country  is  bent  on  closing  are  kept  open, 
and  discord  and  irritation  are  created  and  continued  ;  while, 
when  submission  is  at  last  made  to  public  pressure,  all  thu 
grace  of  concession  has  evaporated. 

18. — (a)  That  this  body  has  systematically  and  obstinately 
opposed  every  great  reform  of  the  present  century,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  civil  and  reli^ous  liberty  and  electoral  reform. 

(P)  That  as  the  House  of  Lords  is  out  of  harmony  with 
the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age,  even  when  it  accepts  a. 
reform,  it  mars  and  mutilates  it,  and  prevents  it  from  beir^; 
thorough  and  lasting. 

(c)  'i'hat  more  especially  has  this  been  the  case  with  Irisli 
legislation ;  much  of  the  disquiet  state  of  Ireland  is  dne  1» 
the  irritation  caused  by  the  persistent  refusal  of  the  Lonis 
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to  pass  measures  of  justice,  and  to  the  mutilated  form  iu 
which  Irish  Bills  are  unwillingly  allowed  to  pass. 

(d)  That  not  only  do  measures  of  importance  suffer  at  its 
hands,  but  very  many  small  and  necessary  meaBiii<!S  arc 
delayed,  emasculated,  or  rejected. 

(«)  That  thus,  while  its  existence  is  defended  on  the 
ground  that  it  educates  puhKc  opinion,  prevents  precipi- 
tancy, modifies  extremes,  and  perfects  legislation,  it  really 
obstructs,  mars,  and  irritates. 

(/)  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  House  of  Lords  being  an 
element  of  stability  and  permanence,  it  is  a  source  of 
obstruction,  disturbance,  and  irritation.  It  is  powerful  fur 
evil,  and  useless  for  good. 

19. — (a)  That  it  is  no  real  check  on  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, nor  useful  in  revising  harried  or  imperfect  legislation. 

(Ii)  That  the  Opposition  in  the  Lower  House  are  always 
able  to  prevent  any  undue  haste  in  accepting  or  jmssing 
measures.  The  nation  is  far  from  requiring  an  extraneous 
check  on  the  precipitancy  of  the  Lower  House  :  the  difficulty 
noH-a-days  is  to  legislate  at  all. 

(r)  That  the  "  revision  "  of  the  Upper  House  is  mutila- 
tion; its  *'  improvements  "  are  usually  fatal  to  effectiveness. 

20. — That  the  House  of  Lords  lias,  of  necessity,  less  and 
less  work  given  it  to  do,  and  is  becoming,  therefore,  of 
diminished  practical  value  as  a  legislative  body.  A  Liberal 
Government  cannot,  with  any  prospect  of  success,  introduce 
its  Bills  into  the  Lords ;  while,  by  the  time  the  great 
measnres  of  the  Commons  are  sent  to  the  Upper  House, 
pubUc  interest  in  them  is  more  or  less  exhausted,  and  there 
is  little  scope  left  for  originality. 

21.— {«)  That  the  existence  of  the  Ui>per  House  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  of  a  paradox.  It  has  no  control  over 
the  government  of  the  day ;  if  it  adopts  a  motion  of  non- 
confidence  in  a  Liberal  Government  the  vote  is  treated  with 
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tiilent  contempt.  It  is  obliged  to  sccept  measures  of  which 
it  disapproves ;  while  its  amendments  are  often  summarily 
I'ejected  and  reversed  by  the  Commons — and  each  time  It  is 
thus  forced  to  give  way  its  influence  is  diminished. 

(b)  That  every  time  it  strongly  resists  a  Liheral  Govern- 
ment it  loses  somewhat  of  its  power,  by  raising  up  a  feeling 
adverse  to  its  action  and  existence. 

(e)  That,  thus,  at  one  period  it  is  treated  with  contempt, 
nnd  at  another  it  is  assailed  with  menace  and  reproach.  In 
either  case  its  prestige  and  power  suffer. 

22. — That  the  anomalous  position  in  which  the  Lords  are 
l)laced  is  their  misfortune,  and  not  their  fault ;  they  con 
Imrdly  be  blamed  if  they  act  on  the  authority  committed  to 
tliem,  and  prefer  to  lose  their  existence  as  a  corporate  body, 
— and  be  allowed  to  take  their  part  in  politics  in  other 
ways  —rather  than  consent  to  submit  to  a  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  their  influence  and  power. 

23. — {a)  That  the  existence  of  the  House  of  Lords  deprives 
the  country  of  the  best  services  of  many  able  and  nsefnl 
politicians,  inasmuch  as  their  powers,  energy,  and  ability  are 
hampered  and  emasculated  by  being  confined  to  the  Upper 
House ;  reform  or  abolition  would  enable  such  men  to  take 
a  more  effective  part  in  politics. 

(6)  That  those  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who 
are  heirs  to  peerages  may,  at  any  moment,  find  themselves 
deprived  of  the  right  of  sitting  in  the  Commons. 

(c)  That,  on  many  occasions,  the  accession  to  a  peerage 
of  a  leading  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  has  retired 
a  prominent  politician  into  virtual  political  obscurity,  and 
iiccasionally  has  seriously  affected  current  politics.* 

'24. — (a)  That  the  fact  that  a  certain  number  of  oEScesin 
the  Government  have  to  he  allotted  to  Peers,  occasionally 

•  For  instance,  Lord  Althorp,  Iionl  Hartinglou,  (ind  many  less  pronji- 
nent  politicians.    Poth  Fox  And  Fitt,  curiously  enougli,  Tcr;  neArljiilM 
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necessitates  on  inferior  man  being  preferred,  because  he  is  u 
Peer,  to  some  Commoner  of  greater  ability. 

(b)  That  the  Ministers  in  the  Upper  House  are  not  tiK 
accessible  to  public  interrogation,  nor  so  amenable  to  public 
opinion,  as  they  would  be  if  they  were  in  the  Commons. 

25. — That  the  pressure  on  the  Prime  Minister  to  create 
Peers,  and  the  number  of  admissions  to  the  Peerage,  is  ever 
increasing,  and  is  gradually  swelling  the  House  of  Lords  to 
unmanageable  proportions. 

26. — That  the  hereditarj'  principle,  as  applied  in  the  cane 
of  the  Crown,  is  totally  different  from  that  applied  in  tlie 
^^■ase  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Crown  has  no  legislativf 
or  executive  responsibility,  and  has  not,  for  a  hundred  niul 
eighty  years,  exercised  its  power  of  veto. 

27. — (a)  (By  some.)  That  by  limiting  the  number  of 
lefpslative  Peers,  by  selection  and  election  from  amongsl 
their  body,  and  by  the  creation  of  Life  Peers,  much  might 
be  clone  to  render  the  Upper  House  more  representative, 
and  an  efficient  and  necessai'y  estate  of  the  Realm. 

(fc)  (By  otliers.)  That  a  limitation  might  be  placed  on 
the  right  of  veto." 

(c)  That  some  system  of  "  referendum  " — to  be  applied 
when  the  two  Houses  weie  at  a  deadlouk — sliould  be  intro- 
ducetl.t 

'■went  oil"  ;  Lord  Chatham  and  Lord  Holland  both  being  at  one  timekt 
death's  door,  and  vitboDt  iteau.  "  Lord  Chatham's  death,"  eaja  Lord  Boac- 
'■urj,  "  bj  the  Erim  hamonr  of  our  ConKlimtion,  voald  have  rcmOTed  Pitt 
from  the  Commons  t«  the  Peers.  In  the  prime  of  life  and  intellect,  be  woold 
liare  been  plucked  from  the  goTeming  body  <,f  (he  coantrj,  in  which  he  wax 
iiiratoparablj  tbc  moat  important  penonage,  and  set  down  at  a  pauper  peer 
ill  the  House  of  horCa."— Pill,  p.  03. 

■  That  in  to  tfBj,  that  the  House  of  Lards  should  hare  power,  if  it  choae. 
to  throw  out,  twice  or  three  times  in  Huuccitsion,  a  Bill  sent  ap  from  thi; 
Commons  ;  but  tbat,  if  after  that,  the  Commons  ngaio  sent  up  the  Bill, 
tlic  Lords  should  be  obliged  to  paas  it. 

f  That  is  to  say,  that  (he  psrticular  qnestion  at  issue  sbould  be  nb- 
mittad  to  the  electorate,  a»d  that  their  decision  should  be  final. 
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28. — 'ITiat  the  House  of  Lords,  if  reformed,  would  contain 
nduiirable  in&terials  for  a  Second  Chamber,  aad  might  easily 
be  made  a  powerful  and  populai*  authority. 

29. — Tliat  the  increased  respect  and  efficiency  that  vould 
acGiiie  to  the  Upper  House  from  its  re-formation  on  some 
representative  system,  would  not  detract  from  the  power  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

30. — That  if  the  position  of  tlie  House  of  Lords  is  so 
anomalous  that  it  will  not  stand  remodelling,  the  sooner  it 
is  altogetlier  swept  away  the  better, 

31. — That  the  position  of  the  Scotch  Peers  at  least 
requires  alteration.  A  certain  number  of  them  are  elected  by 
the  whole  body  of  Scotch  Peers,  from  amongst  themselvess, 
to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  but,  as  there  is  a  Conserva- 
tive majority,  none  except  Conservatives  are  ever  chosen. 
A  Scotch  Liberal  Lord  has  therefore  no  prospect  of  beinf* 
elected  a  representative  Peer,  and  as  he  is  ineligible  for 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  is  practically  ostracised  firom 
politics.* 

On  the  other  hand,  any  radical  alteration  in  tLc 
existing  constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  opposed, 
on  the  grounds : — 

1. — Tliat  ft  constitutional  institution  which  has  grown 
u]>  with  tlie  nation's  growth,  and  which  is  founded  on  tin- 
dition  and  descent,  should  not  be  pulled  down  unless 
it  can  be  shown  tliat  great  advantage  would  follow  its 
destruction. 

2. — (a)  Tliat  though  the  existence  and  con.-ititution  of  the 
House  of  lionls  cannot  bo  defended  on  theoretical  f^nd 
logical  ground.s,  it  has  held  its  ground  for  centuries,  aud 
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played  a  great  part  in  history,  while  itsi  continued  existence 
is  of  great  practical  advantage  to  the  State.  The  Constitu- 
tion works  very  well  as  it  stands. 

(fc)  That  the  Constitution  of  the  Hoase  of  Lords  is  not 
liy  any  meaus  perfect  or  ideal,  but  the  country  desires  a 
Second  Chamber,  and  the  existing  Chamber  is  better  than 
would  be  one  artificially  constructed. 

3. — (fl)  That  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  countrj-  that 
the  aristocracy  should  be  drawn  into  taking  an  active  part  in 
politics. 

(b)  That  the  English  nobility  bare  hitherto  deserved  and 
retained  their  hold  over  the  respect,  conlideDCe,  and  affec-< 
tion  of  the  people ;  and — to  the  advmtage  of  equality — are 
II  less  distinct  class  than  the  aristocracy  of  any  other  nation. 

A.— (a)  That,  in  consequence  of  its  ranks  being  con- 
tinually recruited  from  the  People,  the  Upper  House  be- 
comes ever  more  and  more  truly  representative.  It  repre- 
tM.-nts  education,  intelligence,  leisure,  wealth,  and  influence. 

(6)  That  a  verj'  considerable  number  of  the  Peers  have 
liad  a  legislative  training  as  members  of  the  Lower 
House.* 

(c)  That,  moreover,  a  considerable  number  in  addition 
have  held  administrative,  judicial,  or  other  high  offices,  and 
bring  to  the  House  the  experience  they  have  thus  acquired. 

5. — That  the  argument  urged  for  reforming  the  House 
uf  Lords, —  that  it  has  not  always  gone  so  far  or  so  quickly 
ua  the  Commons, — is  reason  rather  for  desiring  to  leave  it 
ulone. 

6. — (a)  That  by  preventing,  modifying  or  delaying  the 
hastj',  impulsive,  ill-digested,  or  imjust  measures  adopted 
by  the  Commons,  or  in  case  of  real  need  forcing  a  dis- 
solution, it  puts  a  proper  and  constitutional  check  on  pre- 

■  Id  IMG  (after  the  Ucneral  Election  of  tbe  year),  do  less  than  182  of 
tbc  dlUng  Teera  had,  at  some  time  or  other,  sat  in  the  Hoom  of  Commona 
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oipitancy  and  Radicalism ;  allows  time  for  popolar  opinion 
to  mature  itself;  and  thus  preventa  the  GoTemment  from 
acting  on  first  impulses,  or  under  Uie  influence  of  sudden 
popular  passioii  or  excitement,  or  in  obedience  to  a  chance 
majority. 

(b)  That  this  legislative  precipitancy  will  tend  to  occur 
more  often  nndei-  the  new  Democracy ;  while  the  last  check 
on  hasty  legislation  has  disappeared  with  the  reform  of  the 
procedure  of  the  T^wer  House. 

7. — That  there  is  no  force  in  the  objection  tliat  the  House 
of  Lords  accepts  Conservative  and  delays  Liberal  le^slatiou. 
The  former  is  not  radical  and  drastic,  the  latter  does  not 
really  suffer  for  delay  aud  reconsideration ;  while  the  step 
once  taken  cannot  be  retraced. 

8. — That  more  especially  is  tim  House  of  Lords  an  effectnnl 
barrier  against  demagogic  rule,  or  the  "  one  man  power." 
.   9. — That  when  it  has  delayed  legislation,  it  has  always 
had  the  sympathy  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  House  ot 
Commons,  and  of  the  country. 

10. — (a)  That  though  perhaps  the  House  of  Commons 
maj-  not  very  oftuu  be  over  hast}'  or  i-ash  in  legislation,  its 
moderation  is  greatly  due  to  tlie  latent  knowledge  that  the 
House  of  Lords  will  have  a  voice  in  the  matter,  and  thiit 
its  opinions  must  be  consulted.  Remove  this  check,  and 
legislation  would  immediately  become  more  impulsive 
and  precipitate. 

(b)  That  the  result  of  this  infiueiice  has  been,  that  while 
ill  certain  cases  legislation  may  have  been  somewhat  delayed, 
when  an  importnnt  Bill  is  ultimately  passed,  it  represents 
the  deUberate  and  final  will  of  the  People ;  and  is  of  such  u 
satisfactory  natuie,  that  reactionary  legislation  is  never  neces- 
sary— and  thus  progress,  tliough  slow,  is  sure. 

(c)  That  in  ordinary  legislation  the  Upper  House  smoothes 
down  the  rough  legislative  excrescences  of  the  Lower. 
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1 1. — (o)  That  liaviug  no  fear  of  cunntituencies  before  their 
uiinds,  the  Peers  me  independent,  and  speak  boldly  t)ieir 
own  minds. 

(b)  That  their  debates  on  (ri-eat  occasions  surpass  in 
interest  and  intellect  those  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

12.— That  if  the  House  of  Lords  were  destroyed,  the 
*'  machinery  of  the  '  caucus '  would  be  nsed  to  endeavour  to 
prevent  the  House  of  Commons  from  exercising  its  functions 
with  discrimination  and  freedom." 

13. — That  even  if  it  were  true,  that  the  legislation  which 
the  Lords  chiefly  prevent  or  amend  is  that  which  mostly 
afiects  themselves,  they  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  inti- 
mate with  the  subject ;  while  those  who  press  forward  such 
legislation  have,  as  a  rule,  "  sinister  interests  "  of  their  own. 

14. — (a)  That  when  popular  feeling  has  been  definitely  ex- 
pressed, the  House  of  Lords,  if  at  variance  witli  the  national 
will,  gracefully  subordinates  its  own  opinions,  and  gives 
way. 

(6)  That  within  the  lost  fifty  years  especially,  the  Lonls 
Lave  assented  to  a  vast  number  of  most  useful  reforms. 

15. — (a)  That  though,  theoretically,  the  power  of  the  Ixtrds 
is  unlimited,  practically  it  is  kept  within  very  reasonable  and 
moderate  bounds. 

(6)  That,  if  uecessarj',  the  Government  can  override  the 
majority  of  the  Lords  by  the  creation  of  fresh  Peers,  by 
Royal  Warrant,  or  by  tacking  a  clause  on  to  tlie  "  Appro- 
priation Bill,"  wliich  the  Lords  must  pass,  or  reject,  in  its 
entirety. 

16. — (a)  That  it  ia  easy  to  talk  loosely  of  the  Uefoi-m  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  but  practically,  miless  the  Upper  House 
will  reform  itself,  tliis  cannot  be  accomplished  without  a 
dangerous  revolution. 

(6)  That  the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  House  of  Loi-ds 
ia  certain.     It  is  better,  therefore,  to  leave  it  gradually  to 
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die  a  natural  death,  than  to  haBten  its  end  at  the  lisk  of 
conflict  and  agitation. 

\c)  That  year  by  year  it  is  becoming  weaker,  and  more 
impotent  to  do  harm ;  while  an  nnsuccessful  crusade  agalDat 
it  might  revive  and  invigorate  its  vitality. 

17. — (a)  That  if  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords 
were  once  touched,  its  end  would  soon  follow.  It  sur\ives 
chiefly  throngh  the  existence  of  a  feeling  of  veneration  and 
sentiment ;  this  feeling  once  disturbed,  the  anomalies  of 
its  existence  would  become  apparent,  and  it  would  be 
doomed, 

(b)  That  no  mere  creation  of  Life  Peers,  or  a  simple 
change  in  the  hereditary  system,  would  be  effective  in 
strengthening  the  Upper  House. 

18. — (a)  That  some  Second  Chamber  is  essential  to  tlie 
Progress,  Prosperity,  and  Peace  of  the  nation.  Without 
it,  every  check  and  every  safeguard  of  the  Constitution 
would  be  swept  away;  and  the  majority  in  the  single 
Chamber  would  be  absolutely  omnipotent. 

(Ii)  That  no  brand-new  Second  Chamber  could  ever  take 
the  place  now  occupied  by  the  House  of  Lords.  Jt  would 
not  command  tlie  respect  of  the  country  or  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

(c)  That  it  would  either  be  powerless,  and  therefore  use- 
less, or  powerful,  and  therefore  mischievous. 

{d)  That  the  House  of  Lords  once  pulled  down,  could 
never  be  replaced  in  any  permanent,  useful,  or  satisfactory 
form. 

19. — (a)  That  if  the  House  of  Lords  were  abolished,  the 
House  of  Commons  would  be  swamped  with  Peers — the 
fact  of  a  man  being  a  Peer  having  great  influence  iu  many 
constituencies — and  would  become  more  aristocratic  and 
conservative,  to  the  hindrance  of  progress  and  reform. 

{b)  That  consequently  an  agitation  would  spring  up  for 
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the  creation  of  a  Second  Chamber,  in  order  to  rid  the  House 
of  Commons  of  its  Peers. 

20. — (By  some.)  That  having  obtained  one  Chamber 
absolutely  representative  of  the  People  at  lai^e,  it  would  be 
illogical  to  endeavour  to  set  up  another  which  cannot  be 
equally  representative. 

21. — That  if  the  hereditary  principle  were  abolished  in 
the  case  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  principle  would  be  in 
jeopardy  as  applied  in  the  case  of  the  Crown. 

22. — (a)  (By  some.)  That  to  "mend"  and  not  to  "end" 
the  House  of  Lords  would  be  a  fatal  mistake.  To  reform 
would  be  to  strengthen.  The  present  House  of  Lords  is 
l>owerful  for  evil ;  a  reformed  Upper  House  would  be  far 
more  powerful,  and  just  as  Conservative. 

(b)  That  a  reformed,  non-hereditarj',  and  representative 
Upper  House  would  be  entitled  to  and  would  freely  exercise 
it.s  power ;  and  would  constitute  a  formidable  rival  to  the 
Ijower  House. 

(<■)  That  an  Upper  House,  however  constituted,  would 
nlways  mainly  consist  of  Conservatives,  wealthy  men,  land- 
owners, and  Cbarcbmeu. 

(rf)  That  a  Second  Chamber,  however  constituted,  is 
always  reactionary. 

23.— (By  some.)  That  a  mere  limitation  on  tJie  power  of 
veto*  would  do  more  harm  than  good  ;  not  only  would  the 
technical  difficulty  of  applying  it  be  gi'eat,  but  it  would  be  a 
distinct  encouragement  to  the  Upiier  House  to  throw  oat 
I^iberal  Bills  oti  every  occasion  until  their  right  of  veto  was 
(.'xhausted. 

24. — (By  some.)     That  if  it  be  necessaiy  to  introduce  the 
check  over  a  Single  Chamber — the  House  of  Lords  being 
liholtshed — the  best  and  most  popular  safeguard  would  be 
the  introduction  of  the  "  Referendum." 
•  Sce27C6),  p.  165. 
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THE  EXCLUSION  OF   BISHOPS  FROM  THE 
HOUSE  OP  IX)RD8. 

At  present  20  out  of  the  33  Bishops  sit  and  vote 
in  the  House  of  Lords  as  Life  Peers  in  virtue  of  their 
offlco.  It  is  proposed  to  deprive  them  of  their  legis- 
lative powers  and  of  their  seats  in  the  House. 

This  proposal  is  supported  on  the  most  diverse,  and 
sometimes  diametrically  opposite  grounds,  namely  : — 

1. — (a)  That  it  is  neither  right  nor  jast  that  one  section 
4)t'  religious  belief— a  minority,  or  at  most  a  bare  majority 
— should  alone  be  ex  officio  represented  in  Parliament. 

('i)  That  the  exclusion  of  tlie  bishops  from  the  House  of 
Lonis  would  remove  a  great  cause  of  sectarian  irritation. 

((-)  That  thus  one  strong  ai^ument  for  Disestablishment 
would  disappear. 

'2. — That  to  remove  the  bishops  from  the  Upper  House, 
would  be  further  to  sever  the  connection  between  Church 
and  State,  and  be  a  great  step  towards  Disestablishment. 

3.— That  the  Church  would  still  be  amply  represented  in 
I'ai'linuient  by  la^inen  of  the  Churcli  of  Knglaud. 

4. — (<i)  That  the  bisb<jps  lose  in  popular  sjTnpathy,  from 
the  possession  b}'  them  of  exceptional  and  anomalous 
j>olitical  privileges,  especially  as  these  are  tinged  witli 
politic  111  partisanship. 

(fc)  That  this  is  more  especially  the  case,  inasmuch  as  the 
bishops  have  mostly  shown  themselves  by  their  votes  and 
speeches  to  be  opposed  to  progress  ;  and  have  never  used 
their  political  power  to  the  real  advantage  of  the  Church  or 
of  the  community  at  large. 

(c)  That  thus  the  Church,  and  the  Christian  religion, 
suffer  in  the  general  estimation. 
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(d)  That  the  withdrawal  of  tliese  exceptional  privileges 
wonld  strengthen  and  not  impair  the  influence  and  irosition 
of  the  bishopa  ;  and  the  Church  itnelf  would  thus  gain  from 
their  exclusion  from  the  House  of  Lords. 

5. — (a)  That  the  legislative  functions  of  a  bishop  interfere 
^eatly  with  his  diocesan  worit  and  episcopal  functions — 
already  so  manifold  as  to  he  nearly  overwhelming. 

{b)  That  either  he  must  neglect  his  legislative  work,  or 
he  most  partially  withdraw  his  presence  and  influence  from 
his  diocese ;  in  trying  to  perform  both  functions,  he  probably* 
does  neither  well. 

(e)  That  more  especially  the  presence  in  Londou  of  the 
youngest  bishop — as  ex  officio  chapluin  to  the  House  of 
Lords — is  undesirable  :  he  is  called  away  from  his  diocese 
just  at  the  time  when  it  is  most  necessary  that  he 
should  devote  his  undivided  attention  to  his  episcopal 
functaonst 

6. — (a)  (By  some.)  That  the  inclusion  of  the  bishops 
amongst  the  peers  weakens  rather  than  strengthens  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  bishops  have  not  the  freedom  of 
notion  of  life-peers,  for  they  speak  as  delegates,  while  they 
are  not  really  representative,  are  responsible  to  no  one,  and 
owe  their  nomination  to  the  Prime  Minister. 

(6)  (By  others.)  That  to  exclude  the  bishops  from  the 
House  of  Lords  would  be  a  democratic  step,  tending  to 
weaken  the  Upper  House,  by  depriving  it  of  men  of  acknow- 
ledged abilit}',  life-peers,  and  men  more  or  less  represen- 
tative. 

7. — That  if  it  be  inexpedient  to  prohibit  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  from  being  elected  to  the  Lower  House, 
it  is  inexpedient  to  allow  the  bishops  to  ait  in  the  Upper 
House. 

8. — That  the  possession  of  legislative  functions  by  some 
bishops,  and  not  by  all,  is  an  anomaly. 
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On  the  other  hand  it  is  urged : — 

1. — {a)  That  so  long  as  the  Church  is  joined  with  the 
State  she  ought  to  have,  and  is  entitled  to  have,  a  represen- 
tative voice  in  framing  laws  which  she  will  have  to  obev, 
and  in  deciding  on  matters  affecting  the  people. 

(I>)  That  more  especially  as  "  Turks,  Jews,  Infidels,  ant) 
Heretics  "  have  full  liberty  to  speak  and  vote  in  Parliament 
on  matters  affecting  the  Church,  she  should  not  be  left 
entirely  at  their  mercy,  and  alone  be  deprived  of  a  voice 
in  the  councils  of  the  realm. 

(r)  That  while  it  is  inexpedient,  and  out  of  harmony 
vi-ith  their  spiritual  functions,  to  allow  the  clergy  personally 
to  involve  themselves  in  party  contests,  there  is  nothing 
undignified  or  prejudicial  in  allowing  bishops  to  sit  in  tbo 
House  of  Tjords. 

(d)  That  to  exclude  bishops  irom  the  House  of  Lords, 
would  be  to  strengthen  the  feeling  that  politics  are  merely  it 
party  game. 

(e)  That  as  ministers  of  other  denominations  can,  ani) 
sometimes  do,  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  these  sects 
obtain  as  full  a  representation  in  Parliament  as  the  Church 
of  England  does  through  her  bishops  in  the  Peers. 

2. — That  the  position  of  the  Church  would  be  lowered  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people  and  much  harni  be  done  to  religion, 
if  her  bishops  were  publicly  degraded  by  being  excluded 
from  the  Upper  House. 

3. — (a)  That  it  is  a  principle,  not  only  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  but  of  the  British  nation,  that  the  clergy  should  in 
no  way  be  a  "  caste  "  by  themselves,  but  should  be  ordinary' 
members  of  the  community. 

{b)  That  while,  as  already  stated,  it  is  inexpedient  to  allow 
the  clergy  to  be  eligible  for  Parliament,  it  is  greatly  to  the 
interests  of  the  people  and  of  the  bishops  themselves,  that 
the  latter  should  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  world 
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tliroagh  their  position  in  the  constitution,  and  thus  be 
enabled  to  carry  out  their  work  with  greater  knowledge  mid 
more  discretion. 

4. — (a)  That  the  attendance  of  the  bishops  to  their 
legislative  work  in  the  House  of  Lords  need  not,  and  does 
not,  interfere  with  a  due  regard  to  their  episcopal  and 
diocesan  functions. 

(b)  That  matters  affecting  the  Church  aeldom  anse  in 
the  House  of  Lords ;  while  the  sittings  of  the  Upper  House 
are  so  infrequent;  and  so  short,  as  to  absorb  but  little  time 
or  attention. 

(c)  That  large  numbers  of  business  men  find  time,  without 
neglecting  their  own  work,  to  attend  the  House  of  Commons 
with  its  more  numerous  sittings  and  longer  hours. 

(d)  That  if  the  Church  were  disestablished,  the  bishops, 
as  necessarily  members  of  the  governing  body  of  the  Church, 
■would  still  have  to  be  in  London  foi  a  considerable  part  of 
the  year. 

5. — That,  OS  the  bishops  are  men  of  ability,  and  bring 
variety  and  a  representative  element  into  the  Upper  House, 
to  exclude  them  would  be  to  lower  the  character  and  posi- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords. 

6.— That  as  the  "  Lords  Spiritual "  are  a  recognised  part 
of  the  Constitution,  to  permit  any  tampering  with  their  posi- 
tion would  be  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  democratic  party ; 
and  to  weaken  the  position  of  the  House  of  Lords  against 
attack, 

7.— (a)  That  to  permit  the  bishops  to  be  excluded,  would 
be  to  surrender  an  important  outwork  of  the  Establish- 
ment, and  to  render  more  easy  tho  accomplishment  of 
Disestablishment. 

{b)  That  to  allow  the  exclusion  would  be  to  confess  that 
the  Church  of  England  was  not  truly  representative  of  the 
nation. 
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Thk  MetropoliH,  according  to  tlie  census  of  1891,  con- 
tnined  a  population  of  4,211,000  persons  ;  its  gross  rateable 
annual  value  amounted  to  if88, 500,000,  of  which  the  City, 
with  37,700  inhabitants,  contributed  ^£3,800,000. 

The  authorities  who  in  1687,  between  them,  controlled 
and  governed  the  Metropolis,  were  as  follows : — 

(i.)  The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,^-«onsislin'; 
(if  206  Common  Councilmen  and  26  Aldermen, — which  has 
full  municipal  authority  over  the  City,  and  levies  tlierein 
rates  and  taxes. 

(ii.)  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  constituted  in 
1855 — 48  of  whose  memhers  were  elected  by  the  Vestries, 
and  8  by  the  Common  Council — which  throughout  the 
extru-city  metropolitan  area,  controUed  the  main  dminnge 
and  sewerage,  Thames  embankment  and  floods,  bridges, 
street  improvements,  buildings,  naming  and  numbering  of 
streets,  dangerous  structures,  artizans*  dwellings,  commons, 
parks,  and  open  spaces,  fire  brigade,*  nuisances,  explosives, 
cattle  disease,  etc. 


*  Tho  3tsl«  of  the  case  aa  regards  Grcs  ie  a,  good  inatflnce  of  the  coof ui<>n 
of  authorities  which  ciigta  in  London.  The  fire  brigade  ia  nodcr  the 
•othority  of  tho  I/jndon  County  Conncll,  the  police  obey  the  Home  Offico, 
tho  Bulvage  corps  is  under  the  comaaud  of  the  Fire  laBuntnoe  offices,  the 
turncocks  are  aerrants  of  tho  Water  Companies,  and  the  thoroaghfarw  are 
the  property  of  the  Veitrics. 
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(ill.)  The  twenty -fiye  Vestries  and  fourteen  District 
Boards— die  members  of  which,  (numbering  over  3,500,) 
are  (nominnlly)  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  a  third  of  the 
members  retiring  each  year — qoalificatioD,  occapier  of  £40 
premises,  or  in  some  cases  £25.  These  bodies  control  the 
paring,  lighting,*  watering,  branch  draint^e,  cleansing,  local 
uaisances,  and  sanitary  matters,  &c. ;  register  lodgings ;  can 
proride  public  libraries,  baths,  washhoases,  mortaaries,  and 
open  spaces,  in  their  respective  districts,  and  assess  the 
houses  and  levy  parochial  rates  for  these  purposes,  for 
P'>or-law  administration,  as  well  as  to  meet  the  precepts 
issued  by  the  London  County  Council  and  the  School 
lioard.  The  rates  vary  in  different  parishes,  &om  as  Uttle 
»s  3s.  4ri.  to  as  much  as  7».  4d, 

(iv.)  The  School  Board — the  62  members  of  which  are 
directly  and  publicly  elected  by  the  ratepayers  every  three 
years — which  has  charge  of,  and  control  over  the  elemeutary 
education  of  London. 

(v.)  The  thirty  Boards  of  Guardians  —  elected  or 
nppointed  in  different  ways — who  have  charge  of  the  poor- 
liiw  administration.  There  is  also  an  Asylums  Board — 
wliich  consists  partly  of  guardians,  partly  of  nominees  of  the 
Local  Government  Board — to  look  after  the  sick  poor. 

(vi.)  The  Thames  Conservancy  Board — non-representa- 
tive— which  has  the  control  of  the  River  Thames. 

(m.)  In  addition,  the  Home  Secretary  has  control  of  the 
Police  Force  outside  the  City,  while  within  the  City  it  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Corporation. 

The  Home  Secretary  also  has  jurisdiction  over  the  cabs 
omnibuses,  and  tramways. 

*  The  lighting,  borrever,  of  aomc  of  the  parts  ia  in  the  liandg  of  tho 
''oDimimloiicrs  o(  Woods  and  Furesle,  while  others  arc  lighto  1  bjtho  London 
<'ouot7  CoQDcil ;  moreover  the  Buard  of  Trade  have  sapcrvfuoa  over  the 
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The   Water,    Gas,   and    Dock    Companies    are    private 
«oiicems. 


Previons  to  1888,  various  unsuecessfol  attempts  were  from 
time  to  time  maile  to  confer  on  London  tbe  municipal 
priTileges  granted  to  other  lai'ge  towns  by  the  Act  of  1835, 
from  which  London  was  tlien  specifically  excluded.  The 
most  comprehensive  attempt  was  that  of  1884.  By  the 
London  Government  Bill  of  that  year  it  was  proposed  to 
extend  the  Corporation  of  London  to  the  whole  area  of  the 
Metropolis  as  defined  in  the  (amended)  Act  of  1655,  so  a^ 
to  include  the  existing  Corporation  of  the  City,  the  Vestries 
and  District  Boards,  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
with  their  rights,  x)rivilege3,  and  powei's.  The  Central  Body, 
thus  formed,  was  to  consist  of  240  members,  to  be  directly 
elected  by  the  i-atepaj'ei's  every  three  years.  In  order 
to  preserve  local  interests  and  to  obtain  local  knowledgi- 
and  assistance,  a  "  District  Council "  was  to  be  formed  foi- 
each  of  the  Uiirty-nine  districts  of  Loudon.  The  functions 
and  powers  of  these  Distiict  Councils  were  to  he  defined  by 
and  to  proceed  from  the  Central  Bodj-,  while  the  membei-s 
were  to  be  elected  directly  by  the  ratepayers  with  th<; 
members  of  the  Corporation. 

Education,  Poor  Law,  and  Police  (except  so  fur  as  they 
are  already  under  the  control  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
City)  were  to  be  excluded  from  the  functions  of  the  new 
bodj' ;  and  it  was  to  be  instructed  to  introduce  bills  dealing 
with  the  questions  of  gas,  water,  and  cabs. 

The  Local  Government  Act  of  1888,*  provided  tht; 
initial  step  in  the  reform  of  the  Government  of  London. 
One  central  representative  administi'atire  body,  under  the 
name  of  the  Lonilon  County  Council,  was  formed  for  the 

*  Sec  section  on  Local  Srif-Goremment. 
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vhole  of  the  Metropolis,  oatside  the  City.  The  CoQuty 
Oonncillors,  directly  elected  by  the  ratepayers  and  Parliamen- 
tary electoiis,  number  118,  two  for  each  Parliamentai-y 
division,  except  the  City,  which  returns  four  ;*  the  Alder- 
men, selected  by  the  Councillors,  ai-e  not  to  exceed  in 
unmber  one-aixth  of  the  whole  number  of  Councillors. 
The  Councillors  hold  office  for  three  years,  and  nil  go  out 
together ;  the  Aldermen  for  six  years,  half  going  out  every 
three  years.  The  fii-st  Council  was  elected  in  November, 
1888,  but  the  date  of  the  triennial  election  has  now  been 
altered  to  March. 

All  the  powers,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  tlie  Meti'o- 
politan  Board  of  Works  were  transferred  to  the  London 
t^ouiity  Council;  as  well  as  those  of  Qnarter  Sessions,  so  fm- 
as  elsewhere  transferred  under  the  Act  to  other  County 
Councils.  The  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  (except  in 
so  far  as  a  greater  equalisation  of  the  Poor  Rate,  by  means 
of  the  "  Common  Poor  Fund,"  is  concerned)  is  left  intact. 
The  School  Board  remains  independent.  The  Thames 
Conservancy  Board  retains  its  separate  existence.  The 
City  of  London  is  a  separate  "  County,"  the  Corporation 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  retaining  its  independent  adminis- 
trative position ;  though  it  will  have  the  option  of  at  any 
time  merging  the  "City"  County  into  the  County  of 
London. 

So  far  the  Vestries  and  District  Boards  have  been  lett 
nntoaclied,  and  they  have  even  less  relation  than  before  to 
the  Central  Body;  for,  while  they  formerly  selected  tlie 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  they  have  no 
voice  'm  the  election  of  the  new  Cooncil. 

'  The  Citj,  thoagh  practically  oatside  the  autborit;  of  the  London 
t'oon^  CoDnd],  elects  foar  memben  to  it,  bat  these  Connciltora  arc  not 
entitled  to  vote  on  matters  affecting  eipenditnTe  for  which  the  Citj  ii 
&«  liatde  to  be  Msewed. 

ic2 
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It  is  certain,  however,  that  before  long  all  the  diS'erent 
branches  of  local  and  municipal  life  in  London  muBt  be,  and 
will  be  brought  into  relationship  the  one  with  the  otber. 

The  section  on  London  Municipal  Reform  contiuned  in 
former  editions  was  devoted  to  the  question  of  the  creation 
of  one  Central  Kepreseatative  Body  for  the  whole  of 
London.*  Such  a  Body  having  now  been  brought  into 
existence,  there  is  no  need  to  repeat  the  arguments  for  and 
against  its  creation. 


*  The  total  estimated  cipeaititnre  of  the  London  County  Conndl  for  tbe 
jenT  endii^  March  1S91  was  £3.2'>D,000  ;  incladin^  contribntion  to  poUce 
force  £470,000,  inlerest  on  loans  £y84,00«,  and  sinking  fund  jEli7.i"i'i. 
The  total  estimated  loan  cxpenililDre  was  £.1,000,000,  of  which  £1,1T0,<X'U 
consia;ed  of  advances  to  (he  Veslrles,  Fcbaol  Board,  etc.  The  total  onl- 
sttnding  debt  was  £S8,800,OUO  (P.  P.  363  of  1891). 
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It  is,  however,  proposed — the  so-called  "  London 
Programme "  —  that  the  London  County  Council 
should  be  put  in  possession  of  full  municipal  powers. 
Should  have  the  Police  placed  under  its  authority. 
Should  be  allowed  to  acquire  the  control  of  its  Water 
and  Lighting  supplies;  of  its  Markets  and  of  its 
Tramways.  Should  be  enabled  to  deal  fully  with  the 
Housing  question ;  and  the  Land  question  as  it  affects 
London.  Should  be  empowered  to  make  juater  the 
assessment,  burden,  Euid  incidence  of  Local  Rating  and 
Taxation.* 

These  proposals  are  defended  on  the  ground : — f 

1. — (a)  That,  on  true  democratic  principteii,  the  Central 
Representative  Body  of  the  Metropolis  should  have  the 

*  There  arc  other  pomta  in  the  "  Londou  Pragnuoffle  " — i.e.,  the  absorp. 
lion  of  the  City  in  the  Central  Body,  the  reform  of  the  Vestries,  anf 
IMatriet  Boards,  tlic  formatioiL  ol  a  Poor  Law  Conncil  for  the  llctropolis 
ihc  Unnicipaliaalion  of  the  Dock]),  the  acquisition  of  the  fands  of  the 
I^mdon  LiTcty  Companies— which  are  not  here  discussed.  The  questions 
•if  'Bcgistration*'  (p.  112),  of  "Leasehold  Enfranchisement"  (p.  24S),  of 
~  Vmpet  Aliens  "  (p.  365),  are  separately  dealt  with, 

t  Ihc  detailed  qncstions  of  the  Tuxaiion  of  Qroaiid  Valaes  (p.  291),  of 
Uiiiaion  of  Bates  between  Owner  aod  Occupier  (p.  312),  of  a  Municipal 
Deaih  Duty  CP-  820),  of  "  B«t(«rment "  (p.  SaO),  of  the  Taiation  of  Vacant 
liMds(p.  321),  and  ol  "Unearned  Increment"  (p.  2D1),  are  dealt  with  Li 
a:iuttacr  ^'clion. 
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fullest  possible  powei's  of  administermg  the  affairs  of  Loudon 
for  the  benefit  of  Londoners. 

('()  That  this  is  more  especially  the  case,  inasmuch  as 
Loudon  ia  the  most  ^wpulous  town,  the  greatest  manufac- 
tuiing  city,  the  most  important  port  in  the  world ;  and  the 
ceuti'e  of  Enghsh  commercial  and  social  life. 

2. — (a)  That  London  is  not  a  Comity  hut  a  City;  the 
Central  Representative  Body  should  be  ti'eated,  not  as  a 
Coimty  Council  merely,  but  as  a  Town  Council. 

(h)  That  while,  from  its  position  and  importance,  the 
liOndon  County  Council  should  he  possessed  of  greater,  it 
has  really  considerably  less  powers  of  managing  the  aff'airs 
(if  its  citizens  than  other  great  Municipal  Bodies.* 

(c)  That,  at  present,  it  is  hampered,  fettered  and  chained 
ill  every  way;  and  all  sorts  of  great  as  well  as  petty 
restrictions  are  placed  on  its  powei-s  of  action. 

3. — (a)  That,  while  the  London  County  Council  can,  in 
a  limited  way,  ns  the  Representative  of  the  London  rate- 
payer, oppose  local  and  private  Bills  in  the  House,  it 
cannot,  as  such,  promote  a  Bill  even  for  purely  local 
purposes,  t 

{b)  That  its  loan  transactions  necessitate  an  annual 
money  Bill  which  has  to  pass  the  House  of  Commons. 

4. — (a)  That  the  London  County  Council  has  constantly 
to  apply  to  Parliament  for  authority  to  do  this,  that,  and 
the  other. 

{b)  That  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  hostile  to 
its  views,  may  (and  does)  mutilate  or  destroy  its  n 


"  There  are  at  preoent  62"  Cjnnty  BorongliB"  in  England  and  Wales, 
Tl.c  largest  ib  LiTeiptol  itltb  tome  half  million  of  iiihiibirantf,  tte  smaltt^t 
('nmbriilge,  with  21,000  persons. 

t  The  LoL.don  Cuunt;  Council  Billj  are  iotToduced  as  privtilc  BilU  by 
individual  membeid  oC  Porliamctit  who  hRppen  also  to  be  memben  of  tbc 
London  Count;  CouaciL 
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5. — (a)  That  FarliameDt  either  declines  to  devote  Hufficient 
time  to  the  due  discussion  of  Loodou  questions;  or  the 
lime  of  the  House  is  wasted  on  what  are  Metropolitan  and 
not  Imperial  matters. 

(I»)  That  the  Government  of  the  day  being,  in  some 
matters,  partly  or  wholly  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  Metropolitan  af&tirs,  questions  of  purely  local  concern 
lire  elevated  into  Imperial  questions  on  which  the  fate  of  a 
Ministry  may  depend. 

(c)  That  London's  parochial  demands  have, therefore,  of 
necessity,  been  turned  into  a  political  and  party  programme. 

6, — That  true  decentralisation  is  that  which  relieves 
I'urliament  and  the  Executive  of  local  aSairs ;  and  true 
centi-alisation  that  which  hands  them  over  to  large  Bepre- 
s<^ntative  Bodies. 

7. — That,  so  long  as  the  Central  Municipal  Body  in 
London  was  not  really  representative  of  the  ratepayers, 
there  was  some  excuse  for  limiting  its  powers.  This  cause 
has  now  disappeared ;  and  the  fact  that,  for  fifty  years, 
London  has  been  deprived  of  those  rights  of  self-govern- 
ment which  have  been  freely  granted  to  other  large  towns ; 
make  it  all  the  more  necessary  that  the  grant  now  should  be 
full  and  complete. 

8. — That  tlie  persistent  refusal  of  municipal  privileges  and 
powers  to  the  Metropolis,  has  largely  deprived  Londoners 
of  any  interest  in  their  own  affairs.  The  habit  of  local 
co-operatiou  for  local  purposes,  the  sen:ie  of  common  life 
and  common  interests,  that  prevails  to  such  a  large  extent 
ill  other  self-governed  towns,  has,  to  the  great  disad- 
vantage of  London  life,  been  discouraged,  instead  of  being 
developed. 

9. — (a)  That  the  best  security  for  efficient,  economical, 
and  honest  administration  is  vigilant  public  control. 

(b)  That  the  greater  tlie  powers,  the  duties,  and  the 
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respoiiEiibilitieB  of  tlie  Central  Body,  the  f(reater  will  be 
the  desire  to  obtaio  good  men  to  serve,  and  the  greatep  titc 
public  interest  that  will  be  ttiken  ia  its  work. 

10. — (a)  That  the  Loudon  County  Council,  hamperwl 
and  hHrassed  though  it  has  been,  has  done  excelleni 
work ;  hua  deserved  well  of  the  ratepayers,  and  lias 
fully  shown  itself  worthy  to  be  trusted  with  extendeil 
powers. 

(fc)  Tlwt,  in  other  large  towns,  no  disadvantages,  bul 
great  advantages,  have  arisen  from  the  grant  of  the  fullesL 
possible  freedom  of  action  in  local  affairs. 

(c)  That  the  ratepayers  themselves,  through  the  trienniul 
election  of  Councillors,  would  always  retain  full  and  direi-i 
control  over  the  doings  of  their  Council. 

li. — (a)  Tliat  no  possible  natioaul  or  political  dan^ci' 
could  aiise  from  granting  to  the  representative  Body  tliu 
fullest  possible  powers  in  purely  local  affairs. 

(6)  That  the  national  danger  is  more  likely  to  arise  firoiH 
the  appalliug  mass  of  destitution  and  discontent  existiu^ 
in  the  Metropolis ;  a  social  evil  and  danger  that  can  only 
be  adequately  dealt  witli  by  a  powerlul  Local  Body  given 
a  free  hand. 

Further,  it  is  especially  urged : — 

12. — (fl)  That  the  London  County  Council  should  have 
full  power  to  deal  with  the  Land  question  as  affecting 
towns,  with  the  Housing  question,  the  Trading  question, 
and  with  the  question  of  Local  Taxation ;  in  order  tlict, 
by  effective  collective  action,  justice  may  be  done,  oiul 
the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  community  may  bt- 
improved. 

{b)  Tliat,  at  present,  the  individual  London  ratepajir 
is  helpless  in  the   hauds   of  the   Water  Comi)auies,  tliu 
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Gas  Companies,  the  Tramwity  Companies ;  ia  that  of 
the  groand  landlords,  of  the  house  farmers,  of  the 
restry  jobbers ;  in  that  of  the  market  monopolists,  and 
of  the  river  monopolists.  No  common  action  is  possible, 
for  the  Central  Body  has,  as  yet,  practically  no  power  to  deal 
with  these  questions. 

13. — (a)  That,  at  present,  the  few  exploit  the  many — 
the  community  bears  the  burden,  the  individuals  obtain 
the  benefit. 

(b)  That,  the  advantages  and  profits  that  thu  action,  the 
expenditure,  the  very  existence  of  tlte  Community  have 
produced,  should  go  to  the  benefit  of  the  Community  and 
not  to  that  of  individuals. 

14. — (a)  That  collective  municipal  action,  is  the  best  hope 
for  the  future ;  by  these  means  alone  can  be  obtained  for  all, 
those  social  advantages  and  coaveniencvs  which  very  few  are 
ahie  to  obtain  for  themselves. 

(6)  That,  by  collective  municipal  action  mainly,  can  s 
greater  diffusion  of  wealth,  and  the  advantages  springing 
from  wealth,  be  hrouglit  about  without  undue  pressure  oi* 
injustice  on  any  class  or  on  any  individuals. 

15. — (a)  That  the  municipal  provitsion  of  water  and  gas 
would  not  only  lead  to  a  reduction  in  pi  ice,  and  a  more 
universal  supply  of  these  necessaries  of  life,  but  would 
result  also  in  a  profit  on  working. 

(b)  That  the  improved  incidence  of  local  rating  and 
taxation,  would  render  juster  and  lighter  the  burdens  on  the 
ratepayers  ;  and,  thus,  the  governing  Body  of  the  Aletro- 
polis  would  be  enabled  more  freely  to  LOtpend  uiouey  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Conunuuity  at  large. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued,  that  largely  to 
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incroasc  the  powei-s  of  the  London  County  Council 
would  be  detrimental,  on  the  grounds : — 

1. — That  over-centralization  is  a  mistake,  and  any 
tendency  in  that  direction  is   to  be  avoided. 

2. — That,  already,  the  Iiondon'  County  Council  takes  too 
much  upon  itself. 

3. — (a)  That  the  London  County  Council  have  already 
as  much  and  more  to  do  than  they  can  properly  manage. 

(/))  That  what  they  do  they  do  badly. 

(c)  That  to  thrust  new  and  responsible  duties  upon  siicli 
a  Body  would  necessarily  lead  to  gi-ave  mismanagement. 

4. — That  there  is  not  the  same  cohesion  among  Londoners 
as  among  the  citizens  of  other  large  towns ;  hence  the  pubUc 
check  over  the  proceedings  and  actions  of  public  Bodies  in 
London  is  far  less  effective  than  elsewhere. 

5, — That  already,  the  personnel  of  the  London  County 
Council  is  tending  rapidly  to  deteriorate;  and  this  tendency 
would  be  accentuated  if  membership  involved  a  still  larger 
sacrifice  of  time. 

6. — (By  some.)  That  the  late  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  though  I'epresentative  of  the  ratepayer,  was  a 
coiTupt  and  inefficient  Body;  and  the  London  County 
Council  will  soon  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  similar  class  of 
need)'  and  incompetent  administrators. 

7. — (a)  That  the  London  County  Council  is  becoming 
more  and  more  of  a  political  machine,  an  engine  used  for 
l>arty  purposes. 

{b)  That  to  give  considerably  greater  powers  to  such  a 
Body  would  be  politically  inexpedient,  or  even  dangerous. 

(c)  That  though,  no  doubt,  London  would  never  become 
like  Faris,  a  source  of  danger  to  the  rest  of  the  countrj';  a 
powerful  Central  Representative  Body  in  the  Metropolis, 
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wbei-e  the  seat  of  goverument  is  situated,  niigbt  become  a 
uiost  undesirable  influence  in  times  of  grave  crisis. 

8. — That  Ixtndon,  being  tlie  Metropolis  of  the  counti-y,  is 
uot,  and  cannot  be  placed,  mimieipally,  in  the  same  position 
as  other  large  towns. 

9. — («)  That  a  powerful  democratic  Municipality  in 
London  would  threaten  the  piinciple  of  the  i-ighta  of 
property. 

(b)  That  it  would  alter  the  incidence  of  local  taxation  in 
un  unjust  and  oppressive  way. 

10. — {a)  That  (as  regards  the  (juestion  of  water,  lighting, 
trniuways,  etc.),  industrial  concerns  are  far  better  curried  on 
by  private  individuals  or  companies,  than  by  public  Bodies. 

(/()  That,  as  a  rule,  public  management  is  neither  efficient 
nor  economical,  and  is,  too  often,  corrupt. 

(c)  That,  in  the  end,  the  consumers  and  the  ratepayers 
would  lose  and  not  gain,  boUi  in  pocket  and  in  convenience. 

11.— (By  some,  though  tmacknowledged.)  That  "the 
l»eopIe  "  are  not  to  be  trusted,  without  check  and  counter- 
balance, with  full  powers  of  self-government. 


IVATEH.* 

Further,  as  regards  the  question  of  granting  power  to  tlie 

Tendon  County  Council  to  acquire  the  existing  Water  Com- 

*  The  authoriticH  for  the  facts  anil  figures  contained  in  thin  eeclion,  arc 
V.K  various  Local  Oovcrnment  Board,  London  County  Council,  nnd  HooM 
of  Commons  Beports  and  Returns  ;  the  Report  of  thu  Select  Commitlee  on 
r.ondon  Water  o(  ISaO  ;  that  on  "  The  London  Water  Commieslon  Bill " 
ISSI  (pp.  33*  of  1891,  welt  worth  aludv).  Firtli's  '•  Bf/onn  i-f  London 
ir'oTfrHniriil,"  Webb's  "  Loudtra  Priyrasimi-"  (Swan  SonnCDBchein,  1891), 
aod  innnmerable  |>amphlets,  articles,  etc. 

In  Jannsiy,  1892,aBo7al  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire"  whether, 
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panies  at  a  fur  price,  and  to  introduce  an  additional  or 
iadepeadent  supply  of  water,  it  is  urged  * : — 

1. — That  the  life  and  health  of  the  commuDity  are  too  Toluable 
to  be  eatmstcd  to  commercial  companies,  vhich  look  primarily 
to  profits. 

2. — (a)  That  the  profits  derived  from  the  supply  of  vater  should 
go  to  the  benefit  of  the  Conununity,  and  not  iuto  the  pocketx 
of  iDdiviilual8.f 


taking  into  conuderation  the  grawtti  in  the  popolation  of  the  metropalii, 
and  the  diatrictB  within  the  limits  of  the  metropolitan  wattr  companieii. 
And  also  the  needs  of  the  localities  not  supplie<l  by  any  nietropuiitan 
company,  bat  within  the  Katereheda  of  the  Thames  nnd  the  Lea,  Iho 
pieaent  sources  of  supply  of  Ihcec  compunieB  arc  adequate  in  qoantily  and 
quality,  and,  if  iaadeqaate,  vrhether  suoh  supply  as  ma;  be  required  can  be 
obtainctt  within  the  watersheds  referred  to,  having  due  tcgard  tu  the 
claims  of  the  districts  outside  the  metropolis,  but  within  these  watnshed«, 
or  will  have  to  t>e  obtained  outside  the  watersheds  of  the  Thames  and  the 

*  There  are  eight  London  Water  Companies,  with  a  capital  issue  of  some 
£11,100,000.  Much  of  the  expenditure  in  earlier  days  nia  due  to  revklras 
ijompciitioQ.  Some  of  the  capital  was  issued  at  a  premium,  but  much  at 
par  thimgh  the  market  priee  was  far  above  par.  The  gross  income  anounli 
to  about  £1,700,000  a  year,  the  expenditure  lo  about  £700,000  with  profits 
about  a  million,  or  some  seven  per  cent,  on  the  nominal  capital ;  the  market 
value  of  which,  in  March  1890,  was  £33,500,000.  Between  1871  and  1890,  the 
capital  of  the  companies  was  increased  by  £4,500,000,  while  themarkctviliic 
increatied  by  £19,000,000,  or  about  a  million  sterling  per  aimuin — this 
includes,  however,  the  increase  in  Talue  of  the  freehold  property  beloDfcing 
to  the  New  Kiver  Company  (Bcport  of  tJelect  Committee  un  Metropolitaa 
Supply  Bill  1H91,  p.  139,  etc.). 

The  piirchftse  sura  proposed  to  be  given  in  1880  was  £33,000,000;  but 
this  estimate  of  value  was  based  solely  on  the  then  existing  dividends,  and 
on  the  probable  increase  in  these  dividends,  and  no  account  waa  taken 
of  the  probable  capital  cxpeoditure  for  fresh  sapplies.  All  the  companies 
were  treated  alike  irrespective  of  their  position  in  regard  to  fatnrc  outlay. 
If  the  scheme  had  beeu  carrieil  through  the  shareholders'  aggregate  BJtnnity 
in  1890  would  have  been  over  £200,000  in  excess  of  the  amount  they  actnally 
received  that  year  in  dividends  on  the  capital  e^ipcnded  up  to  16tiO. 

f  In  the  caae  of  tho  Birmingham  Water  tiystem,  a  gross  profit  of  aboat 
X60.000  was  mnde  in  1889,  of  which  about  haif  was  returned  in  reduction  of 
charge  for  wuter,  and  the  other  half  went  to  the  relief  of  rates.  (Appendix. 
C.  to  iteport  of  Committes  of  18910 
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(A)  Tbat  the  natural  Authority  to  which  to  entrust  the  quoetioa 
of  the  nator  supply,  is  the  Central  represeutative  municipaL 
Body — the  Loodon  County  Council 

(c)  That,  ia  many  other  large  ton-na — Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Birmioghnm,  etc. — the  water  supply  has  been  successfully 
imiuicipalised. 

3. — (fi)  That  the  Select  Committee  of  1880,  reported  it  to  be 
"  expedient,  that  the  supply  of  water  to  the  Metropolis  should 
be  placed  imder  the  control  of  some  Public  Body,  whioh  shall 
represent  the  interesta  and  commoud  the  confidence  of  the  water 


(*)  That  the  Select  Committee  of  1891,  reported  that  in 
tbeir  opiuioD  the  Londou  County  Council  should  be  enabled 
to  constitute  themselves  the  responsible  Water  Authority  for 
London.* 

4. — That,  at  present,  the  London  County  Couucit  have  no 
utatutory  powers  in  regard  to  the  water  supply.  Only  lately  have 
they  acquired  power  to  spend  any  money  on  enquiry  ;  and,  even 
now,  they  have  no  power  to  introduce  into  Parliament  a  Bill 
dealing  with  the  question.! 

5, — That,  under  the  quinquennial  valuation  system,  the  charges 
of  the  Companies  increase,  not  in  proportion  to  the  cost  to  the 
producer  or  the  benefit  to  the  consumer,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  iind  increasing  values  which,  under  the  Metropolis 
Valuation  Act,  are  every  five  yeara  placed  on  ton'n  property. 
That,  thus,  without  any  increased  outlay  to  themselves  or 
additional  supply  to  the  consumers,  the  London  Water  Companies 

*  P.  iii.  The  Committee  coupled  the  nicommcndation  with  another,  to 
the  effect  that  "  the  London  Connt7  Council,  if  constituted  the  Water 
Aathoritv,  should  be  required  to  purchass  the  undertaltings  of  the  eight 
Water  Cumi)aiues,  bj  sgreement  or,  failing  ngrecmeat,  by  Brbitration." 
To  this  specific  direction,  of  immediate  and  compulsory  purchnse,  the 
London  Connty  Council  object  on  the  ground  that "  before  any  terms  of 
pnrchatc  can  be  considered,  the  liabilities  to  capital  cxpenditaro  for  new 
or  supplementary  Sources  of  supply  in  tbc  immediate  fature  should  be 
nnthoritatiTely  ascertained  ; "  this,  in  their  view,  being  the  primary  and 
most  important  consideration. 

f  In  the  Session  of  189(1  they  procured  power  to  spend  £5,000  on 
investijtatingtheBnbjcct  of  water  supply;  and  further  powers  were  granted 
them  in  tlie  sesaon  of  1892. 
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nre  every  five  jeara  freshly  endowed  with  a  vast  sum  of  money 
representing  "  unearned  JncremeDt"  * 

6. — That  the  Companies  do  not  possess  any  real  or  Htatutory 
monopoly  of  ttupply  or  of  charges.  At  one  time  they  actively 
competed  i^iust  one  another  ;  any  one  is  at  liberty  to  obt^n  his 
supply  from  wella;  their  legal  charges  have,  on  more  tfaaii 
one  occasion,  been  directly  and  indirectly  interfered  with  bv 
Parliament. 

7, — (a)  That  no  question  of  eoufiscation  is  iuvolvod.  A  fair 
price  would  be  paid  for  the  acquisition  of  the  existing  concema. 

(i)  That  the  price  to  be  paid,  can  be  fairly  fixed  only  afler  a 
careful  enquiry  as  regards  each  separate  Company ;  not  only  into 
the  actual  condition  of  the  works  and  plant,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  existing  supply,  but  also  into  the  likelihood  of  future 
expenditure  on  future  supplies. 

(e)  That  the  Companies  must  not  be  treated  (aa  they  were  in 
1860),  simply  as  dividend  paying  concerns  with  no  liabilities. 
They  are  bound  by  statute  to  provide  an  adequate  and  puri: 
supply  of  water ;  and  this  liability  is  a  moat  important  factor  in 
the  question  of  price,  for  the  tJompanies,  while  bound  to  increase 
their  supply  as  the  demand  increases,  must  do  so  without 
increasing  the  charge  to  the  individual  consumer.  They  caimot 
levy  an  extra  rate  to  recoup  themselves  for  the  additional 
expenditure. 

8. — That  the  question  of  a  future  supplementary  supply  is 
tirgent.     Very  many  years  must  pass  Iwfore  any  new  supply 

*  The  Water  Companies  bj  statute  charge  their  mtCB  on  the  reatal  valau 
of  Loudon.  Every  year  this  rental  value  is  iocrcaaed,  through  the  addition 
of  new  buildings,  or  Btructnral  altcniCions,  b;  about  £2uO,(KIO  (included  In 
the  BupplemGUIar;  rating  listn)  on  which  the  watei  companies  can  levy  tales, 
but  in  consideration  of  which  they  also  tiupply  additional  water.  Eveiy  five 
jeara  a  complete  new  valuation  list  cornea  into  force  ;  and  the  aggrc^te 
increase  ia  rental  value  at  this  quinquennial  period,  now  amounts  to  aonic 
£2,500,000.  Of  this,  new  buildings  (i:2r>0,000  x  u)  represent*  £1,250,000. 
*300,000  represents  e|>ecial  propcrtiea  on  which  no  water  rate  ia  charged, 
leaving  a  total  of  aome  £0<i0,000of  increased  value  on  which  thecompaniea 
can  chai^  ratea,  without  being  called  upou  to  supply  any  more  water  than 
before.  This  repiesentaan  increase  of  some  £38,000  a  year  to  their  levenuea. 
or  a  capital  value  of  about  a  million  sterling.  (Select  Committee,  1891, 
pp.  13,  62,  63,  etc) 
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could  be  brought  to  London ;  *  and  the  eiiBting  areas  of 
supply  are  being  ropidly  appropriated  by  other  large  Com- 
munities. 

d. — (a)  That  the  rapid  increase  of  population,  botb  in  the 
^Ictropolis,  and  in  the  areas  of  supply,  is  severely  tAxing  the 
existing  sources  of  supply;  the  population  supplied  by  the  wat«r 
companies  has  increased  in  a  proportion  far  greater  than  had  been 
anticipated.  I 

(A)  That  no  considerablo  further  quantity  of  water  can  be 
taken  from  the  Thames-f  No  further  supply  i;an  be  taken 
from  the  Lea,  and  but  little  additional  supply  could  be  obtained 
from  wells. 

10, — (a)  That  the  water  requirements  of  the  Metropolis  will,  in 
the  future,  increase  in  a  greater  proportion  to  population  than  in 
the  past — especially  if  the  supply  be  municipalised.  Sanitary 
requirements  are  becoming  more  stringent,  and  necessitate  n 
grreater  use  of  water;  baths,  washhoiiaeB,  etc.  are  being  multiplied ; 
the  demand  for  a  constant  instead  of  an  interiuittenC  supply  is 
increasing. 

(6)  That  the  Puhlio  Authority,  as  Water  Authority,  could  and 
I'ould  compel  the  owners  everywhere,  and  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  poorer  class  of  dwelling  houses,  to  have  their  property 
duly  supplied  with  water ;  this  cannot  be  done,  and,  not  being 
remuner-.ttive,  would  not  be  done  by  Trading  companies. 

11. — (o)  That  not  only  is  the  question  of  quantity  urgent,  but 
80  also  is  that  of  quality.  In  consequence  of  the  increase  of 
population  and  of  drainage,  in  the  districts  from  whence  the  water 
is  drawn,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  maintain  the 

■  The  MancheslPT  Thirlmerc  scheme  bas  taken  seTcn  years  to  brinjt  to 
cuDapletion. 

t  The  Bojal  ConnDiBsiOD  of  1869  estimated  that  4,500,000  to  G,000,000 
pcnons  wonld  be  the  outside  population  to  be  supplied  oven  at  a  remote 
period.  The  number  alreadf  exceeds  5,500,000  aud  is  rapidlj  increasing. 
The  770,000  hoBses  now  supplied,  require  a  daily  average  at  17G,000,000 
gallons,  against  the  104,000,000  required  bj  480,000  houses  in  1870,  »nd  the 
145,000,000  gallons  required  by  600,000  houses  in  1880. 

t  It  is  alleged  that  the  great  abstraction  of  water,  by  reducing  the  force 
of  the  flow  of  the  Thames,  has  gre^itly  weakened  the  power  to  drive  the 
Metropolitan  sewage  03t  to  sea. 
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pui-it;  of  the  supply;  and  each  year  the  Bottrces  of  possible 
pollution  aru  iiicreflfied.*' 

12.— That,  thus,  the  existing  itources  of  supply  of  the  fint 
necessity  of  life,  are  already,  or  are  rapidly  becoming,  deficient 
both  in  quantity  and  quality;  and  uadeqoate  to  the  growini; 
needs  of  the  population. 

13. — That  a  central  representative  body  alone  would  be  powt-i- 
ftil  ouout^h  to  carry  through  any  lai^  scheme  under  vhicfa  a  fresb 
supply  of  water  could  be  brought  to  London  from  a  distHncc. 

14. — That  the  difficulties  of  dealing  with  the  oiiUide  areas,  if 
the  water  supply  were  municipalised,  would  bo  met — as  tbej  hkve 
been  successfully  met  elsewhere — either  by  severance  of  supply, 
where  that  could  be  done,  by  supply  in  bulk,  or  by  supply  in 
detail. 

15. — That,  in  taking  over  the  water  companies,  the  London 
County  Council  would  take  over  their  powers  in  regard  to  break- 
ing up  the  roadways,  etc. ;  and  no  difficulty  would  arise  on  this 
score. 

l(t, — That  with  the  water  supply  municipalised,  the  charge  for 
water  would  bo  made  uniform,  t 

17. — (a)  That,  purchased  at  a  fair  price,  a  large  margin  of 
profit  would  remain  to  the  Water  Authority  (t'.ft,  to  the  ratepayers)  ; 
the  requisite  capital  would  be  raised  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and 
the  existing  concerns,  if  amalgamated,  would  be  more  economicallj 
managed  thau  at  present.} 

(6)  That  these  Water  Companies  are  not  private  concerns  with 
liortners  managing  them,  but  are  public  companies  managed  by 
Boards  ot  Directors  ;  and  the  business  could  be  and  would  be  as 
efficiently  maunged  by  a  statutory  Committee  of  the  London 
(bounty  Council  and  the  Corporation. 

*  Popnlatfon  (ISOI)  in  the  twrin  of  the  Thames  and  Lea  above  the  in- 
take*  at  the  water  companjee,  1,180,000  ;  namber  of  cattle,  horees,  «hecp 
and  gnats,  1,800,000.    (Report,  Committee  I8D1,  p.  884). 

f  At  prcecnt,  the  maximum  (^hni^s  vary  for  £30  hOD#cs  from  £1  49.  in 
the  caso  of  some  compniiica,  to  £2  ISs.  in  the  case  ot  Iho  Lambeth  Com- 
pany ;  anil  proporlionalciy  in  the  case  of  houses  of  higher  rental. 

t  The  present  directorate  costs  the  companica  about  £2S,000  a  jear ; 
and  there  U  much  duplieatiOQ  of  highly  paiil  officinls,  acd  of  costly 
plant,  etc. 
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IS. — Th&t  the  benefit  of  the  rating,  for  irater  purposes,  of  the 
"  (uteanied  increment,"  at  the  quiuquennial  valimtion,  vould  go  to 
the  ratepayets  and  not  to  individuola.* 

19. — That  the  purchase  would  not  involve  any  real  addition  to 
the  Metropolitan  debt ;  for  the  transaction  would  produce  a  profit 
And  not  involve  a  loss. 


On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  :— 


1. — (a)  That  the  Water  Companies  liave  efficiently  fulfilled 
their  contract  with  the  public  to  supply  them  with  an  abundance 
of  cheap  and  pure  water. 

(6)  That  the  statutory  obligations  under  which  the  Compauies 
work,  are  amply  sufiicient  to  secure  a  lilce  efficiency  of  supply  in 
the  future  ;  and  the  Companies  are  themselves  desirous  of  meeting 
all  the  present  and  future  requirements  of  the  Metropolis. 

2. — That  there  has  been  uo  default,  and  there  will  be  no 
default ;  there  is  no  reason  therefore  why  the  existing  Companies 
should  be  extinguished. 

3. — (a)  That  the  Companies  have  a  legal  monopoly  :  Parliament 
has  sanctioned  their  expenditure,  has  fixed  their  charges,  and  has 
limited  their  ntazimnm  dividend ;  clearly  showing  that  it  was  not 
iat«aded  that  competition  should  be  allowed. 

(fi)  That  the  shareholders  in  these  companies  have  taken  all  the 
nsk,  and,  without  liberal  compensation,  cannot  be  deprived  of 
their  now  profitable  property. 

4. — (a)  That  the  question  of  compulsory  purchase  must  be  an 
antecedent  condition  of  the  creation  of  a  Water  Authority. 

(b)  That  no  independent  supply  is  really  possible  ;  to  attempt  to 
bring  in  a  second  competing  supply  would  involve  an  insane 
and  suicidal  expenditure  of  money. 

5.— (a)  Tliat  the  financial  and  admiuistrative  interests  in- 
volved, are  too  great  to  confide  to  an  overworked  Body  such  as 
the  London  County  Council. 

(()  That  pecuniarily  and  administratively  it  would  be  most  in- 
expedient to  extinguish  lung  established  and  experienced  Com- 
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p&nica,  ftnd  to  pince  the  control  of  the  water  snpplv  in  the  hinds 
of  a  new  and  inexperieDced  Body. 

C, — That  the  difficulty  and  gravity  of  dealing  with  the  water 
Btipply  of  London  &r  tranHcend  that  of  cairyii^  ont  umiliir 
npemtiona  in  other  Urge  towns.* 

7.--Tfant  tlie  price  that  would  have  to  be  paid  for  the  existing 
roncema — market  price,  together  vrith  compensation  for  com- 
pulsory purchase,  vould  leave  little  of  no  margiu  for  profit  to  the 
ratopayera. 

8.^(r)  That  administration  by  a  public  Body  is  always  less 
efficient  and  less  economical  than  that  of  private  companies  con- 
ducted on  business  principles. 

(A)  (By  some.)  That  any  ecoaomy  of  working  that  might  be 
derived  from  amalgamation,  con  be  secured  by  providing  for  the 
umalgnmation  ot  the  existing  companies  without  municipalising 
them. 

9.-~ThRt  the  purchase-money  would  add  enormously  to— inded 
double — the  debt  of  the  Metropolis,  already  very  heavy .| 

10. — That,  thus,  tuetcad  of  the  ratepayers  obtaining  water  of  a 
fabulous  quality  and  (juantity  at  a  fabulously  low  price,  tJicy 
would  be  worse  supplied  and  pay  more. 

1 1. — Tliat,  cvcu  if  it  be  admitted,  that  some  public  Body  should 
tm  constituted  as  the  Water  Authority  for  the  Metropolis,  thin 
should  l>e  a  hoAy  representative  not  only  of  some,  but  of  all  the 
interests  involved. 

13. — (ii)  That  insuperable  difficulties  would  arise  in  regard  to 
tl)c  piwitiou  of  outside  areas,  from  whence  the  supply  is  drawn. 
They  are,  at  ]irracnt,  largely  supplied  by  the  Water  Companies ; 
and  they  moiv  and  more  nood  to  retain  their  own  water  supplies. 

(li)  That  if  auy  public  Water  Aiithority  be  constituted,  these 
outside  oxvm  are  rutitlcd  to  have  a  direct  voice  in  the  management 
of  the  water  qucation. 

111. — That,  at  present,  the  utrcet  authority  in  London  (thraugh 
where  the  nmius  pass)  is  practically  not  the   London   County 


•  Livertwol  hw  inenrrcil  s  capital  expenditnre  <rf  £1,000,000  un  waici 
J[Riich<-iit(-r,  nf  £T,OOO.OiK)atcrUn(;.  Birmingluim  contemplates  an  oatlaji 
about  £7.iVX1,000  to  brjnf;  water  from  WkIcs. 

■I-  Debt,  about  X29,000,UOO  (Much,  1891), 
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Oouncil  but  ths  Yeatriea  or  District  Boards;  and  thus  confusion 
between  representative  Authorities  would  arise. 

14. — ^That  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  officials  and 
seirants  of  the  Water  Companies  would  be  greatly  prejudiced  by 
purchase. 

15. — That  investors  have  bought  Water  Companies'  Stock  in 
the  full  belief  that  it  was  practically  investmeut  in  a  statutory 
stock  with  a  Parliamentary  title. 

16. — (By  soma)  That  an  operation  such  as  this,  necessarily 
involving  the  creation  of  a  large  amount  of  fresh  Metropolitan 
debt,  should  not  be  undertaken  until  the  incidence  of  local 
taxation  has  been  placed  nn  a  juster  basis,  and  the  burden  of  debt 
thus  more  foirly  distributed. 


"GAS." 

The  general  ai^umeuts  already  used  in  the  la.st  section, 
apply  wholly  or  in  part  also  to  the  question  of  the  aGquisition 
of  the  Gas  Companies  of  London  by  the  London  County 
Council.* 

■  The  nnmeronB  gaa  compaoieB  sapplying  London  are  now  amalgamated 
into  three  enormoiu  concerna — The  Oas  Light  and  Coke  Companj  with  a 
caintol  issue  of  £11,360,000,  the  Booth  Metropolit&D  Company  with  a  capital 
of  £2,770,003,  the  Commercial  Um  Compaa;  with  a  capital  of  £810,000  ; 
total,  £13,650,000.  Thegrosa  income  amounted  in  1890  to  about  £4,770,000, 
the  expenditure  to  abont  £3,830,000,  the  net  pro&ta  to  ahout  £918,000. 
(P.r.  106  of  ISSIl.)  The  nominal  capital  has  been  considerably  swollen 
from  the  fact  that,  before  1876,  the  greater  part  ol  the  new  capital  laiBcd 
from  time  to  time  was  iesucd  to  the  aharchoideis  at  par,  though  worth  a 
high  premium  in  the  market.  Dp  to  ISTlI,  there  waa  no  "sliding  scale" 
of  charges ;  but,  iu  that  year,  an  arrangement  was  come  to  with  all  the 
Companies,  under  which  the  initial  price  of  gas  was  to  be  Ss.  6d.  per  1,000 
feet,  and  the  initial  dividend  the  mazimnm  (10  or  7  per  cent.)  alread; 
fixed  by  Parliament,  with  a  proviiion  that,  if  the  price  of  gaa  should  be 
^miaiahed  the  rate  of  divideud  should  be  increaaed,  and  that  if  the  price 
were  Incre«sod  the  dividend  shonld  be  diminished  at  the  rate  of  6b.  per 
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It  is  urged  further: — 

That  to  munictpaliso  the  gas  supply  is  very  mucli  easier  than 
to  municipaliae  tbe  water  supply- — that  already  a  large  number  rf" 
Local  Authorities  (over  170)  supply  their  own  gas*;  and,  in 
nearly  every  caae,  with  a  considerable  profit  and  sdyautage  to 
thcmselvea  and  to  the  consumer — that  gas  is  a  real  necessity  of 
life;  and  a  more  extended  and  cheaper  supply  would  tend  greatly 
to  the  increased  health  and  oomfort  of  the  community  and  to  tbe 
diminution  of  crime — that  the  lighting  of  many  streets  and 
houses  ia  now  neglected,  because  unprofitable  to  the  Companies — 
that  the  object  of  the  gas  supply  should  be,  not  primarily 
dividends  and  salaries,  but  light  and  heat  to  the  community — 
that  gas  will  always  be  extensively  used  for  lighting  purposes, 
while  its  use  for  heating  and  cooking  purposes  will  continue 
to  cxtcud. 

Oh  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged ; — 

That  it  would  be  foolish  to  buy  up  the  Gas  Companies  now 
when  the  electric  light  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  gas,  and  their 
profits  are  on  the  wane — that  under  the  sliding  scale  system,  the 
consumer  already  gets  the  advantage  of  any  increased  f 
in  supply. 


"TRAMWAYS." 

The  existing  powers  of  the  London  County  Council  in 
regard  to  London  Tramways  are  doubtful  and  restricted. 
It    is    argued   that  the    London   County   Council    should 

ceat.  of  diTidand  fur  every  pennj  in  price.  In  future  all  tiesh  share 
capital  israed  was  to  be  put  up  to  public  auction.  (Ueno.,  Board  of  Trade, 
July  18T6.> 

*  There  arc  591  authorised  undertakiaB^  In  the  United  Kingdom,  wiOi  a. 
capital  expenditura  ot  £61 ,100,000,  aud  total  net  xeceipU  of  £l,160,0Oa  OF 
tbete,  118  belong  to  Local  Authoritiea,  witb  a  capital  expenditure  of 
£22.000,000,  and  net  receipts  al  «1,100,000.    (P.P.  105  and  106  of  1S910 
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have  full  power  to  purchase,  to  extend,  to  lease,  or  them- 
selves to  work,  tramways  in  the  Metropolis,*  on  the  special 
grounds : — 

1. — That  several  other  Muuicipalitiea  own  and  lease  out  their 
tramways, — -while  the  Uuddersfield  Town  Council  works  its  linen 
as  well — successfully  and  profitably,! 

3. — That  the  aoquisitiou  of  the  Tramways  would  constitute  a 
pecuniary  benefit  to  the  ratepayers,  and  an  increased  convemence 
to  the  community. 

3. — (a)  That  the  Municipal  Body  brought,  as  it  would  be,  into 
direct  relations  with  a  large  number  of  employ^,  would  be 
enabled,  in  the  matter  of  hours  and  wages,  to  set  a  good  example 
to  other  employers. 

(J>)  That  the  oonditions  of  Tramway  labour  under  existing 
circumstances  are  very  bad  j  municipal  ownership  would 
neceaaarily  lead  to  great  improvement  in  this  respect. 


Farther,  it  is  argued  that  the  London  County  Council,  as 
the  Central  Representative  Body  of  London,  should  have 

*  There  are  at  present  eleven  Tramway  Compaeice  in  London  (with  a 
paid-ap  capital  of  £3,500,000)  possessing  about  127  miles  of  mil,  with  total 
receipts  of  over  a  million,  and  a,  aurplua  rerenue  of  about  a  qaorter  ol  a 
mlllioD. 

t  Of  the  1GS  tramway  undertakings,  SObelongto  Local  Authorities,  and  128 
toConipanieE,  the  respective  mileage  being 2eOand  TOO.  (P.P.  303  of  1)9910 
The  TmmwBjs  Act  of  lETO  prohibits  public  Authorities  from  working  tram- 
ways;  but,  In  18S2,  liuddersfleld  obtained  statutory  powers  to  wcrb.  ils 
own  tramways ;  and  is  able  not  only  to  treat  its  employ^  well,  to  pay 
interest  and  sinking  fund  on  capital,  but  to  earn  a  profit  besides. 

The  London  County  Council  decided  last  October  to  purchase  a  portioo 
ot  tlic  system  of  the  London  Tramways  Company,  the  lease  of  wbicb  had 
fallen  in.    The  pnTchue  ie  authorised  by  Section  Ufit  the  London  8treet 
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full  Municipal  control  over  the  Metropolitaa  markets,*  with 
power,  if  thonght  advisable,  to  acquire  eicistiog  and  to  create 
new  markets ;  on  the  special  gi-onnds ; — 

1. — (a)  That  London  posBesses  at  present  no  "MaAet 
Authority,"  and  therefore  there  exists  no  machinery  for  properly 
regulating  the  Metropolitan  Markets,  for  preventing  nuisances, 
oud  for  compelling  sufficient  and  efficient  accommodation. 

(I>)  That,  elsewhere,  in  provincial  towus,  the  necesaary  power  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Town  Council ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  provincial 
markets  are  municipalised. 

2. — That,  in  London,  practically  the  markets  are  kept  up  at  the 
coat  of  the  ratepayers  and  the  coDsumerB,  the  profit  going  to 
individuals  or  to  local  or  City  mouopolists. 

3. — That  the  selfish  interests  of  these  iudividuals.  Bodies,  or 
Corporation,  have  prevented  the  proper  extension  ofoldandthe 
creation  of  new  markets. 

4. — (a)  That,  thus,  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  has  been 
greatly  enhanced  to  the  inhabitants  of  London. 

{b)  That  the  monopoly  enables  "  rings  "  to  be  easily  formed 
with  tbc  object  of  keeping  up  the  price  of  certain  descriptions 
of  food  ;  and,  in  some  cases,  (it  is  alleged]  with  that  purpose, 
good  food  is  actually  destroyed  to  prevent  its  coming  to  market. 

6. — That  the  food  supply  of  Loudon  should  be  made  aa  easy,  as 
cheap  and  as  good  aa  possible. 

6. — That  the  owners  of  the  markets  have  in  no  sense  of  the 
term  a  legal  monopoly. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  :■ — 

That  the  existing  markets  are  private  or  public  (local) 
property,  and  cannot  be  interfered  with  without  proper 
compensation. 

TiBmirays  Act  of  1870,  ander  wh[ch  the  Municipal  Body  for  London  t> 
entitled  to  aoijuire  the  Tramway  at  the  end  of  21  years,  the  price  to  ho  paid 
lieing  the  actual  value  of  the  undertaking  at  the  date  of  acqairing  it. 

•  There  are  in  Ijondon  fonrWen  inarkelB  all  told  ;  of  these  ttie  City 
Corporation  own  eight;  one  belonRs  to  St.  Saviour's  rariah,  and  ibe  other 
five  belong  to  private  indivldnals. 
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The  term  "  rural  districts  "  is  applied  to  every  part  of  the 
coantry  not  comprised  in  "  Boroughs,"  "  Improvement  Act," 
and  "  Local  Government "  Districts ;  and  includes  nearly 
every  village. 

The  ordinary  mral  authorities  may  be  divided  into  those 
which  exercise  jurisdiction  in  the  "county,"  the  "union," 
and  the  "  parish."  + 

The  authorities  who  together  possess  the  government  of 
the  county  area, — and  who  are  appointed  by  various 
methods,  upon  various  tenures,  and  for  various  terms, — are 
as  follows : — 

(i.)  At  the  head  of  "  County  "  affaii-s  are  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant and  the  High  Sheriff,  who  are  appointed  and  can  be 
removed  by  the  Crown. 

The  management  of  "  County  "  affairs  is  chiefly  vested  in 
the  county  magistrates,  appointed  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
who  meet  and  transact  their  business  at  Quarter  Sessions. 

Their    criminal    jurisdiction    (which    extends    to    most 

*  Tbc  first  port[on  of  this  hktoHcal  Bummary  is  left  aa  it  stood  in  earlier 
editions ;  tbc  chaDRca  made  Id  ISHS  arc  detailed  later  on. 

t  I  am  mneh  indebted  for  the  foUowing  particulars  to — amongst  other 
nuthorities— Mr.  George  Brodrick's  EEtsay  on  "  Local  Belf-Oovemment,"  re- 
imblished  in  his  '- Politiral  Sfndiei"  See  also  "  Lnoal  Admittittration." 
bT  Messrs.  W.  Bathbone,  M.P.,  A.  Pell,  M.P„  and  ¥.  C.  Montague,  M.A. 

The  description  giren  above  of  the  existing  rural  local  self -government 
br  no  means  full;  represents  the  confusion  oE  areas,  duties,  rating,  election, 
kx^  which  really  exists. 
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offeDcee)  is  exercised  in  Quarter  and  Petty  Sessions.  For 
the  latter,  and  for  other  purposes,  the  county  is  divided  into 
pett)'  sessional  divisions. 

They  have  the  supervision  of  the  county  gaols,  the  county 
police,  and  county  lunatic  asylums, — subject  however  to  the 
Home  Office. 

They  regulate  county  finance  and  taxation — subject  to  the 
Local  Oovemment  Board. 

They  have  the  power  cf  granting,  renewing,  or  refusi:^ 
licences  to  public-houses,  &c. 

They  may  prohibit  the  movement  of  cattle  during  the 
prevalence  of  cattle  plague,  &c. 

They,  in  conjunction  with  certain  others, — resident  magis- 
trates and  waywardens  elected  by  the  parishes, — form ' '  High  - 
way  Districts,"  and  settle  questions  connected  with  roads, 
bridges,  canals,  &c. 

In  addition  there  are  the  local  income-tax  assessors. 

(ii.)  The  "  Union  "  authority  is  the  Board  of  Guardians. 
A  union  can  be  constituted  or  dissolved  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  which  may  also  lay  down 
stringent  rules  for  the  regulation  of  relief,  &c.  It  consists 
of  ex-o£Gcio  members,  namely,  the  county  magistrates 
residing  in  the  nnion,  and  elective  members  chosen  by  the 
ratepayers. 

The  business  consists  of  the  general  supervision  of 
workhouses,  the  regulation  of  outdoor  relief,  and  the 
education  of  pauper  children  ;  in  some  instances,  as  school 
attendance  committees,  the  care  of  elementary  education ; 
the  ciin-ying  out  of  the  Vaccination  Acts ;  and  die  assess- 
ment or  valuation  of  property  for  purposes  of  rating.  Tlie 
Board  is  also  the  sanitary  authority  in  its  rural  sanitan' 
district,  which  comprises  the  whole  area  not  ander  urban 
authorities  or  Local  Government  Acts. 

(iii.)  The  "Parish"  authorities  are  the  Vestry,  and  the 
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Overseers  appointed  by  the  Vestry,  who  represent  the  parish ; 
and,  where  one  has  been  appointed,  the  School  Board, 
«lected  by  the  ratepayers,  and  chained  with  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  class  attending  elementary  schools — 
snbject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Education  Department. 

In  rural  distncts,  therefore,  the  areas  are  divided  into  t)ie 
Coonty,  the  Union,  the  Parish,  the  Petty  Sessional  Divisions, 
the  Highway  District,  and  the  Rural  Sanitary  District ;  and 
these  areas  may  overlap,  coincide  with,  or  include  one 
another. 

The  authorities  who  have  jurisdiction  in  these  various 
areas  consist  of  the  Crown,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Home 
OflSce,  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, the  Lord-Lieutenant,  the  High  Sheriff,  the  County 
Magistrates,  the  Board  of  Guardians,  the  School  Board, 
the  Highway  Board,  the  Vestry,  and  the  Assessors 
Income-Tax. 

Their  duties  consist  in  keeping  the  records ;  supervising 
parliamentary  elections ;  magisterial  duties ;  supervision 
coanty  gaols,  police,  and  lunatic  asylums ;  county,  unic 
and  parish  finance,  taxation  and  valuation  of  property  for 
rating ;  licensing  public-houses,  &c. ;  regulating  movements 
of  cattle ;  supervising  bridges,  roads,  highways,  &c. 
managing  workhouses  and  outdoor  relief ;  sanitary  matters, 
vaccination,  and  public  health ;  all  matters  connected  with 
elementary  education ;  registration  of  voters,  juries,  births, 
&c.  Many  of  their  duties  clash  or  coincide  with  those 
the  urban  magistrates  and  town  councils. 

The  modes  of  rating,  moreover,  differ  considerably,  while 
the  exemptions  and  exceptions  are  numerous. 

A  large  number  of  Bills  dealing  with  the  question  of 
Rural  Local  Self- Government  have  from  time  to  time  been 
introduced  into  the  House,  bnt,  until  1888,  no  compreben- 
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sive  Bcbeine  found  acceptnnce.  The  two  latest  and  most 
important  (but  onsucceBsful)  attempts  to  deal  with  the  qaes- 
tion  were,  first  the  Bill  of  1871,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ooschen, 
which  was  chiefly  financial,  and  which  proposed  the  con- 
solidation of  rates  and  tlie  institution  of  Parochial  Boards. 
The  Chairmen  of  the  Boards,  who  were  required  to  have  s 
£10  qualification,  were  to  elect  from  amongst  themselves  a 
certain  number  of  representatives  for  each  petty  sessional 
division.  The  magistrates  in  Quarter  Sessions  were  to 
elect  from  amongst  themselves  a  number  of  members  eqnal 
to  the  total  number  of  parochial  representatives.  Secondly, 
the  Bill  of  1878  introduced  by  Mr.  Sclater-Booth,  which  also 
adopted  the  petty  sessional  divisions,  whilst  it  gave  to  each 
division  two  quarter-session-elected  magistrates  and  two 
members,  qualified  to  be  guardians,  to  be  elected  by  the 
guardians  of  each  petty  sessional  division. 

The  objection  raised  against  these  and  former  proposals 
was,  that  they  did  not  sufficiently  simplify  areas,  authorities, 
and  duties,  while  Mr.  Sclater-Booth'a  Bill  would  have 
actually  increased  the  confusion  of  Local  administration. 

In  1688  a  comprehensive  measure  of  county  government 
for  England  and  Wales  was  introduced  by  Mr.  lUtcbie,  and, 
after  the  withdrawal  of  many  important  portions  of  the  Bill, 
was  ultimately  passed,  and  came  into  force  in  18S9. 

The  Act,  as  it  stands,  is  very  incomplete.  It  does  not 
deal  with  the  question  of  District  or  Parish  Councils,  with 
the  question  of  the  Poor  Laws,  or  with  that  of  the  Licensing 
Laws.*     It  deals  most  inadequately  with  the  question  of 


*  The  Bill  of  1888  dealt  witli  the  question  o£  the  creation  of  District 
Councils,  and  with  the  transfer  of  the  licensing'  porrers  to  the  Countj 
Councils  (eeo  section  Local  Option)  ;  but  the  clauses  were  withdrawn.  For 
a  good  analysis  of  the  Local  Qorernment  Act  of  1B88,  see  a  littlo  volume  hy 
Mr.  W.  A,  Holds  worth,  pnblishcd  by  Routledge  &  Sons. 
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decentralization  of  executive  duties  and  powers,  and  does 
little  to  simplify  the  existing  complications  of  assessment 
and  rating. 

The  Act,  as  it  stands,  exclusive  of  London,*  simpl}'  in 
general  terms  transferred  to  a  directly  elected  body  in  each 
County — the  County  Council — the  administrative  and  finan- 
cial powers,  other  than  the  judicial  and  licensing  powers, 
formerly  held  and  exercised  by  the  magistracy  of  the  conn- 
ties.  In  addition,  the  County  Councils  elect  the  County 
Coroner,  public  election  by  the  freeholders  being  abolished. 

They  have  extended  powers  in  regard  to  roads  and 
bridges.  They  may,  if  the  Local  Government  Board  so 
decide,  have  transferred  to  them  certain  powers  at  present 
possessed  by  various  government  ('.epartments  and  other 
bodies.  The  control  of  the  County  Police  Force  (in  every 
county  other  than  London)  is  to  be  given  into  the  bands 
of  an  independent  Committee,  consisting  of  an  equal 
number  of  Justices,  appointed  by  Quarter  Sessions,  and 
of  Councillors  or  Aldermen,  appointed  by  the  Conntj- 
Council. 

The  financial  relations  between  the  Exchequer  and 
the  County  were  considerably  altered ;  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  render  fairer  the  incidence  of  local  taxa- 
tion, as  between  realty  and  personalty,!  by  handing  over 
for  local  purposes  certain  branches  of  revenue — derived  from 
personalty,  or  in  the  form  of  licences— hitherto  paid  into 
the  Exchequer ;  and  at  the  same  time  partially  withdrawing 
the  Imperial  grants  in  aid  of  the  rates. 

Certain  local  subsidies  (mostlj*  granted  since  1674), 
amounting  to  £2,600,000,  disappeared ;  and,  in  lieu  of  them, 
Imperial  taxation,  now  amounting  to  about  £6,640,000  a  year. 


*  Bee  al«o  section  on  Zcndim  Mu»iei^l  Reform. 

t  lalomerediUoiuKMction,  noir  omitted,  wudevot«d  to  tbiitabject 
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has  been  handed  over  to  the  County  and  Borough  Councils.* 
The  taxation  thus  transferred  consists  of  half  the  probate 
duty  (£2,190,000);  existing  liquor  and  "establishment" 
licences  (£3,330,000);  additional  Beer  duty  (£340,000), 
and  Spirit  duty  (£780,000). 

The  largest  boroughs — those  containing  over  50,000 
inhabitants,  sixty-one  in  number — are  constituted  separate 
and  independent  Counties,  under  the  name  of  County 
Boroiighs,  and  retain  all  the  powers  that  they  before 
possessed  under  the  different  Municipal  Corporations  Acts. 
In  the  case  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  boroughs  of  over 
10,000  inhabitants,  the  Council  of  the  borough  retains  its 
independent  powers,  duties,  and  liabilities  as  local  autboritr, 
but  for  other  purposes  the  borough  constitutes  part  of 
the  County.  In  the  case  of  boroughs  of  less  than  10,000 
inhabitants,  the  i>owers,  duties,  and  liabilities  of  the 
Borough  Council  are  very  much  curtailed,  and  to  a  large 
extent  transferred  to  the  County  Council  of  the  disti-ict. 

The  electors,  in  general  terms,  consist  of  the  existing 
Parliamentary  electors,  less  the  lodger  sen'ice  and 
property  qualifications,  and  with  the  addition  of  tromen 
and  peers.  They  directly  elect  the  Councillors  (women  arc 
ineligible),  whose  number  is  determined  by  the  Local 
Government  Board.  The  electoral  districts  are  as  far  as 
possible  equal  in  population ;  and,  except  in  London,  are 
single  seat  constituencies.  The  Councilloi's  are  elected  for 
three  yearn,  and  all  go  out  together. 

They  select  from  among  themselves,  or  from  outside, 
other  Councillors,  called  Aldermen,  who  number  one-third 
of  the  number  of  Councillors,  and  whose  term  of  office  is 
six  years,  one-half  of  them  going  out  of  office  everj-  third 
year. 

*  In  Kn^land,  Wales,  and  Scotland  ;  the  amount  allocated  to  Irelwd  a 
ahont  £3Su,  on  a  year. 
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The  general  principle  of  representative  County  Councils 
being  now  adopted,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  arguments 
'n'liicli  appeared  in  former  editions  in  regard  to  the  general 
^luestioD  of  Rural  Local  Self-Oovemment. 

The  question  of  rural" "  District "  or  "  Parish  "  Councils 
still,  however,  remains.  The  principle  of  the  further  ex- 
tension of  Local  Self-Grovernment  to  smaller  areas  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  each  County  Council,  is  admitted ;  the 
dispute  is  as  to  the  areas,  whether  they  should  be  of  con- 
siderable size,  such  as  the  Unions  ("District  Councils"),  or 

\rhether  a  local  Board  should  be  created  practically  in  each 

Parish. 

The  general  ailment  in  favour  of  the  larger  area  as  the 
unit,  is  that  the  smaller  Boards  would  not  have  enough  to 
tlo,  and  could  not  be  trusted  satisfactorily,  and  witliout  pre- 
jadice,  to  carry  out  their  duties.  The  argument  on  the 
other  side  is,  that,  by  Parish  Councils  alone,  would  local 
interest  in  local  affairs  be  fostered,  matters  affecting  the 
locality  be  satisfactorily  managed,  and  the  working  classes 
be  directly  represented. 
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Fkom  the  "  New  Domesday  Book  "  published  in  1874,  it 
appears  that  (including  duplicate  entries,  which  are  verj- 
numerous,  holders  of  glebe,  charities,  and  corporations), 
there  are  in  the  United  Kingdom  301,000  holders  of  land 
of  above  one  acre,  to  a  populntion  of  about  93,000,000. 
The  Dumber  of  lioldei-s  of  ten  acres  and  upwards  amounted 
to  180,000.*  The  total  acreage  of  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  to  77,800,000  acres,  of  which  about  30,000,000  are 
waste  and  mountain  pasture,  and  48,000,000  under  crops, 
pasture,  or  covered  with  woods  and  forests.  Of  the  total 
acreage,  955  persons  own  together  nearly  80,000,000  acres. 
In  the  next  rank  of  landowners  about  4,000  persons  average 
5,000  acres  each ;  10,000  persons  own  between  600  and 
2,000  acres ;  50,000  persons  own  between  50  and  600  acres, 
and  about  180,000  own  between  one  acre  and  60  acres,  t 

The  land  is  very  differently  distributed  in  England  and 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  In  the  former  about  4,500 
persons  own  half  the  soil,  in  Scotland  but  70  persons  own 
half  the  land,  and  in  Ireland  the  half  is  owned  by  744 
persons.  1 

The  greater  part  of  the  land  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
cultivated  by  tenant  farmers.  They  number  660,000  in 
Great  Britain,  and  about  500,000  in  Ireland,  in  all  1,060,000. 

*  Mr.  Shaw-Lcfevre  ("Freedom  of  Land ")  eadmates  that,  mfl^'  due 
dcdactiom  are  made  for  dupLcstea,  holders  of  glebes,  corpoxationa,  tmd 
charities,  and  otvners  merely  of  houses  as  dislangolEhed  from  owners  of  Und, 
the  landowDere  number  only  SOO.OOO  in  all,  of  whom  about  166,000  am  in 
England,  21,000  in  IreUnd,  and  8,000  in  Scotland. 

t  Lefevre, ' '  Freedom  of  Land,"  p.  1 1. 

t  Kaje,  "  Free  Tnde  in  Land,"  p.  17. 
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Excluding  monntains,  waste,  and  water,  the  cultivated  land 
is  held  by  them  at  an  average  of  56  acres  iu  England,  and 
26  in  Ireland.  Seventy  per  cent,  of  tbe  tenant  farmers 
occupyfanns  under  50  acres  (chiefly  in  Ireland) ;  12  per  cent, 
occupy  farms  of  between  50  and  100  acres ;  18  per  cent,  of 
more  than  100  acres ;  5,000  occupy  farms  of  between  500  and 
1,000  acres,  and  600  occupy  farms  exceeding  1,000  acres.* 

The  extent  of  land  under  various  crops  in  1887  was, — 
wheat  2,387,000  acres,  barley  2,255,000,  oats  4,418,000, 
other  green  crops  (including  potatoes)  5,390,000,  other  crops 
695,000,  grass  under  rotation  6,000,000,  permanent  pasture 
25,700,000,  and  woods,  pUntations,  2,500,000.  The  value  of 
home  crops  and  animal  produce,  compared  to  foreign  importij 
of  food,  was  in  1888  as  follows : — t 

Homo  OrowOi.  Forafgn,  IBSi. 
Value  ol  com  and  vegetable  prodDce  ...  £105,750,000  £69,748,000 
Value  of  Bulmal  produce  136,000,000  68,645,000 

Total     £240,750,000      £138,393,000 

The  number  of  agricultural  labourers  and  shepherds  in 
England  and  Wales  amounts  to  about  800,000. 


LAW  OF  INTESTACY. 
By  the  Law  of  Intestacy,  or  Primogeiiiture,  all 
the  real  property  (that  is,  the  landed  property)  of  the 
deceased  who  has  neglected  to  make  a  will,  goes  to 
his  heir-at-law,  while  all  his  personal  property  (that 
is,  property  other  than  land)  is  divided  equally  among 

"  Oird,  "The  Landed  Interest,"  p.  68. 

+  From  Agnres  kindly  fumiBhed  mo  by  the  late  Sir  James  Caiid,  In  the 
fint  edition  (1880),  the  figures  quoted  were  for  18TT,  when  the  Home  Growth 
Muoaoted  to  £260,740,000,  aud  the  Foreign  Impoi^  to  £110,700,000. 
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his    childrGD    (after  making   due    provision   for  the 
widow),  or  failing  these,  among  the  nearest  of  kin. 

The  abolition  of  this  law,  and  the  assimilation  of 
real  to  personal  property  in  case  of  intestacy,  is 
advocated  on  the  grounds : — 

1. — That  now-a-claya  real  and  personal  property  are  prac- 
tically similar  things  ander  different  names,  and  are  equally 
secure;  and  as  there  is  now  no  need  for  a  "head  of  the 
family,"  the  distinction  draivn  between  them  is  merely  a  relic 
of  feudah&m,  and  out  of  keeping  with  the  ideas  of  the  age. 

2. — (a)  That  the  custom  of  primogeniture  revolts  the 
sense  of  equity,  and  ought  not  to  receive  any  countenance 
from  the  law. 

(6)  And  further,  that  the  law  should  never  he  allowed  to 
favour  the  one,  as  against  the  many. 

3. — That  it  is  the  duty  of  a  man  to  make  a  will ;  which,  if 
he  neglects,  the  State  should  step  in  aud  administer  his 
property  with  justice  and  equahty  to  those  of  equal  kindred ; 
and  should  not  punish  the  younger  children  for  the  neglect 
of  the  parent. 

4. — That  however  convenient  this  custom  or  law  may 
have  been,  or  may  still  be,  with  regard  to  rich  landowners  or 
ancient  families,  it  works  mischievously  and  unfairly  in  the 
case  of  small  holders  of  land,  aud  in  cases  where  the  whole 
propeii.y  of  the  deceased  consisted  of  land. 

6, — That  though  the  law  does  not  often  come  into  force 
(since  most  men  with  anything  to  leave  make  wills),  yet  it 
sanctions  the  principle,  and  has  led  to  the  custom,  of  an 
unequal  division  of  property,  and  tends  to  the  formation  of 
"  eldest  sons,"  and  towards  "  entail " — and  these  are  evils. 

6.^That  the  abolition  of  the  law  would  cause  do  re- 
volution, but  only  effect  a  personal  change  of  feeling  opposed 
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to  entitil  and  primogeniture,  and  in  fkvoui'  of  the  subdivision 
of  property  among  the  children. 

7. — That  the  repeal  of  the  law  would  therefore  tend  to 
break  up  the  land ;  that  the  more  the  land  is  broken  up 
into  small  estates  or  plots,  the  better  for  the  body  politic, 
the  present  accamulation  of  land  in  a  few  hands  constituting 
a  grave  political  danger. 

8. — That  this  law  helps  to  maintain  the  aristocratic 
system  of  society  in  England ;  and  that  to  abolish  it  would 
be  a  democratic  step. 

Alterations  in  the  law  are  opposed  upon  the 
grounds : — 

1. — That  social  and  material  inequality  has  its  advantages. 

2. — That  our  social  system  has  been  built  up  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  primogeniture ;  and  would  be  greatly  shaken  by  any 
attempt  to  discredit  or  alter  it, 

3. — That  the  whole  question  ia  a  very  unimportant  one  ; 
the  vast  majority  of  landowners  leave  wills,  and  he  who  does 
not  desire  his  eldest  son  to  inherit  all  his  real  property,  has 
but  to  make  a  will. 

4. — (a)  That  the  bent  which  the  law  gives  towards  the 
formation  of  "  eldest  sons"  and  to  "entail"  is  advantageous 
to  the  country. 

(b)  That  the  law  ought  to  follow  the  prevailing  custom, 
and  it  is  the  prevailing  custom  with  landowners  to  leave 
their  land  to  the  eldest  son. 

6. — That  any  law  which  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  the 
subdivision  of  land  has  advantages,  and  should  be  retained. 

6. — (a)  That  the  law  helps  to  maintain  the  aristocratic 
system  of  society  in  England ;  to  abolish  it  would  be  a 
democi'atic  step. 

{b)  That  it  would  tend  towards  the  abolition  of  entail. 

7. — That  though  it  may  occasionally  lead  to  hardship,  it 
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propagates  none  of  the  evils  of  entail,  for  the  heir  sacceeding 
under  this  law  is  absolute  owner  of  the  land  and  may  sell  it, 
or  it  can  be  seized  for  his  debts. 

6. — That  if,  in  case  of  intestacy,  the  land  had  to  be 
divided  or  sold,  ill-feeling  would  often  be  engendered,  and 
delay  and  loss  would  he  occasioned. 

9. — (a)  That  real  and  personal  property  are  altogether 
dissimitar ;  the  latter  can  without  any  difficulty  he  divided 
into  portions,  while  the  former  cannot  be  distributed  without 
considerable  inconvenience  ;  there  is  therefore  no  anomalj 
in  dealing  with  them  in  a  different  spirit. 

{b)  That  a  personal  estate,  though  distributed,  can  be  re- 
accumulated;  whereas  a  real  estate,  once  broken  up  and 
divided,  cannot  be  resumed  under  the  same  conditions  as 
before. 

(c)  That  personal  does  not  appeal  to  the  sentiments  in 
the  same  way  as  real  property ;  and,  while  the  co-heirs 
would  naturally  object  to  the  whole  of  the  former  being  left 
to  one  person,  they  would  usually  he  in  favour  of  the  non- 
division  of  the  real  estate ;  yet,  if  the  law  were  changed, 
they  could  not  prevent  sub-division. 


By  the  laws  which,  until  1882,  regulated  Entails,*  a  land- 
owner could  so  tie  up  his  land  by  settlement  that  (if  a  sale 

•  strictly  Bpeaking,  there  are  no  "  Lave  of  Entail "  in  tbe  veiy  e«rij  or 
fcndal  sense  of  the  word,  i.e.,  perpetnal  descent  of  Und  in  one  family.  The 
descent  of  lanil  U  regnlsted  b;  a  custom,  prevalent  among  land-owning 
families,  and  favoured  by  the  law,  and  snffldentlj  nniveraal  to  produce  in 
VracClce  reaultB  almost  equivalent  to  those  which  would  be  produced  by 
entail  properly  so  called. 
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were  expressly  negatived,  and  in  any  (;ase  without  the  oonsent 
of  the  trastees  and  others  interested)  it  could  not  be  sold,  or 
seized,  ov  lessened  in  size,  for  a  period  comprising  the  life- 
time of  any  namher  of  persons  actually  in  existence,  and 
until  the  yet  unbora  child  of  one  of  these  attained  the  (^e 
of  twenty-one.  None  of  the  persons  on  whom  the  land  was 
«ntailed,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  could  sell  the  land 
or  mortgage  it  beyond  his  life  without  the  consent  of  all  the 
other  persons  interested  in  the  entail. 

These  restrictions  liave  now  been  considerably  relaxed 
by  Lord  Cairns'  Settled  Land  Act  of  1882,  mentioned 
below ;  it  did  not,  however,  affect  the  other  laws  of  entail, 
which  prevent  the  tenant-in-tail  (the  last  named  in  the 
settlement),  even  on  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one,  from 
breaking  Uie  settlement  without  the  consent  of  the  "pro- 
tector of  the  settlement "  {i.e.,  usually  the  existing  teoant- 
for-life) ;  and  which  provide  that  each  of  those  on  whom 
the  land  is  entailed  must  carry  out  all  the  regolations  and 
bear  all  the  charges  imposed  on  the  estate  by  the  will. 

"The  Settled  Land  Act"  of  1882,  referred  to  above, 
provides  that : — A  tenant-for-life  may  (1)  sell,  exchange, 
or  partition  some  or  all  of  his  settled  landj  or  (2)  may 
lease  it,  with  or  without  reservations,  for  a  term  of  j'ears ; 
for  building  purposes,  granting  a  ninety-nine  years'  lease  ; 
for  mining  a  sixty  years'  lease  ;  and  for  any  other  purpose 
a  twenty-one  years'  lease  ;  while,  with  the  consent  of  the 
court,  and  subject  to  certain  conditions,  longer  leases,  even 
in  perpetuity,  can  be  granted.  The  capital  money  received 
from  the  sale,  exchange,  &c.,  is  to  be  paid  over  to  the  court 
or  to  the  trustees,  and  by  them  axtplied,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  tenant-for-life,  to,  (1)  Investment  in  Govern- 
ment securities,  or  other  securities  allowed  under  the 
settlement ;  (2)  To  the  redemption  of  incumbrances  on  tlie 
land ;  (3)  To  payment  for  improvements  under  the  direc- 

p  3 
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tion  of  the  trustees ;  "  improvements "  including  such 
woi'ks  as  drainage  of  all  sorts,  fencing,  reclamaUon, 
road-making,  aod  the  building  of  cottages  "  and  farmhouses, 
&c.,  the  making  of  railways  or  tramways— practically  to  any 
"permanent"  improvement;  the  improvements,  when  made, 
have,  however,  to  be  maintained  or  insured  by  the  tenant- 
for-life ;  (4)  To  the  purchase  in  England  of  freehold  or 
leasehold  property  (if  sixty  years  unexpired).  All  such 
investments  to  devolve  in  the  same  way  as  the  land  would 
have  done  if  left  untouched. 

If  money  is  required  from  "  enfranchisement,"  or  for 
"  equality  of  exchange  or  partition,"  it  can  be  raised  on 
mortgage  of  the  settled  land.  Personal  chattels  devolving 
with  land  can  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way.  The  mansion 
or  park  cannot,  however,  be  sold,  except  with  the  full  con- 
sent of  the  trustees  or  by  order  of  the  Court;  the  "  Court" 
being  the  High  Court  of  Chancery. 

As  regards  Scotland,  the  "  Entail  Amendment  Act  (Scot- 
land)," of  1882,  has  practically  abolished  any  legal  support 
of  "  entails,"  and  has  changed  the  tendency  of  the  law,  so 
as  to  discourage  the  tying-up  of  land.  This  Act  enables  an 
owner  of  entailed  land,  if  he  desires  to  sell,  to  force  the 
next  lieir  to  give  consent  to  the  disentailing  of  the  property ; 
the  Court  of  Session  fixes  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  tlie  sale,  to  the  "  heir,"  for  loss 
of  entail ;  and  after  this  sum  has  been  paid,  the  owner  is  at 
liberty  to  dispose,  as  he  pleases,  of  the  balance.  In  Eng- 
land, as  already  mentioned,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  must 
be  re -invested  in  a  specified  way. 

The  abolition  of  the  "Law  of  Entail "~or  mor& 

*  Uader  the  HouBiQg  of  tbe  Wording  ClasBOS  Act,  IBSG,  land  maj  be 
Iciued  or  sold  for  the  purpone  of  erecting  dwcllioga  for  the  woAiog  cltnci- 
at  B  less  price  than  tbe  market  valoe. 
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strictly  speaking  of  the  power  of  settlement — is  pro- 
posed on  the  grounds : — 

1. — (a)  That  the  law  is  the  main  prop  of  the  aristocratic 
system  of  society  which  prevails  in  England ;  and  that  its 
al>oIi(ioa  would  be  a  democratic  step. 

{_b)  That  its  abolition  would  broaden  the  foundations  on 
which  law  and  oi-der  rest,  by  leading  to  the  possession  by  n 
larger  namber  of  persons  of  a  real  stake  in  the  country  ;  that 
its  abolition  wonM  therefore  have  a  Conservative  tendency. 

2. — (a)  That  the  law  artificially  fosters  one  class ;  and  the 
protection  of  any  class  by  the  State  &om  the  consequences 
of  its  own  folly  or  ill-luck,  is  unfair  to  the  community,  un- 
sound in  principle,  and  mischieTous  in  practice. 

(i)  And  that  this  artificial  protection  of  the  aristocracy 
really  injures  those  whom  it  was  meant  to  cherish,  for  by 
securing  profligates  from  the  natural  consequences  of  their 
misconduct,  it  fosters  profligacy,  and  damages  both  the 
character  and  the  fortunes  of  the  aristocracy. 

3. — That  if  the  ruined  part  of  the  aristocracy  were 
allowed  to  perish  off  the  land,  and  their  places  were  taken 
by  new  men,  it  would  lend  to  a  greater  mingling  of  the 
higher  and  middle  classes — to  the  good  of  both  and  of  the 
nation. 

4. — That  the  law  maintains  in  influential  positions  men 
nnworthy  to  be  in  those  positions. 

5. — That  the  law  lessens  due  parental  control  by  making 
the  eldest  son  independent  of  his  father ;  that  it  leads  to 
disputes  between  father  and  son ;  while  it  induces  careless 
landowners  to  be  inore  careless  than  they  otherwise  would 
be  about  the  education  of  their  children. 

G. — That  it  causes  the  ruin  of  many  eldest  sons  by  allow- 
ing them  to  live  in  indolence ;  and  by  securing  to  them  their 
succession,  tempts  them  to  anticipate  and  squander  their 
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fui-tune ;  while  it  causes  pecurj  to  many  3'ounger  sons,  by 
depriving  them  of  any  share  in  their  father's  proi>erty. 

7. — (a)  That  the  accumulation  of  land  in  a  few  hands  is 
a  grave  political  dunger;  while  it  leads  to  the  evils  of 
absenteeism. 

{b)  That  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  entail,  thongh 
the  wealth  of  the  countiy  is  increasing,  land  is  passing  into 
fewer  hands.  The  land  laws  generally,  and  entail  particu- 
larly, have  tended  to  the  creation  of  large  estates,  and  have 
caused  the  absorption  of  the  small  freeholds. 

(c)  That  whereas  land  ought  to  be  greatly  broken  up,  the 
law  tends  to  keep  it  in  a  few  hands  ;  for  it  prevents  estates 
being  sold  which  would  otherwise  naturally,  or  iii  conse- 
quence of  insolvency,  come  into  the  market,  and  thns 
artificially  i-aises  the  price  of  land ;  renders  necessary  long 
and  costly  deeds  and  wills  ;  and  by  thus  throwing  difficult}- 
and  expense  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  title, 
adds  greatly  to  the  cost  of  the  purchase  of  land,  more 
especially  in  the  case  of  small  plots. 

(rf)  That  the  abolition  of  entail  would  tend  to  the  sale  of 
portions  of  an  estate  to  provide  jointures  and  provisions  for 
the  younger  children,  instead  of  these  being  charged  on  the 
estate. 

8. — That  the  law  offends  against  the  canon  of  "  free 
trade  in  land,"  viz.,  that  neither  should  ai*tificial  restric- 
tions on  the  sale  of  land  and  the  breaking  up  of  lazge 
estates  be  retained,  nor  should  there  be  artificial  fostering 
of  small  estates. 

9. — (a)  That  the  law  causes  the  soil  to  be  far  worse  dealt 
with  than  it  would  be  if  it  were  all  in  the  hands  of  absolute 
owners ;  for  it  tends  to  enlarge  instead  of  to  diminish 
estates ;  for  it  deprives  the  landowner  of  any  but  a  life 
interest  in  his  estate,  and  thus  greatly  diminishes  his  care  for 
the  land ;  it  deprives  him  of  the  means  of  improving  the 
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estate,  inasmacli  as  lie  receives  only  the  income,  and  may 
not  sell  part  to  improve  the  rest  (at  all  events,  without  very 
great  trouble),  and  may  not  raise  money  on  mortgage,  except 
for  his  own  life,  or  for  a  limited  number  of  years  ;  in  most 
cases  lie  has  to  save  what  he  can  for  the  younger  children, 
instead  of  investing  his  surplus  in  improving  the  land,  while 
he  is  obliged  to  charge  the  land  with  annuities  and  jointures ; 
and  the  restrictions  and  covenants  inserted  in  the  settlement 
often  prevent  him  from  agreeing  to  the  best  terms  for  him- 
self and  the  tenant,  thereby  retarding  the  progress  of 
agricultural  improvements. 

(b)  That  entailed  land  cannot  be  said  to  be  really  owned 
bj'  anyone,  but  is  a  joint  ownerehip  of  several  persons ;  the 
interests  of  the  different  co-partners  being,  moreover,  often 
lUitagonistic. 

(c)  That  if  it  be  true — which  is  denied— that  rents  are,  as 
n  rule,  lower  on  entailed  than  on  unentailed  properties,  it  is  a 
proof  that  the  landhasbeenlessjudiciouslyfarmedorimproved. 

10. — (a)  That  strict  settlements,  by  suggesting  re-settle- 
ment, tend  to  perpetual  entail. 

(b)  That  if  entail  and  settlement  were  abohshed,  the  feel- 
ing in  favour  of  "  tying  up  "  land  would  gradually  tend  to 
disappear. 

11. — That  the  abolition  of  the  law  would  not  speciBcally 
injure  any  single  individual ;  while  it  would  benefit  the 
general  community. 

12.— (a)  That  under  the  Act  of  1882  the  indncementa  to 
sale  are  not  sufficient,  seeing  that  the  tenant  for  life  has  no 
real  coutrol  over  the  proceeds. 

(b)  That  where,  as  in  the  case  of  Scotland,  he  has  an 
interest  in  the  proceeds  of  the  sale^  macb  land  has  been 
brought  into  the  market.* 

c  £10,000,000  hM  been  alread;  discntallod 
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13. — That  Euglaud  alone  retains  these  laws ;  nil  other 
civilised  countries  have  greatly  modified  or  entirely  abolished 
them. 

14. — (By  some.)  That  all  power  of  settlement,  of  eoy 
sort,  in  land,  should  be  abohshed  ;  and,  to  this  extent,  there 
should  be  less  liberty  of  dealing  with  real  than  with  per- 
sonal property;  on  the  ground  that,  while  it  is  more  in- 
jurious to  land  that  the  owner  for  the  time  being  should  not 
have  absolute  power  over  it,  personal  property  (for  instance, 
consols)  is  in  no  way  deteriorated  by  being  tied  up. 

[Some  consider  that  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  abolition  of  entail  and  settlements  are  problematical,  but 
are  in  favour  of  sweeping  away  any  class  privileges  or  re- 
stiictions  which  can  be  shown  to  exist.] 

See  also  the  section  on  Intestacy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  "  Law  of  Entail "  is  upheld 
on  the  grounds : — 

1. — That  there  is  something  sacred  about  the  owner- 
ship of  land  which  must  not  be  interfered  with. 

2.— (n)  That  it  is  of  gi'eat  importance  to  the  country  to 
preserve  the  ancient  aristocracy  intact ;  an  ancient  aristo- 
cmcy  exercises  a  good  influence  on  the  character  of  a 
nation,  and  should,  tlierefore,  be  indirectly  protected  by  law. 

{b)  That  the  abolition  of  entail,  by  causing  the  monetary 
ruin  of  many  peers,  would  necessitate  alterations  in  the 
constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  disadvantages 
and  dangers  of  such  a  step  would  outweigh  any  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  abolition  of  entail. 

(c)  That  any  tampering  with  the  present  system  of  society, 
as  founded  on  the  aristocratic  and  feudal  principles,  would 
be  little  less  than  a  revolution. 
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3. — That  the  laud  is  better  cultivated  in  ki^e  masses 
than  if  broken  up  among  many  small  owners. 

4. — (a)  That  the  abolition  of  entail  would  tend  to  the 
purchase  of  estates  by  commercitil  men,  and  men  with  no 
knowledge  or  appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  and  duties 
of  property. 

(p)  That  estates  are  better  cared  for  and  improved  under 
the  existing  law  than  would  be  the  case  if  it  were  abolished, 
for  landowners  cannot  now  mortgage  heavily  or  squander  their 
capital  as  if  it  were  income ;  while,  except  in  an  infinitely 
small  number  of  cases,  the  interests  of  the  tenant-for-life 
and  his  successor  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  public. 

(c)  That  tenants-for-life  and  trustees  do  now  possess  very 
considerable  powers  of  dealing  with  the  land. 

{d)  That  the  abolition  of  entail  would  cause  the  destiiic- 
tiou  of  many  noble  parks  and  mansions,  the  existence  of 
which  adds  to  the  pleasure  and  refinement  of  all  classes. 

5. — That  the  abolition  of  entail  would  only  accelerate  tlie 
sccamulation  of  land  in  a  few  hands,  for  its  action  chiefly 
helps  to  preserve  the  smaller  properties ;  the  tendency  of 
the  land  market  being  towards  a  diminution  in  the  number 
of  separate  estates. 

6. — That  the  heir  may  fitly  claim  the  aid  of  the  law  in 
guarding  him  from  the  destruction  of  the  property  he  ought 
to  inherit.  He  may  fairly  ask  that  his  predecessor  should 
be  only  allowed  to  ruin  himself,  but  not  to  ruin  his  suc- 
cessor as  well. 

7. — (rt)  That  the  younger  sons  partake  in  the  benefit  which 
this  system  confers  on  their  (the  aristocratic)  class,  and  share 
the  lustre  of  the  hmily  position ;  while  tlieir  best  energies 
are  called  forth  by  the  necessity  of  carving  out  their  own 
fortunes ;  and  it  is  largely  such  men  who  have  given  us 
India,  and  colonized  the  world. 

{b)  That  at  the  same  time  the  responsibilities  cast  upon 
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the  eldest  eon  call  oat  his  best  energies ;  while  in  most  cases 
he  lias  been  properly  educated  for  the  duties  of  his  position. 

8. — That  land  is  no  more  unequally  divided  than  other 
descriptions  of  property ;  the  unequal  distribution  is  the 
result  of  wealth,  not  of  the  land  laws. 

9. — (a)  That  personal  property  can  be  entailed  (by 
placing  it  in  ti-ust,  itc),  and  the  abolition  of  the  power  of 
settlement  would  be  placing  real  at  a  disadvant^e  as  com- 
pared to  personal  property. 

(b)  That  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  settlement  would  be 
equivalent  to  placing  restrictions  on  freedom  of  setUement. 

(c)  That  such  restrictions  would  render  land  a  less 
eligible  investment  than  at  present ;  aud  the  objects  aimed 
at  would  thus  be  defeated. 

((!)  That,  if  entail  were  abolished,  the  power  to  grant 
annuities  and  charges  on  estates  to  the  widows  aud  younger 
children  would  be  greatly  curtailed,  and  the  security  for 
payment  would  he  diminished. 

10. — That  those  who  desired  to  tie  up  their  land  would 
easily  find  means  to  evade  the  law. 

11. — {By  some.)  That  rents  are  often  lower,  and  that  the 
tenure  is  more  secure,  on  entailed,  than  on  unentailed  estates. 

See  also  the  section  on  Intestacy. 


EEGISTRATION    OF   TITLES  TO    LAND. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  tointrodnce  a  compliste 
system  of  registration  of  Titles  to  Land,  but  as  yet  without 
success.  In  1862  Lord  Westbury  brought  in  the  "  Transfer 
of  Land  Act,  1862,"  which,  however,  was  so  far  from  a 
success,  that  only  five  years  afterwt^rds  Lord  Westbury  him- 
self was  called  upon  to  preside  over  a  Hoyal  Commission  to 
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enquire  into  the  causes  of  tbe  failure  of  the  Act — a  failui-e 
chiefly  dae  to  the  fact  that  the  scheme  in  no  way  provided 
for  the  simple  register  of  title,  but  on  the  contrary  encouraged 
compUcatioQ.  In  1873  Lord  Selbome  introduced  a  Bill, 
founded  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission, 
which  provided  for  the  gradual  registration  of  all  titles. 
Lord  Cairns  re-introduced  tbe  Bill  in  1874,  exempting  from 
its  operation  all  land  under  tbe  value  of  £300.  Again,  in  1875, 
the  Bill  reappeared,  this  time  in  a  purely  permissive  form, 
as  the  "Land  Transfer  Act,  187i>,"  and,  was  passed — ^but 
has  been  a  dead  letter.  In  1878  a  Select  Committee  was 
appointed  to  enquire  into  the  subject,  and  reported,  recom-' 
mending : — completion  of  the  ordnance  survey  of  England ; 
payment  to  solicitors  by  results  and  not  by  verbiage ; 
resting  of  the  freeholds  in  some  one  ascertained  person ; 
substitution  of  simple  charges  on  laud  defeasible  in  case 
of  repayment,  for  the  complicated  machinery  of  mortgages 
and  reconveyances ;  reduction  of  the  time  necessary  for  ob- 
taining a  "  title  " ;  establishment  of  convenient  registers, 
properly  indexed,  and  containing  a  clear  rStujiU  of  past 
transactionB. 

It  is  proposed  to  estublisli  Land  Registry  offices, 
where  a  pablic  record  of  all  transactions  affecting  the 
land  should  be  registered,  and  information  concerning 
them  obtained  for  a  small  ad  valorem  fee. 

By  some  it  is  proposed  that  the  titles  to  land  only 
should  be  registered,  and  that  for  every  property  one 
name  should  be  registered  as  that  of  the  legal  pro- 
prietor, with  absolute  power  of  transfer.  All  titles, 
'*  absolute,"  or  '*  qualified,"  as  well  as  those  depending 
on  poBsessioD,  would  be  here  registered. 
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Priority  of  registration  would  give  priority  of  mort- 
gage, claim,  or  title.  The  object  of  the  registratioii  of 
title  Tvould  be  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  in  future 
transactions  of  tracing  the  history  of  past  transactions. 

By  others  it  is  proposed  to  register,  not  the  title, 
but  all  deeds  connected  with  the  land. 

Begistration,  whether  of  Title,  or  Deeds,  or  both, 
is  advocated  on  the  grounds  :— 

1. — That  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  anle  and  purchase 
of  land. 

2. — That  it  would  tend  to  the  subdivision  of  laud,  and  the 
formation  of  small  properties ;  at  present  the  cost  of 
conveying  small  plots  is  (irrespective  of  the  price  of  the  land) 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  value,  and  is  often  so  great  us 
to  be  prohibitive. 

8. — That  it  would  lessen  the  trouble  and  exi>ense,  and 
so  facilitate  the  mortgagiug  of  land. 

4. — (a)  That  much  litigation  on  the  question  of  titles, 
deeds,  and  claims  to  land,  &e.,  would  be  avoided  ;  for  regis- 
tration would  make  titles,  &c.,  much  more  secure. 

(b)  That  the  fraud  at  present  occasionally  perpetrated  in 
titles  and  moitgnge  deeds  would  be  impossible,  and  the  fear 
of  fraud  wtmld  cease. 

6. — That  the  landowners  would  profit  by  registratiou ; 
the  element  of  uncertainty  of  the  cost  of  search  being 
eliminated,  registered  land  would  fetch  two  or  three  years' 
purchase  more  than  unregistered. 

6. — That  dealings  in  land  are  daily  becoming  more 
complicated,  the  sooner  they  are  simplified  by  registration 
the  better. 

7. — Tliat  the  registration  of  deeds  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  of  titles  in  Austiiilia,  has  been  a  success. 
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The  registration  of  Title  alone  is  advocated  on  the 
ground: — 

8. — That  the  simple  registration  of  title  would  present 
the  intending  purchaser  or  mortgagee  with  the  net  results 
of  former  dealings  with  the  property,  while  the  registration 
of  deeds  places  the  dealings  themselves  before  him,  but 
leaves  him  to  investigate  them  for  himself. 

The  registration  of  Deeds  alone  is  advocated  on  the 
grounds  : — 

9. — That  the  seai-eh  of  the  register  would  be  made  by  an 
official  conversant  with  the  subject,  v/ho  would  deliver  n 
"  certificate  of  search,"  showing  the  results  of  hia  investiga- 
tions, and  the  certificate  would,  for  future  transactions,  he 
accepted  as  an  abstract  of  the  state  of  the  title  up  to  date, 
and  thus  the  purchaser  or  mortgagee  would  be  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  a  search  anterior  to  that  date. 

10, — That  the  process  nf  copying  the  deeds  on  the  official 
register  would  involve  purely  clerical  work,  and  would  create 
no  difficulty  ur  delay. 

11. — That  the  fear  of  malevolent  cm-iosity  is  unfounded  j 
in  the  case  of  the  Probate  Court,  the  Middlesex,  Scotch, 
and  Irish  Re^sters,  no  complaints  have  been  made  on  this 
score,  though  an}'  one,  for  a  small  fee,  may  search  those 
records. 

The  proposals  to  register  the  Title,  the  Deeds,  or 
both,  are  opposed  on  the  grounds : — 

1. — That  they  are  impracticable ;  and  that  all  the 
schemes  already  put  into  operation  have  completely  failed 
io  their  object. 
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2. — (a)  That  the  title  and  deeds  would  still  haTe  to  be 
"  searched  "  at  the  Registry  Office. 

{li)  And  that  the  registered  title  and  deeds  wonM  not 
■satisfy  a  purchaser  or  mortgagee,  and  outside  "  searching  " 
would  be  continued, 

8. — That  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  "  searcher"  tnighi 
lead  the  State  into  complications  with  reference  to  titles, 
•&C.,  which  would  be  inexpedient. 

4. — That  it  would  give  rise  to  inconvenient  enquiries  and 
in  many  cases  great  dif&culty  would  be  experienced  in  prov- 
ing the  title. 

5. — That  it  would  he  unfair  to  require  landownei's  to  go 
to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  registration,  when  perhaps 
they  had  no  desire  or  opportunity  of  selling  their  land, 

6. — Some,  who  are  in  favour  of  registration,  consider  that 
to  legislate  for  the  registration  of  titles  and  deeds,  without, 
as  a  preliminary  step,  simplif^'ing  the  titles  to  be  registered, 
is  to  begin  at  tlie  wrong  end. 

The  proposal  to  register  Titles  alone,  ia  further 
■opposed  on  the  grounds: — 

7. — That  if  on  owner  were  created  for  the  purposes  of 
registration,  the  remaining  interests  would  become  the 
subject  of  a  second  record  of  title  outside  the  register ;  and 
searching  would  be  as  troublesome  and  expensive  as  ever. 

The  proposal  to  register  Deeds  is  further  opposed 
■on  the  grounds  : — 

8. — (a)  That  the  "searching"  would  be  just  as  tedious 
and  expensive  at  the  Registry  Office  as  it  is  at  present 
-outside. 

(6)  That  the  copying  of  deeds  on  an  official  register 
-would  be  productive  of  much  delay  and  expense. 
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9. — (a)  That  it  would  be  tmjnst  to  expect  landowners  to 
expose  to  public  view  all  their  land  debts,  mor^ages,  and 
settlements. 

(b)  And  that  it  would  be  equally  unjust  to  expect  them 
publioly  to  notify  the  fact  when  they  wished  to  char|;e  then- 
estates  with  any  burden  ;  while  in  the  case  of  landowners 
employed  in  business,  the  knowledge  that  they  were  endea- 
vouring to  raise  money  might  greatly  injure  their  commercial 
credit. 


COMPULSORY   RE0I8TBATI0N. 

It  is  proposed  hy  some  that,  ThateTer  may  be  the 
system  of  registration  adopted,  all  existiag  landowners 
should  be  compelled  to  register  their  land ;  others 
consider  that  the  owner  of  land  shoidd  not  bo  com- 
pelled to  register  (though  he  might  do  so  yoluntarily), 
except  at  the  moment  of  first  Belling  or  mortgaging 
his  land  after  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

Compulsory  registration  is  upheld  on  the  grounds : — 

Tltat  unless  registration  be  made  compulsor}',  it  will  be 
delusive ;  tliat  it  is  the  permissive  character  of  the  different 
scliemes  already  adopted  that  has  caused  their  failure.  For, 
unless  compelled,  few  care  to  embark  in  an  experiment,  the 
success  of  which  is  not  assured,  and  in  wliich  there  is  no 
goarantee  that  their  neighbours  will  follow  their  example. 
It  is  against  the  interest  of  the  solicitors  to  advise  their 
clients  to  register.  Expense  is  involved  at  the  time  of 
registration,  while  the   advantages   to  be  derived  from  its 
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adoption  are  prospective  only.  Some  fear  that  a  flaw  in 
their  title  may  be  exposed,  if  they  have  to  prove  it;  or 
dread  the  difQculties  of  identifying  parcels  of  land.  Some 
shrink  from  exposing  their  indebtedness,  and  the  chaiges 
falling  on  their  land. 


DISTRESS. 

Beforel883,  by  tie  law  of  Distress,  the  landlord  had 
a  first  claim  on  the  estate  of  the  farmer  for  arrears 
of  rent,  and  this  had  to  be  satisfied  in  full  before  the 
other  creditors  could  receive  a  penny.  And  further, 
in  liquidation  of  his  own  debt,  he  might  seize  any 
live  or  dead  stock  which  might  be  on  the  land,  even 
including  that  which  was  known  to  belong  to  persons 
other  than  the  debtor.  He  might  allow  arrears  of  rent  to 
run  for  six  years,  and  at  any  time  during  that  period 
he  might  enter  and  sell  what  he  found  on  the  land ; 
he  was  therefore  at  liberty  to  take  advantage  of  any 
moment  when  stock  or  goods  belonging  to  others 
might  have  been  placed  on  the  farm. 

By  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  (England)  of 
1883,  the  right  of  distraining  for  rent  was  limited  to 
one  year ;  while  any  live-stock  and  agricultural  or 
other  machinery  which  may  be  on  the  land  of  the 
tenant,  but  bond  fide  the  property  of  someone  els^  is 
now  practically  exempted  from  seizure. 

It  is  proposed  to  abolish  the  law  of  Distress,  and 
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to  put  the  landlord   on  the  same  footing  as  other 
creditors,  on  the  grounds  : — 

1. — That  the  present  law  is  a  gross  infringement  of  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  contract.  It  not  only  interferes  with 
tbe  freedom  of  contract  between  landlord  and  tenant,  but 
also  with  that  between  the  tenant  and  third  parties. 

2. — That  tbe  law  is  a.  relic  of  feudalism,  and  inconsistent 
witli  the  present  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant,  as 
iiIno  between  them  and  outside  traders. 

8. — That  it  places  the  tenant  completely  at  tlje  mercy  of 
tlie  landlord ;  the  latter  can  issue  execution  before  making 
liny  apphcation  to  the  Court. 

4. — (a)  That  it  is  an  unfair  monetary  privilege  possessed 
by  oue  class  at  the  expense  of  others.  Money  transactions 
connected  with  the  cultivation  of  land  should  be  put  on 
the  same  footing  as  other  commercial  transactions. 

(b)  That  the  law  is  manifestly  nnfau-  on  other  creditors 
by  giving  a  preference  to  one. 

(<r)  That  the  law  encourages  the  laudlord  to  allow  his 
tenants  indulgences  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  not  at 
his  own  risk  ;  and  this  witliout  the  otlicr  creditors  having 
n  voice  in  the  matter. 

(d)  That  even  without  the  law,  tlie  landlord  would  still 
be  in  a  better  position  than  other  creditors  to  assert  his 
claim,  and  to  proceed  at  once,  if  the  tenant  wei-e  in  arrears 
with  the  rent ;  while,  at  the  worst,  he  would  but  lose  his 
rent,  and  could  always  recover  the  principal  of  his  loan — the 
land — while  other  creditors  would  still  be  liable  to  lose  all 
their  advances. 

6. — (a)  That  though  landlords  do  not  often  take  advan- 
tage of  the  power  they  possess  of  disti"nining,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  existence  of  the  law  operates  adversely  to 
prosperity  and  production. 

q 
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(b)  For  it  iDcrenses  the  expenses  of  the  fanner  and  tlie 
cost  of  production,  in  that  it  greatly  lowers  his  credit,  both 
by  giving  the  landlord  a  preferential  claim,  and  by  making 
it  difficult  for  other  creditors  to  ascertain  whether,  or  how- 
far,  the  rent  is  in  arrears. 

(c)  It  allows  men  without  capital  and  "  men  of  straw"  t«> 
be  accepted  as  tenants,  whom  the  landlord  could  not  affonl 
to  accept  unless  this  law  were  in  force ;  and  by  the  undne 
competition  of  these  men,  rents  are  forced  up,  while  better 
farmers,  and  men  of  capital,  are  often  shouldered  out,  anil 
pmduction  suffers. 

(d)  It  (Hscoum<Tes  the  tenant  from  investing  his  capital 
in  the  improvement  of  the  soil. 

6. — That  therefore  the  consniner  suffers  from  the  law. 

7. — That  the  landlords  would  gain  by  the  abolition  of 
the  law ;  for  as  they  would  be  obliged  to  take  more  trouble 
in  ascei'taining  the  solvency  and  capability  of  their  tenants, 
they  would,  in  man}'  cases,  obtain  better  men ;  the  pro- 
duction, and  consequently  the  rent  of  the  land,  would  be 
increased. 

8. — Tliat  the  practice  of  allowing  rent  to  fall  into  arrears 
is  a  bad  one,  and  would  tend  to  disappear  if  the  law  were 
abolished. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  contended : — 

1. — Tliat  the  present  law  is  a  right,  and  cannot  be  fairly 
abolished  without  compensation ;  that  its  abolition  would 
unfairly  advantage  other  existing  creditors  at  the  expense  of 
the  landowner. 

2. — That  practically  the  law  is  only  pnt  into  force  in  the 
case  of  bad  tenants ;  a  landowner  is  more  likely  to  be 
lenient  than  any  other  creditor. 

8. — (a)  That  the  abolition  of  the  law  wonld  tend  to 
diminish  the  amount  of  capital  invested  by  landlords  in 
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the  soil;  while  it  would  also  discourage  the  tenant  from 
sinking  his  capital  in  the  laud. 

(6)  That  if  the  law  were  abolished,  the  landlgrds  (for 
their  own  security)  would  have  to  demand  payment  of  the 
rent  in  advance,  and  thus  a  large  amount  of  capital  would 
be  withdrawn  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  \  on  the  other 
hand,  as  rent  is  the  sni-plns  profit  resulting  from  the 
farmer's  outlay  and  attention,  it  would  not  be  found  possible 
to  demand  this  profit  before  it  were  obtained. 

(c)  And  that  consecjuently  the  landlord  would  have  to 
lend  his  land  witliout  any  security  for  his  rent ;  while  he 
would  not  possess  equal  means  with  other  creditors  of 
obtaining  his  dues  ;  greater  insecurity  would  oblige  him  to 
raise  his  rents. 

{d)  That  the  landlord  would  require  secmities  from  the 
farmer ;  and  tlius  a  pemicious  system  of  securities  and 
mutual  backing  would  arise. 

4.— (a)  That  it  would  lower  rents  by  i^liminating  those 
farmers  who  are  designated  "men  of  straw," 

(J))  That  often  those  farmers  who  have  risen  from  the 
ranks  are  the  best,  but  yet,  as  they  possesM  httle  or  no 
-capital,  the  landowner,  if  the  law  were  abohshed,  would  not 
feel  justified  in  accepting  them  as  tenants. 

5. — (a)  That  at  present,  arreai-s  of  rent  ai-e  often  allowed 
to  accumulate  in  consequence  of  the  landlord's  sense  of 
security ;  this  leniency  could  no  longer  be  expected  if 
the  law  were  abolished  ;  consequently  many  existing  tenants 
would  at  once  receive  notice  to  quit ;  while  in  bad  seasons 
the  tenant  could  not,  as  now,  count  on  receiring  forbearance 
and  assistance  to  tide  him  over  times  of  adversity. 

(6)  That,  therefore,  many  tenants  would  be  mined  wlio 
might  otherwise  pull  tlu-ough ;  and  the  tenants  and  the  trades 
interested  in  agriculture  would  alike  suffer. 

6. — (a)  Thai  the  landlord  would  not  only  lose  his  rent  in 
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the  case  of  a  bankrupt  tenant,  but,  in  addition,  his  land 
would  probably  have  been  greatly  injured  and  diminished  io 
value,  while  the  other  creditors  at  the  worst  would  only  lose 
tlie  goods  they  had  advanced. 

(h)  I'hat  other  traders  need  not  advance  their  goods,  or 
can  always  csase  to  do  so ;  the  landowner  mast  lend  his 
Innd  and  cannot  re-enter  on  it  at  any  moment. 

(c)  That  other  traders  have  just  as  good  an  opportonity 
(if  ascertaining  the  solvency  of  a  farmer  as  they  have  of 
gauging  that  of  any  other  debtor;  they  are  aware  of  the 
lireferential  claim  of  the  landlord,  and  are  therefore  not 
wronged  by  the  law. 

(d)  That  in  all  trades  some  creditors  have,  or  can  obtaio, 
preferential  claims. 

7. — That  the  more  easily  debts  are  recovered  the  better 
for  commercial  prosperity  and  morality' ;  distress,  therefore, 
should  not  be  abolished,  but  greater  facilities  should  be 
given  to  other  creditors  to  recover  their  debts. 

8. — That  it  would  operate  against  leases  if  the  landlord 
could  not  afford  to  allow  any  rent  to  fell  into  arrear. 

[It  is  generally  conceded  that  if  the  law  of  distress  be 
iibolished,  the  landlord  must  be  given  a  more  speedy  right 
<if  re-entry  than  he  possesses  at  present.] 


TENAKT    RIGHT. 

Before  1875  any  improvements  made  by  a  tenant 
on  his  farm  vent  by  presumption  to  the  landlord 
^vithout  compensation. 

By  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  of  that  year  the 
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tenant,  if  disturbed  in,  or  resigning,  liis  holding, 
became  entitled  to  claim  compensation  for  any  im- 
provements made  on  the  farm  by  him.  The  Act  vaa 
however  permissive,  and  landlord  and  tenant  could 
contract  themselves  out  of  it. 

By  the  Agrieultural  Holdings  Act  of  1 883,  compen- 
sation was  made  compulsory,  the  measure  of  compen- 
sation to  be  the  value  of  the  improvements  to  the 
incoming  tenant;  the  county  court  being  the  final 
arbitrator.  For  permanent  improvements  the  consent 
of  the  landlord  is  required  ;  for  "drainage,"  the  land- 
lord must  do  the  work,  otherwise  the  tenant  has  a 
right  to  perform  it  himself  and  claim  compensation ; 
for  quickly  perishable  improvements  the  consent  of 
the  landlord  is  not  required.  Fixtures  and  machinery 
are  made  by  presumption  the  property  of  the 
tenant.* 

As  tenant  right  is  now  in  fact  compulsory,  it  has  not 
been  thought  necessary  to  reprint  the  section,  appear- 
ing in  former  editions,  and  which  dealt  chiefly  with 
the  question  whether  or  no  the  Act  of  1875  should  be 
made  compulsory. 


■  It  U  objected  to  thia  Bill  tliat  it  in  no  wa;  pnitects^the  "aitting 
tenant "  from  an  arbitrary  increase  of  rent  on  hia  own  improTcmenta.  Od 
the  other  hand,  It  ia  urged  that  tho  landlord  will  be  prarented  from 
«l>arging  an  unfair  rent,  through  the  fear  that  the  tenant  ironld  quit  and 
claim  compensation ;  and  that  any  other  ejstem  must  necesaarilj  lead  to  a 
Gotemtneat  Taluation  of  renta. 
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NOTICE    TO    QUIT. 

About  two-tiiirda  of  the  tenant  fanners  in  England 
fonnerly  held  their  farms  on  a  six  months'  notice 
to  quit,  and  before  the  passing  of  the  Agricultoral 
Holdings  Act  of  1875  they  could  be  turned  out  of 
their  holdings  by  a  six  months'  notice.  That  Act 
permissively  extended  the  notice  to  quit  to  a  year;  but 
allowed  landlord  and  tenant  to  contract  themselves 
out  of  its  operations ;  a  principle  also  adopted  in  the 
Act  of  1883. 

It  is  proposed  to  repeal  this  power,  and  to  make  a 
year's  notice  to  quit  compulsory  in  every  case. 

The  proposal  to  make  a  year's  notice  compulsory  is 
upheld  on  the  groimds* : — 

1. — That  the  Bhort  notice  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  the 
tenant  against  investing  his  capital  in  the  land ;  for  he  hat^ 
no  security  that  his  rent  will  not  be  immediately  raised  iii 
consequence  of  his  improvements ;  and  he  has  no  induce- 
ment BO  to  rotate  his  crops  as  to  obtain  the  greatest 
production. 

2. — That  the  landlord  would  not  be  in  a  worse  position 
in  consequence  of  the  alteration,  for  as  the  tenant  would 
receive  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements,  there 
would  be  no  inducement  to  him  to  exhaust  the  soil  before 
leaving ;  if  he  did  exhaust  the  soil,  the  landlord  could  sue 
for  breach  of  contract. 

*  The  BrgomcnU  for  and  agunet  the  question  of  "  freedom  of  conttxct," 
A.1  infringed  bj  this  propoMl,  are  not  given  heie. 
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On  the  otiier  hand,  the  usual  six  months'  notice  is 
upheld  on  the  grounds : — 

1. — That  it  is  seldom  eDforced,  except  in  the  ease  of  veally 
bad  tenants. 

2. — That  if  a  year's  notice  were  substituted,  the  landlord 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  bad  tenant ;  he  could  not  get 
rid  of  him  quickly,  and  could  not  prevent  his  exhausting 
the  soil  and  doing  great  damage  to  the  land  during  tha 
time  in  which  he  was  under  notice  to  quit. 

S. — That  the  change  would  take  too  much  power  out  of 
the  landlord's  hands ;  and  would  diminish  his  interest  in  bis 
land. 

4. — That  it  would  act  hai'dly  on  the  tenant,  by  pre- 
venting  him  from  surrendering  his  farm  excei>t  on  a  long 
notice. 
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CoNSiBEEABLE  powers  have  of  late  years  been 
given  to  Town  Cooncils  and  to  County  Councils  to 
erect  houses,  and  to  purchase  plots  to  be  let  to 
the  working  classes.  It  ia  proposed  still  further  to 
extend  the  functions  and  powers  of  these  Local  Autho- 
rities, 60  that,  if  they  wish,  they  shall  be  enabled 
to  acquire  land  compulsorily  at  a  "  fair  price  "  t  for 
public  purposes,  in  order  that  they  may  re-let  it  in 
the  form  of  gardens,  allotments,  and  small  holdings, 
and,  if  they  choose,  provide  cottages-J  The  tenant  to 
have  security  of  tenure,  so  long  as  the  rent  is  duly 
paid,  and  the  other  conditions  of  tenancy  fulfilled. 
This  proposal  is  supported  on  the  grounds  : — I 
1. — Tliat  it  is  of  the  utmost  social,  economical,  and  jwli- 

*  This  eection  ie  left,  more  or  less,  as  it  Blood  in  former  editions,  tbongji 
in  IS87,  and  again  in  1690,  Allotment  Acts  were  paised  "  to  facilitate  tbi- 
proTigionof  allotments  for  the  labouring  claasea."  !t  is  alleged,  howET«r, 
that  these  Acta  are  so  hedged  about  with  restrictions,  and  giTe  sncli 
opportunities  for  cost  and  delaj,  as  to  make  them  almost  useless  for  pnrpotes 
of  practical  working.  For  the  result  of  the  working  of  the  Acts,  sec 
1'.  P.  810  of  1892. 

A  Small  Holilinga  Act  was  passed  in  1892,  under  which  the  County  Council 
irns  given  power— though  not  compulsorjr  power — to  acquire  land  by  lease 
or  purchase,  to  be  let  or  re-sold  in  Small  Holdings.  The  Coanly  Council  may 
adrance  money  for  the  purchase  of  a  holding.  A  Small  Holding  ia  dcGneil 
as  land  that  exceeds  one  acre,  and  docs  not  exceed  fifty  acres. 

+  A  '*  fair  price "  was  delinGd  by  Ur.  Chamberlain,  at  Hall,  Angnst  6. 
1881i — to  be  "  the  fur  market  valoe,  the  value  which  the  willing  purcbaacr 
would  pay  to  the  willing  seller,  without  sny  addition  for  comptdsory  mle^" 

t  See  also  note  on  "Jtujiicipal  Acquiiitio*  of  Uittartud  InermrHt" 
p.  291. 

II  See  also  the  sections  on  Leatrhold  B»franehUement  aad  on  Entail, 
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ticftl  importance,  to  give  an  interest  in  the  land  to  a  larger 
number  of  persons. 

2. — (ff)  That,  at  present,  in  conseqaence  of  the  monopoly 
which  exists  in  land,  the  labourer  aod  the  artizan  are 
entirely  divorced  from  the  soil,  which  their  labour  makes 
valuable  or  productive.  The  labourer  has  no  chance  of 
obtoinitig  with  his  cottage  a.  reasonable  allotment,  at  a  fair 
rent,  and  with  security  of  tenure  ;  the  artizan,  similarly,  has 
no  opportunity  of  renting  a  small  holding. 

(h)  That  whilst  formerly  the  labourer  used  to  possess 
rights  of  grazing  on  the  roadsides,  commons,  &c.,  this  limd 
has  now  for  the  most  part  been  enclosed. 

3. — That,  consequently,  the  lot  in  life  of  the  ordinary 
labourer  or  artizan  is  "  landless,  joyless,  restless,  hopeless ; " 
a  source  of  evil  to  himself,  and  a  danger  to  the  community 
at  huge. 

4, — (a)  That  the  best  way  of  improving  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes,  is  to  give  them  a  direct  interest  in  the 
soil,  to  make  them  less  dependent,  to  enable  them  to  possess 
a  home,  and  an  interest  to  which  they  can  turn  their  super- 
fluous energies — something  which  will  induce  to  thrift  and 
saving,  and  prevent  waste  and  drunkenness.  This  con  alone 
be  done,  by  giving  them  a  direct  and  secare  interest  in  the 
fruits  of  their  labour. 

(b)  That  it  is  of  little  use  to  uicrease  wages,  or  to  lessen  the 
hours  of  labour,  so  long  as  the  working  man  has  no  fair 
opportunity  of  improving  his  surroundings ;  unless  a  man 
can  alter  his  surroundings,  his  surroundings  will  mould  his 
character. 

(<r)  That  the  possession  of  an  allotment  would  not  inter- 
fere with  the  daily  duties  of  the  labourer  to  his  employer  ; 
while,  by  improving  his  condition,  he  would  become  a  more 
efficient  worker. 
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(d)  That,  thus,  the  workiug  classes  wonld  be  more  hopeful, 
healthy,  prosperoas,  and  conteDt 

5. — (a)  That  the  present  system  lias  resulted  in  au  enor- 
iTious  diminntioQ  in  the  number  of  labourers,  with  the  result 
that  tiie  land  is  not  properly  cultivated.* 

{h)  That  by  planting  the  labourer  on  the  land,  and  by 
giving  him  an  interest  in  it,  he  would  be  induced  to  remain 
iu  the  country  instead  of,  as  now,  migrating  into  the  towns ; 
a  migration  which  results  in  his  own  great  physical  and 
mental  deterioration ;  which  lowers  the  wages  of  the  towns- 
men, and  which  leads  to  the  many  grave  social  eTiIs  arising 
from  overcrowding. 

6. — (a)  That  the  community  at  large  has  a  perfect  right — 
on  paying  fair  compensation — to  resume,  for  its  own  benefit, 
the  land  whith  originally  belonged  to  it. 

(b)  That  the  landowners  hold  their  land  on  the  imphed 
condition  that  it  is  to  be  used  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  whole  community,  and  if  they  will  not, 
or  cannot,  carry  out  their  duty  voluntarily,  they  must  be 
forced  to  do  it,  or  have  it  done  for  them.  In  the  matter  of 
cottages  and  allotments,  they  have  neglected  their  duty.  Few 
landowners  have  a  sufficient  niunber  of  cottages  on  their 
estates,  hardly  any  have  given  allotments. 

(c)  That,  in  the  matter  of  land  especially,  the  State  hn& 
for  too  long  allowed,  and  has  in  lact  encouraged,  the 
interests  of  the  few  to  stand  in  the  way  of,  and  to  override, 
those  of  the  many. 

7. — That  there  would  be  no  confiscation  or  robbery,  as  a 
fair  price,  to  be  settled  by  arbiti'ation  in  case  of  dilute, 
would  be  given  for  any  land  resumed  by  the  community. 

8. — That  experience  shows,  that  without  the  full  posses- 


*  It  is  estimated  thiit  the  labouring  population  oE  the  coantry  (ti»tricl> 
has  duniniBbed  (o  the  extent  of  8tH),000  peisoiis  Uuriug  the  last  fifteen  jcar,. 
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uion  of  compulsory  powers  of  purchase  at  a  "  fair  price,"  the 
Local  Authority  would  be  absolutely  unable  to  acquire  land, 
except  at  an  exorbitant  or  prohibitive  price. 

9. — (a)  That  the  land  system  has  been  an  artificial  one. 
The  State,  by  encouraging  Entails,  Primogeniture,  non- 
division  on  Intestacy,  Sec,  has  done  much  to  foster  land 
monopoly,  and  to  divorce  the  labourer  from  the  soil. 
Merely  to  repeal  these  Land  Laws  would  not  undo  the 
mischief  which  has  been  done. 

(ft)  (By  some.)  That  merely  to  cheapen  and  simplify  the 
transference  of  land,  would  but  tend  to  keep  it  in  the  bands 
of  the  same  class  of  persons,  and  would  probably  result  in 
the  further  purchase  of  land  by  the  ricli,  and  the  increase  in 
the  size  of  estates. 

10. — Tliat  legislation  cannot  do  everything,  and  may  not 
be  successful  in  this  instance,  but  it  ciiii  assist  to  fonu,  to 
strengthen,  to  carry  out  public  opinion.  The  volnutary  system 
has  failed ;  it  is  time  to  see  whetliei-  State  interference  would 
not  attain  the  desired  ends. 

11. — That  the  proposal  is  undoubtedly  a  socialistic  one. 
Bat  Socialism  is  already  incorporated  in  our  laws,  and 
there  are  precedents  in  the  Poor  Laws,  Municipal  Admi- 
nistration, Education  Laws,  Sanitary  Laws,  Artizans'  and 
Labourers'  Dwelhngs  Laws,  and  more  especially  in  the 
Irish  Labourers'  Dwellings  Act.* 

12.— (a)  That  it  is  no  new  thing  to  give  considerable 
discretionary  powers  to  representative  local  authorities,  and 

*  TbiH  Act,  paned  in  1882,  with  the  amending  Acts  of  1S83  and  J885, 
practically  gives  to  Boards  of  Guardians  in  Ireland,  under  the  antboritj  of 
the  Local  Oovemment  Board,  neurl;  all  tbe  powers  in  the  matter  of  pur- 
chase of  land,  erection  of  cottages,  and  letting  of  allotments,  which  arc  noiv 
■lemanded  fot  England  and  Scotland  ;  loans  for  the  parpose  being  made  to 
Ihe  Boards  of  Guardians  by  the  Treaeuiyon  vcrjeasj  terms.  The  Boards  are 
vDftbled  not  only  to  pnrchase  lajid,  to  build  cottages,  and  t«  attach  to  each 
lialf  an  acre  of  land,  but  can  attach  such  plots  to  anj  existing  cottages. 
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the  tendency  of  the  times  is  still  ftirther  to  enlarge  their 
powers. 

(b)  That  there  woald  be  no  compulsion  on  the  Local 
Authority  to  exercise  their  compulsory  powers  ;  thus, 
uuless  the  majority  of  the  IocrI  community  so  desired, 
nothing  vvould  be  done ;  while,  in  every  case,  great  caution 
would  be  exercised  in  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  proviaon 
of  allotments ;  and  public  opinion  would  always  prevent 
excess  in  supply,  or  any  unfair  treatment  of  a  particalar 
landlord. 

13.  —  (a)  That  there  would  be  uo  feai"  of  immovobly  fixing 
a  particulai'  labourer  to  a  particular  spot ;  the  tenant-right 
would  always  be  saleable,  and  tlie  bolder  would  thus  always 
be  able  to  lemove  from  oiie  place  to  another  without  loss. 

(b)  That  the  Local  Authority  would  not  provide  allot- 
ments and  cottages  for  all ;  thus  there  would  never  be  any 
excess  of  labourers  attracted  by  this  menns  to  any  particular 
locality. 

14. — (a)  That  the  labourers  and  artizans  would  be  glad 
and  willing  to  rent  cottages  and  allotments  at  a  fair  rent, 
with  security  of  tenure.  The  habit  and  taste,  however,  for 
ownership  having  been  lost  by  long  disuse,  it  will  only  be 
re-acquired  by  degrees. 

(b)  That  the  offers  made  to  them  now,  and  refused  (from 
whence  some  argue  that  they  do  not  want  allotments),  are 
often  not  genuine ;  no  real  secunty  of  tenure  is  offered, 
and,  as  a  rule,  enormous  rents  are  demanded ;  while  they 
are  made  in  order  to  stave  off  legislation,  for  electioneering 
purposes,  or  from  desire  of  profit.  Until  the  experiment 
has  been  more  fairly  tried,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  failed. 

(c)  That  where  the  system  of  allotments  has  been 
genuinely  carried  out  by  some  enterprising  landlords,  it  has 
l)roved  eminently  successful. 

15. — (a)  That,  the  land  being  acquired  at  a  fair  price, 
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and  let  on  reasonable  terms,  the  cost  would  be  no  burden 
to  the  rates.  That,  even  at  present,  where  land  is  thus  let 
to  the  labourer  or  artizan,  he  is  able  to  make  it  pay — small 
holdings  will  answer  where  large  ones  fail — though  his 
rent  is  high  and  his  security  of  tenure  small. 

{b)  That  the  addition  of  an  allotment  will  enable  him  to 
pay  for  a  better  cottage,  and  to  attain  to  a  mode  of  living 
and  diet  now  unknown  to  him. 

(c)  That  even  if,  in  bad  times,  the  rents  were  not  fully 

paid,t)ie  general  benefit  to  the  community  resulting  from  the 

improved  condition  of  the  working  classes,  would  outweigh 
the  loss  to  the  rates. 

16. — (a)  (By  some.)  That  it  would  be  the  first  great  step 

towards  the  creation  of  a  class  of  peasant  proprietors,  which 

constitutes  the  backbone  of  everj'  country  where  it  exists. 

Tlie  holders  of  allotments  would  be  enabled,  and  have  an 

incentive,  to  save  money. 

(h)  That   though   the   peasant  proprietors    abroad    live 

hard  and  frugal  lives,  it  is  from  preference  and  not  ti-om 

necessity. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended : — 

1. — That  the  Local  Authorities  already  possess  ample 
powers  of  supplying  any  legitimate  and  genuine  demand  for 
cottages  and  gardens. 

2. — (a)  That  while  the  State  has  a  perfect  right,  for 
public  purposes,  and  for  the  general  good,  to  acquire  land 
compulsorily — so  long  as  it  pays  the  full  value — this  power 
should  be  exercised  only  with  great  caution,  and  certainlv 
should  not  be  exercised  for  the  sake  merely  of  a  few 
individuals. 

{b)  That  those  wlin  would  benefit  from  the  proposal 
would  be  merely  those  few  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
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obtain  dwelling  and  allotments,  which  they  would  obtftiii 
at  the  expense  of  the  landowner  and  of  the  general  com- 
munity. 

3. — (a)  That  the  general  community  would  not  benefit, 
but  would  be  injured  by  the  scheme.  Public  confiileace  in 
the  "rights  of  property"  would  be  seriously  shaken,  and 
thus,  instead  of  increasing,  it  would  tend  to  diminish 
wealth,  by  weakening;  tlie  incentives  to  accumulation,  and 
the  means  of  profitable  employment  of  capital.  The  first 
to  suffer  from  this  state  of  things  would  be  the  classes 
whom  it  is  proposed  to  benefit,  for  they  depend  on  employ- 
ment. 

(b)  That  the  landowners  would  suffer  much  from  the 
confiscation  of  property  which  would  take  place.  The 
"fair  price"  which  would  be  given  by  the  arbitrators 
would  never  equal  the  real  value  which  the  landowner  could 
obtain  by  holding  on  to  his  land,  or  by  taking  advantage  of 
a  favourable  moment.  The  price  given  would  not  cover 
the  loss  which  would  ensue  from  the  deterioration  in  value 
of  the  whole  estate,  caused  by  the  arbitrary  seizure  of 
certain  portions  of  it — perhaps  the  most  valuable  portions 
— for  the  erection  of  cottages  or  the  formation  of  allot- 
ments. 

4. — (a)  That  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  as  well  as 
of  the  individual,  that  "  freedom  of  contract,"  "rights of 
property,"  the  principles  of  political  economy,  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  should  be  fully  respected  ;  the  scheme 
would  run  counter  to  them  all. 

(b)  That,  by  creating  a  feeling  of  insecurity  in  the  posses- 
sion of  land,  it  would  diminish  the  desire  of  possesion; 
while  it  would  take  from  the  farmer  the  confidence  he  now 
feels  in  investuig  his  capital  and  labour  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil. 

5. — That     no     legislation     can     possibly     prevent    the 
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enormoas  ineqaalities  of  wealtli  which  will  always  exist 
in  the  world;  vexatious  legislation  can  easily  diminish, 
without  in  any  way  diffusing,  the  total  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity. 

6. — That  a  ceilain  amotint  of  lahour  would  be  irrevocably 
fixed  on  the  Hoil,  in  n  particular  place,  irrespective  of 
Tar3-ing  needs  and  fluctuating  local  demands,  and  the 
labom*er  himself  would  be  hindered  from  freely  migrating  to 
wherever  he  could  best  obtain  work  and  wages. 

7. — (a)  That  experience  has  shown  that  labourers  and 
ftitizans  do  not  want,  and  cannot  afford,  to  rent  allotments 
or  good  dwellings.  Such  experiments  as  have  been  made 
in  that  direction  hare  mostly  failed. 

(b)  That  where  the  fai-mer,  who  has  capital  and  intelligence, 
now  fails,  the  working  man  certainly  would  not  succeed  in 
earning  enough  to  pay  a  fair  rent  for,  and  to  keep  up  a 
cottage  and  allotment.  At  present,  as  a  rule,  the  rent  of 
the  cottage  is  nominal ;  to  make  them  a  pecuniary  success, 
the  rents  would  have  to  he  raised  to  a  point  prohibitive 
to  the  ordinaiy  labourer. 

(c)  That  land  cannot  be  x*i'o'it&b1y  bought  to  be  let  in 
cottages  and  allotments ;  and  more  especially  would  this  be 
the  case  where  the  purchaser  was  an  uneconomical  and 
routine -ridden  public  body.  \  labourer,  if  be  undertook  to 
pay  the  rent  which  must  be  demanded  in  order  to  save  a 
loss,  would  soon  fall  into  arreai-s ;  there  would  be  nothing 
to  prevent  bis  exhausting  the  holding,  and  there  would  be 
great  difficulty  in  forcing  payment  of  the  rent,  or  in  evicting 
him  if  in  arrears. 

(d)  That,  thus,  the  cost  of  the  scheme  to  the  rates  would 
be  very  considerable  ;  and  a  few  would  be  subsidised  at  the 
expense  of  the  many. 

8. — (a)  That  it  would  constitute  an  interference  with  the 
labour  market,  and  affect  the  rate  of  wages.     Wages  would 
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not  rise,  wliile  the  labourer  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  an 
increased  rent  for  bis  cottage  and  allotment,  his  low  rent 
being  at  present  "considered  "  in  his  wages. 

(b)  That  the  farmers,  and  other  employers,  would  not  be 
able  to  afford  to  pay  as  high  wages  as  before  to  those  who 
would  now  be  giving  much  of  their  time  and  euergj  Ui' 
their  own  land. 

9. — (a)  That,  on  the  whole,  the  landowners  have  dealt 
very  well  with  the  labourers. 

(fi)  That  the  lot  of  the  labourer  was  never  better  than  it 
i*  now. 

10. — That  public  expectations  would  be  mised  which  could 
not  be  fulfilled ;  and  there  would  be  much  disappointment 
and  irritation. 

11. — That  the  diminution  of  population  in  the  agricultural 
districts  is  due,  not  to  the  action  of  the  land  laws,  bnt  to 
llie  introduction  of  machinery,  to  the  extension  of  pastuntc^e, 
and  to  ths  disastrous  depression  in  agriculture,  consequent 
on  the  abolition  of  the  Com  Laiss. 

12. — [a)  That,  on  the  part  of  the  Local  Autliority,  there 
would  be  great  temptation  to  jobbery  and  political  corruption, 
both  in  .the  purchase  of  land,  &c.,  and  ia  the  selection  of 
tenants. 

(b)  That  it  would  place  enormous  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  Local  Authority  to  injure  or  annoy  any  particular  land- 
lord, against  whom  there  might  be  a  personal  or  public 
prejudice;  while  the  power  would  be  also  wielded  for  pur- 
poses otiier  than  the  legitimate  one  of  acquiring  necessar\- 
land. 

13. — (a)  That  the  Local  Authority  would  become  itself 
a  landlord ;  and  a  corporate  body  is  always,  and  is  bound 
to  be,  much  stricter  in  its  dealings  with  its  tenant  than 
the  ordinary  landlord. 

((»)  That  it  would  have  very  great  difficulty  in  deciding 
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between  the  respective  demands  of  rival  claimants  to  cot- 
tages and  allotments. 

14. — That,  with  security  of  tenure  and  fair  rents, 
the  right  of  &ee  sale  of  the  tenant's  interest  would  gradually 
spring  up,  and  the  Local  Authority  would  soon  lose  nil 
control  over  the  disposal  of  the  allotments. 

15. — That  if  men  are  to  be  set  up  in  one  form  of 
business  by  the  State,  at  the  expense  of  the  community, 
the  demand  will  be  raised  to  extend  this  privilege  to 
others. 

16. — (a)  That  experimental  legislation,  such  as  this, 
would  probably  do  more  harm  than  good. 

(b)  That  the  interference  of  the  State  would  discourage 
voluntary  effort,  and  thus,  lq  the  end,  less  and  not  more  will 
be  accomplished  in  the  desired  direction. 

17.  (The  "laissez  faire"  argument.) — That,  at  present, 
there  is  altogether  too  much  legislation  and  demand  for 
legislation.  Things  are  better  done  by  voluntary  means 
and  voluntary  agencies,  by  brining  public  opinion  to  bear, 
than  by  hasty  legislation. 
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It  is  proposed  that  the  urban  leaseholder,  holding  a 
lease  of  which  twenty  yearsf  are  still  unexpired  (or 
'  for  lives '),  should  have  the  power  of  pm-chasing  the 
freehold  of  his  house  at  a  fair  price ;  or,  at  his  option, 
pay  a  perpetual  rent-charge  ia  lieu  thereof.  The 
price,  in  case  of  dispute,  to  be  decided  by  the  Count)' 
Court.  The  purchase,  or  perpetuity,  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  the  lease,  to  be  subject  to  any  covenants  or 
restrictions  contained  in  the  lease,  except  in  regard  to 
structural  alterations. 

This  proposal  is  upheld  on  the  grounds : — 

1. — (a)  That  as  propei-ty — especially  landed  property — is 
held  more  or  leas  at  the  convenience  of  the  community  at 
large,  the  State  has  always  a  right  to  lay  down  and  to  van- 
the  terms  on  ivhich  it  shall  be  held. 

*  In  connection  with  tbis  subject,  the  reader  is  recommended  to  refer  to 
the  First  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the  Woiting 
Classes,  1885,  especially  t<i  pp.  11,  22,  and  69  ;  to  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Town  Holdings  Committee  1S8T  and  1SS8  ;  to  Leasehold  Enfranckit- 
mfitl,  by  Mr.  H.  Broodhurst,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  B.  T.  Beid,  M.P.,  and  lo  the 
replj  under  the  Bome  title  b;  Mr.  Arthur  DnderhilL  See  also  the  section  on 
"  Allotments  Extension." 

t  Many  pcreons  would  desire  to  sec  the  powers  extended  to  all  boii&  Gde 
tenants  holding  lenses  of  s  year  or  longer. 
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(&)  That  the  State,  as  representing  the  commnnity  at 
large,  has  a  right,  for  the  general  benefit,  to  interfere  with 
the  monopoly  of  a  few  individuals. 

2. — (a)  That  it  would  not  be  an  interference  with  true 
"freedom  of  contract,"  but  with  a  monopoly.  Freedom  of 
contract  cannot  exist  where,  as  in  this  case,  the  two  parties 
are  not  on  terms  of  equality.  In  the  case,  of  land  used  for 
residential  purposes,  especially  in  certain  parts  of  London 
and  in  other  large  towns,  the  monopoly  is  almost  absolute ; 
the  householder  has  practically  no  choice  of  locality,  and 
the  freeholder  can  exact  his  own  terms.  This  monopoly 
must  become  ever  greater  as  population  increases  in  ever}' 
centre  of  trade,  industry,  and  feshion. 

(6)  That  even  where  freedom  of  contract  does  exist,  it  can 
be  over-ridden  on  grounds  of  public  policy ;  and  there  are, 
in  every  department  of  life,  many  precedents  for  so  over- 
riding it. 

(c)  That,  in  the  case  of  railways,  artizans'  dwellings, 
street  improvements,  &c.,  compulsory  purchase  is  of  every- 
day occurrence. 

(d)  That,  in  the  case  of  copyholds,  the  State  has  already 
stepped  in  and  has  enabled  any  copyholder  to  enfranchise  his 
land,  with  or  without  the  assent  of  the  landlord. 

3. — (a)  That  the  present  absorption  of  town  property  in  a 
few  hands  is  mijust  and  injurious,  and  constitutes  a  serious 
social  danger ;  while,  as  leases  gradually  fall  in,  the  anomaly 
will  become  more  marked,  and  the  danger  to  property  will 
consequently  be  increased. 

(6)  That  it  is  better  to  accept  a  moderate  measure, 
tending  (without  injustice)  to  the  greater  sub-division  of  real 
property,  rather  than  to  postpone  reform  until  the  absorption 
of  town  property  in  a  few  hands  has  become  so  unendurable 
that  measures  far  more  revolutionary  are  inevitable, 

4. — That  to  give  power  to  the  leaseholder  to  purchase  the 
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freehold  of  his  house  would  involve  no  confiscation  of  pro- 
perty, as  a  fail'  price  would  be  paid. 

6. — (a)  That,  on  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  the 
present  system  of  leases  subjects  the  leaseholder  to  periodic 
conflscation  of  property  without  compensation.  The  value 
of  the  house  for  which  he  has  paid,  and  of  his  improvements 
(often  insisted  on  by  the  landlord)  is  never  actually  exhausted 
by  the  end  of  the  lease. 

(6)  That,  at  the  end  of  the  lease,  the  property,  however 
little  exhausted,  passes  absolutely  to  the  landlord,  who 
either  enters  into  possession  without  compensation  to  the 
tenant,  or  renews  the  lease  at  an  increased  rent.* 

(c)  That  the  landlord,  at  the  end  of  the  terra,  without 
having  himself  meanwhile  expended  a  sixpence  on  the  pro- 
perty, is  enabled  to  charge  an  increased  rent,  either  because 
of  the  actual  expenditure  of  capital  by  the  tenant,  or  by 
reason  of  the  natural  increase  of  value  (the  "unearned 
increment ")  which  has  taken  place,  the  resnlt  of  the  capital, 
labour,  thrift,  enterprise,  and  rating  of  the  individual  and 
neighbouring  occupiers-i" 

(d)  That  more  especially  does  confiscation  take  place  in 
the  case  of  a  tradesman  who  has  worked  up  a  business,  and 
to  whom  removal  means  loss  of  connection.  As  he  has  no 
legal  means  of  acquiring  his  ireehold,  he  is,  when  bia  lease 
falls  in,  at  the  mercy  of  the  landlord,  who  can  exact  what 
premium  or  additional  rent  he  pleases ;  can,  in  fact,  force 
him  to  pm'chase  the  goodwill  which  he  has  himself 
created. I 


*  raid  ofteo  in  the  form  ot  a  fine  or  premium, 

■f  See  section,  Ground  Bentt. 

%  In  order  to  meet  the  particular  point  of  the  abcorptioD  by  the  owner. 
vEithout  compensation,  of  the  occupying  tenant's  improvementB.  if  is  pro- 
posed (apart  from  aiir  question  of  teascboid  en f ranch isemeat)  tn  extend  the 
priuciple  of  the  Agiiculturftl  Holdingii  Act  of  1883  (sec  p.  22B>  to  Toini 
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6. — (a)  That  the  system  of  "building  leases,"  to  whicli 
the  system  of  leaseholds  gives  rise,  still  further  aggravates 
the  evil  of  the  monopoly,  by  placing  town  dwellers  at  the 
mercy  of  the  freeholder  and  builder ;  thus  enabling  these 
latter  to  charge  exorbitant  rents,  to  absorb  the  capital  of  the 
tenants  without  compensation,  and  to  impose  restrictive 
and  irksome  conditions,  which  totally  prevent  improvement 
of  the  property. 

(A)  That  as  the  builder  has  not  only  to  receive  a  fair 
interest  on  his  outlay,  but  also  such  a  return  as  will  replace 
his  capital  within[|a  limited  number  of  years,  be  must  charge 
an  enormous  rent  in  order  to  recoup  himself. 

7. — (a)  That  while  it  is  perfectly  true  that  on  large  pro- 
perties the  system  of  leaseholds  enables  the  freeholder  to 
deal  with  and  to  improve  the  estate  more  freely,  these  advan- 
tages are  too  dearly  purchased.  The  existing  system 
enables  him  for  a  fixed  period  to  impose  any  restrictions 
he  pleases  on  the  use  or  enjoyment  of  the  property ;  and 
thus  places  large  tracts  of  houses,  sometimes  whole  towns, 
at  the  mercy  of  one  man,  and  gives  him  an  undue  power 
over  his  fellow  citizens. 

(b)  That  the  possibility  of  a  general  improvement  by  the 
freeholder  of  a  particular  propeiiy  at  some  distant  date  when 
all  the  existing  leases  shall  have  fallen  in,  has  practically  the 
effect  of  postponing  any  improvements  until  that  time  arrives. 
Continuous  improvement  by  the  tenant  is  sacrificed  to  an 
hypothetical  general  improvement  twenty  or  thirty  years 
hence. 

8. — (a)  That  the  conditions  usually  imposed  in  building 
leases  are  not  only  irksome  to  the  occupier,  but  tend  in- 

Hotdings  ;  and  to  give  the  tenant,  at  the  cad  of  hU  lease,  a,  right  to  com- 
pensation lor  the  then  volae  o(  aucb  bonft  Me  improTementa  aa  be  tnaj- 
b»Te  made,  and  which  hare  added  to  the  petmaaeat  letting  votae  of  the 
premise*. 
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definitely  to  delay  progress  and  improTement  in  town 
property. 

{b)  That  even  where  the  tenant  is  prepared  to  take  the 
rislc,  all  manner  of  obstacles  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  his 
making  improvements.  Leave,  as  a  rule,  is  difficult  to 
obtain,  while  a  deterrent  system  of  fines  and  fees  very  fre- 
quently prevails. 

9. — That  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  providing  against 
such  use  being  made  of  the  purchased  house,  as  would 
adversely  affect  the  value  or  comfort  of  the  neighbotuing 
property.  The  Local  Authority,  moreover,  has  power  to 
prevent  a  man  &om  putting  his  house  to  uses  likely  to 
cause  injary  or  annoyance  to  his  neighbours. 

10. — (a)  That  the  shortness  of  the  usualj  building  lease, 
and  the  system  whereby  the  freeholder  comes  into  the  whole 
of  the  reversionary  interest  in  the  house,  causes  houses  to 
be  cheaply  and  badly  built ;  for  they  are  constructed  of  a 
nature  not  to  outlast  the  term  of  the  lease.  Consequently 
"jerrj'  built"  houses  are  run  up,  to  the  injury  of  the  occu- 
pier and  to  the  annoyance  of  the  neighbours. 

(b)  That,  similarly,  the  leaseholder  is  discouraged  from 
making  any  repairs  or  improvements  of  a  permanent  natnre. 

((')  That  where  it  is  a  condition  of  the  lease  that  the 
houses  must  be  substantially  built,  the  additional  outlay 
thereby  involved  forces  the  builder  to  charge  largely  in- 
creased rents ;  money  which  ultimately  goes  into  the  pockets 
of  the  landlord. 

11. — (o)  That  during  the  "  fag  end "  of  a  lease  the 
houses  necessarily  fall  into  great  disrepair,  to  the  injury  of 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  general  community — for  the 
leaseholder  will  not,  and  the  freeholder  cannot,  expend 
money  on  keeping  them  in  a  proper  state  of  repair. 

(b)  That  more  particularly  is  this  the  case  in  the  poorer 
and    DXist    overcrowded     quarters    of     London.       There, 
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especially,  the  "fag  ends"  of  leases  are  bought  np  by 
speculative  middlemeu,  who  turn  teuement  houses  ioto 
lodging  houses,  overcrowd  them,  exact  the  highest  rents, 
and  fulfil  none  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  which 
oaght  to  devolve  on  the  landlord. 

(<;)  That  this  baneful  system  of  middlemen  (to  a  large 
eictent  the  creation  of  the  terminable  leasehold  system),  is 
greatly  encouraged  by  tlie  fact  that  those  houses  on  an 
estate,  of  which  the  leases  Arst  fall  in,  are  usually  re-leased 
for  short  periods  only. 

12, — That  thus — by  causing  houses  to  be  ill-built,  by  pre- 
venting them  from  being  kept  in  a  proper  state  of  repair,  by 
preventing  old  houses  from  being  pulled  down  and  new  ones 
built  in  their  place, — the  present  system  causes  great  waste 
of  capital,  danger  to  health,  overcrowding,  and  excessive 
rents. 

13. — That,  while  it  ought  to  he  to  the  dii-ect  pecuniary 
interest  of  some  one  person  that  each  house  should  be  well 
built,  and  be  maintained  in  a  proper  condition,  there  is, 
under  the  present  system,  throughout,  a  dual  (sometimes  a 
treble)  and  antagonistic,  and  at  some  periods  a  mutually 
paralysing  ownership  in  the  same  property. 

14. — That  the  ordinary  system  of  leases  has  led  to  tlie 
worse  evil  of  "  leases  for  life,"  which  paralyses  all  the 
energies  of  the  lessee,  and  causes  stagnation  of  enterprise ; 
no  one  is  foolish  enough  to  make  improvements  wlien  the 
period  of  their  ownership  depends  merely  on  the  life  of 
another. 

15. — (a)  That  under  the  existing  system  the  occupier, 
however  anxious  he  may  be  to  purchase  bis  freehold,  has, 
usually,  no  chance  of  being  able  to  do  so. 

(6)  That  the  prospect  of  becoming  the  owner  of  his 
home,  and  the  knowledge  that  such  improvements  as  he 
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made  would  be  for  his  own  use  and  benefit,  would  conduce  to 
industry  Hnd  thrift  in  the  leaseholder. 

16. — (a)  That  a  man  can,  if  need  be,  borrow  more  easily 
and  cheaply  for  the  purchase  of  a  freehold  than  for  that  of  a 
leasehold  house. 

(b)  That  as  there  would  be  no  compulsion,  the  tenant 
would  presumably  not  purchase  unless  his  means  permitted 
liim  to  do  so. 

(c)  That,  as  now,  where  freeholds  are  pui-chaseable,  and 
as  in  the  case  of  leasehold  houses,  societies  would  be  formed 
to  enable  working  men  to  purchase  their  freeholds  by  the 
payment  of  small  instalments. 

17. — That  there  would  be  no  interference  with  short 
leases  or  temporary  arrangements,  or  with  honses  bona  fide 
used  by  the  owner  for  his  own  purposes.  But  to  grant  a 
lease  for  over  twenty  years  jmphes  that  the  transaction  is 
not  a  temporary  one,  and  that  the  property  is  being  used 
cliiefly  as  a  source  of  income.  There  would  be  no  real 
infringement  on  the  rights  of  property  by  the  compulsorj- 
purchase  of  the  ground  rent  at  a  fair  price. 

18. — That  as  building  land  is  much  more  valuable  than 
agricultural  land,  owners  would  not  refuse  to  apply  suitable 
plots  to  building  purposes ;  while  further  legislation  could,  if 
necessary,  be  introduced  to  prevent  such  an  abuse  of  the 
rights  of  property. 

19.^That  the  system  of  terminable  leaseholds  reheves 
ground  landlords  from  their  due  share  of  local  taxation.* 

20. — That  the  system  of  leaseholds,  by  depriving  the 
occupier  of  all  feeUng  of  ownership,  minimises  his  interest 
in  local  affairs,  and  in  his  citizenship. 

21. — (a)  That  the  leasehold  system  is  of  comparatively 
modern  date. 

•  See  section,  Ground  Sent*. 
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Qt)  TkaX  the  system  is  confined  to  certain  districts  only 
in  England. 

(c)  That  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Continent, 
and  the  United  States^  the  systeni  of  leasehold  tenancy  does 
not  exist. 

22. — That,  unless  the  proposal  be  made  retrospective,  the 
evils  of  the  leasehold  system  will  continue  unabated  during 
the  period  of  the  existing  leases — 60,  60,  or  70  years. 

23. — That  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  leasehold 
enfranchisement  would  not  stand  iu  the  way  of  the  muni- 
cipalisation  of  land  (or  of  the  "unearned  increment'"); 
indeed,  it  would  be  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  into  the 
existing  monopolist  system. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  contended : — 

1. — That  the  proposal  would  involve  a  gross  interference 
with  the  rights  of  property. 

2. — (a)  That  it  is  very  inexpedient  that  Parliament 
should  interfere  with  the  ordinaiy  operations  of  trade ;  and, 
unless  under  very  exceptional  circumstances,  no  interference 
with  "  freedom  of  contract  "  should  be  permitted. 

(6)  That  there  is  no  monopoly  involved.  The  house- 
holder is  at  liberty  to  live  where  he  likes,  and  the  contract 
into  which  he  enters  is  but  a  fair  market  transaction. 

3. — fa)  That  State  interference  with  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty mnst  only  be  in  the  interests  of  the  general  com- 
munity. In  this  case,  the  State  would  be  interfering  with 
the  rights  of  certain  individoals  in  order  to  benefit,  not  the 
community  at  large,  but  merely  certain  other  individuals. 

(6)  That  thus  would  be  created  a  very  dangerous  prece- 
dent for  subsequent  spoliation  of  property. 

4. — (a)  That  the  adoption  of  the  proposal  would  in- 
jurioasly  affect  national  and  local  prosperity  and  improve- 
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ment,  by  placing  restrictions  on  the  free  exerciae,  develop- 
ment, and  investment  of  capital. 

{b)  That,  moreover,  it  woidd  induce  freeholders  to  limit 
their  leases  to  under  twenty  years,  and  would  thus  seriously 
aggravate,  and  in  no  way  alleviate,  the  evils  of  the  leasehold 
system.  Yet,  if  the  plan  were  applied  to  all  leases  how- 
ever short,  it  would  put  an  end  to  many  of  the  most  neces- 
sary and  convenient  operations  of  trade  and  social  life. 

6. — That  the  interests  of  the  landlord  in  the  case  of  a 
copyhold  and  of  a  freehold  property  are  totally  distinct.  In 
the  former  case,  a  simple  pecuniary  interest  alone  is  in- 
volved, and  permissive  redemption  is  legitimate  enough. 

6. — {a)  That  if  the  State  interferes  with  the  rights  of 
property,  it  must  take  care  that  full  compensaUon  be  given 
to  the  individual  who  is  expropriated. 

(b)  That,  in  other  cases  of  legislatively  compulsory  sale,  a 
considerable  bonus  is  allowed,  in  addition  to  tlie  market 
value.  Under  the  proposal  now  made,  no  such  bonus  is  to 
be  given — tlie  price  ia  to  be  that  which  a  wiUing  seller  would 
accept  from  a  willing  buyer. 

7. — (a)  That,  in  estimating  the  price,  the  prospective 
value  of  the  freehold,  which  represents  much  to  the  free- 
holder, but  of  which  the  actual  market  price  is  small,  would 
not  and  could  not  be  adequately  taken  into  account  by  the 
arbitrators. 

(b)  That  the  freeholder  receives  for  very  many  years  but 
a  small  fixed  annual  sum,  and  is  deprived  of  any  share  in  the 
"  unearned  increment "  of  his  property.  It  is  but  just, 
therefore,  that  he  should  ultimately  benefit  from  the  im- 
proved value  of  his  own  estate. 

8. — (a)  That  improvements  made  by  the  owner  to  the 
whole  property  (streets,  roads,  open  spaces,  and  general 
improvement  of  the  neighbourhood)  would  not  be  adequately 
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taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  value  of  a  particular 
house. 

(6)  That,  moreover,  the  general  value  of  the  estate  would 
be  seriously  deteriorated  by  the  purchase  of  some  plots 
and  not  of  others ;  while  the  freeholder  would  probably  be 
left  with  the  least  valuable  and  saleable  portions  of  the 
estate  on  his  hands.  The  loss  occasioned  by  "  severance  " 
would  not  be  susceptible  of  valuation  in  the  case  of  in- 
dividual houses,  aud  no  compensation  would  be  given, 
though  to  the  freeholder  the  loss  would  be  very  serious. 

(c)  That,  further,  a  tenant,  after  purchasing,  might  pro- 
ceed to  apply  bis  premises  to  some  trade  which  would  in- 
juriously affect  the  value  of  the  surrounding  houses  ;  or  he 
might  purchase  with  a  view  of  forcing  the  freeholder,  under 
threat  of  turning  the  bouse  to  some  obnoxious  purpose,  to 
re-pui^ihase  at  an  exorbitant  price. 

9. — That  the  piu-chnser,  and  each  purchaser,  having 
power  to  buy  at  any  time  during  the  long  period  of  the 
duration  of  his  lease,  would  choose  his  own  moment,  and 
take  advantage  of  a  time  of  low  prices  to  purchase  his 
freehold  cheaply;  the  seller  would  have  no  corresponding 
advantage. 

10. — That  the  purchase  being  carried  out  piece-meal,  the 
owner  would  be  subject  to  repeated  trouble,  annoyance,  aud 
expense  in  the  settlement  of  each  case. 

11. — (a)  That  it  would  force  the  owner  to  produce  and 
prove  his  title,  to  reveal  his  debts  and  encumbrances, 
and  might  thus  do  him  serious  injury ;  while,  after  all, 
the  lessee  might  not  proceed  with  the  purchase. 

(&)  That  every  enfranchisement  would  lead  to  costly 
Utigation. 

12. — That  thus,  in  manifold  ways,  the  freeholder  would 
be  seriously  injured  ;  part  of  his  property  would  be  trans- 
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ferred  to  the  lessee,  he  votdd  not  receive  full  compensation 
for  bis  loss,  and  the  rights  of  property  nould  be  infringed. 

IS. — ^Tbat  if  fair  and  full  compensation  were  granted,  the 
tenant  would  be  no  better  off  than  before  ;  the  benefit  he  looks 
to  is  to  be  obtained  only  at  the  expense  of  the  freeholder. 

14, — (a)  That,  nnder  the  existing  system,  the  tenant 
purchases  or  leases  his  bouse  on  much  less  onerous  terms, 
in  consequence  of  its  being  a  wasting  property,  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  There  is  thus  no  confiscation  of  the 
property  of  the  leaseholder. 

(6)  That  where  improvements  are  made  by  the  tenant,  be 
makes  them  with  the  full  knowledge  that  his  right  in  them 
will  expire  with  liis  lease. 

15. — That  few  tenants  would  be  able  to  raise  the  necessary 
capital  for  the  purchase  of  the  freehold  ;  or,  if  able  to  do  so, 
they  would,  in  many  cases,  be  so  crippled  that  they  would  be 
unable  to  effect  necessary'  or  advantageous  improvements. 

16. — That,  OS  a  matter  of  fact,  unless  a  readjustment  of 
ground-rents  were  first  made,  any  system  of  assessing 
compensation  on  the  value  of  a  particular  ground-rent  would 
be  grossly  unjust,  for,  in  many  cases,  it  would  affoi'd  no  true 
criterion  of  the  value  of  the  lessee's  interest,  the  ground-rents, 
on  large  properties,  being,  as  a  rule,  arbitrarily  divided  among 
the  lots.* 

17.^-(a)  That,  at  the  best,  the  class  of  house-landlords 
would  not  disappear;  the  place  of  the  large  freeholders 
would  be  taken  by  small  freeholders. 

*  -'  The  rciiBOD  far  this  appareatlyecccDtric  procedaie  is  as  follows : — Tbc 
pisctioc  is  to  sGcuTo  the  total  lent  pajable  to  the  landowner  aa  caxij  is 
possible,  by  appotUoniDg  comparatively  high  rente  to  the  houaes  first  built ; 
the  cunacquence  of  coarse  being  that,  as  the  agreement  is  gradually  irorked 
oat,  very  low  or  even  noninbl  groand-reuts  are  reserved  in  the  leases  of  the 
bonses  Ifuit  bailt ;  and  thas  two  identical  houses  on  the  same  celfLte  are  oltoi 
Babjcct  to  widely  different  groand-rents." — Underbill,  Letutkold  EitfniK- 
ehitenimt,  p.  39. 
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(b)  That  the  large  freeholder  is,  aa  a  rule,  more  generous 
and  far-sighted  than  the  small ;  more  amenable  to  public 
opinion,  and  more  able  and  willing  to  undertake  general 
improvements. 

18. — (a)  That,  the  public  improvements  now  nndertaken 
initially,  or  when  the  estate  again  falls  into  the  hands  of 
the  owner,  and  which  benefit  the  property,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, without  any  cost  to  the  rates, — such  as  making 
roads,  setting  back  fronts,  structural  improvements,  giving 
land  for  scliools  and  churches,  &c.,  itc, — would  be  dis- 
couraged or  prevented. 

{b)  That  the  power  to  deal  as  a  whole  with  an  urban 
estate  on  the  termination  of  the  leases,  is  often  absolutely 
essential  to  dealing  with  it  at  all  to  advantage.  The  sale  of 
the  freeholds  of  a  few  detached  houses  would  i-ender  it 
absolutely  impossible  to  carry  out  plans  for  rebuilding  or 
improving,  which  would  be  not  only  to  the  profit  of  the  free- 
holder, but  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

19.— (a)  That  the  restrictions  on  use  imposed  on  lease- 
hold houses,  on  well  managed  estates,  are  to  the  advantage 
of  the  whole  of  the  tenants.  They  give  absolute  secm-ity 
to  each  tenant  that  he  will  not  be  injured  or  annoyed  by  bis 
neighbours. 

(t)  That  restrictions  on  use  could  not  be  imposed  in- 
definitely ;  and,  if  imposed  only  for  a  limited  time,  they 
would  be  but  a  temporary  safeguard.  At  present,  the 
tenants  and  the  freeholder  are  protected  from  a  nuisance  by 
the  full  control  which  the  latter  possesses  over  his  own 
property ;  a  portion  of  the  freehold  of  the  estate  once  passe<l 
out  of  his  hands,  his  power  would  be  gone. 

(c)  That,  at  present,  public-houses  are  often  suppressed 
as  the  leases  fall  in ;  under  the  proposed  system,  the  brewers, 
who  are  usually  the  actual  lessees,  would  buy  up  the  free- 
bold,  and  thus  perpetuate  the  nuisance. 
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'20. — That  tliDs  important  benefits  would  be  lost  to  the 
commimity  for  tbe  benefit  of  a  comparatively  limited  number 
of  individnals. 

21. — (u)  That  ttimsv  boildings  and  scamped  work  are 
unknown  on  large  freehold  properties,  substantial  buildings 
are  there  insisted  on. 

(h)  That  the  builder  is  cot  only  bound,  under  contract 
with  the  freeholder,  to  erect  substantial  dwellings,  and,  under 
Buildings  Acts  and  local  statutes,  to  make  them  safe  and 
sanitari',  but  he  must  erect  good  houses  in  order  to  be  able 
to  sell  them. 

(c)  That,  as  a  rule,  the  houses  on  leasehold  estates  are 
pulled  down  and  replaced  by  better  and  more  modem 
buildings,  long  before  tbey  become  in  the  least  uninhabitable. 
The  system  ensures  complete  periodic  renovation. 

{d)  That  the  individual  freeholder  would,  as  a  rule,  neither 
be  in  a  position,  nor  would  he  desire,  to  pull  down  and 
rebuild  his  house,  until  forced  to  do  so  by  efflux  of  time ; 
and,  thus,  the  existence  of  old  houses  which  ought  to  be 
pulled  down  is  prolonged. 

22. — (a)  That  as  the  landlord  can  insist  on  the  tenant 
keeping  the  property  in  repair,  a  freeholder  in  reversion  is 
much  more  likely  to  take  care  that  the  property  is  kept  in 
proper  repair,  than  is  a  freeholder  in  possession  who  will  liave 
himself  to  pay  for  any  repairs. 

(b)  That,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  leasehold  property  is,  as  a 
rale,  in  a  much  better  state  of  repair  than  small  freehold 
property. 

(c)  That,  in  American  cities,  where  small  freeholders 
abound,  there  is  as  much  poverty,  overcrowding,  and 
wretchedness  as  in  the  large  towns  of  England ;  proving 
that  the  existence  of  leaseholds  is  not  the  caose  of  the  evil. 

23. — (a)  That  the  worst  cases  of  insanitary,  overcrowded, 
and   uninhabitable   tenements   exist   in  the  case  of  those 
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houses  which,  being  let  on  short  terms  only,  would  not  be 
affected  by  a  system  of  leasehold  enfrauchisement. 

(b)  That  it  is  the  working  classes  who  suffer  most  &om 
the  system  of  leaseholds.  But  they,  being  for  the  moat  part 
merely  weekly  or  monthly  tenants,  would  in  no  way  benefit 
from  the  proposed  change. 

(c)  That  they  would,  on  the  contrary,  suffer  special  injury, 
inasmuch  as  the  system  of  farming  tenements  and  tmning 
them  into  lodging  houses,  provides  a  larger  amount  of 
accommodation  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case.  And,  whereas  they  now  often  combine  to  form  build- 
ing clubs,  in  order  to  erect  a  block  of  houses  on  long  leases, 
the  change,  by  preventing  long  leases,  and  the  carrying  out 
of  comprehensive  building  schemes,  would  prevent  this ;  and 
they  could  not  afford  to  buy  their  freeholds. 

24. — (a)  That,  instead  of  diminishing,  the  change  would 
aggravate  the  evils  of  high  rents  and  overcrowding,  for  rich 
owners  would  not  be  so  anxious  to  build,  and,  in  many 
cases,  would  altogether  refuse  to  let  their  land  on  building 
leases. 

(6)  That  even  if  the  proposed  reform  tended  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  a  particular  class  of  middleman,  they  would  crop 
up  in  a  worse  form  elsewhere.  The  working-man  lessee, 
especially,  would  be  tempted  to  sell  liis  reversionary  interest 
in  the  purchase  of  the  freehold  to  some  speculative  middle- 

25. — (a)  That  leasehold  enfranchisement  would  entirely 
destroy  the  present  verj-  convenient  system  of  division  of 
labour  and  risk,  under  which  the  freeholder  supplies  the 
land,  and  the  builder  erects  the  buildings,  develops  the 
property,  and  re-sells  to  the  leaseholder. 

(6)  That  it  would  seriously  interfere  with  the  power  of 
raising  money  on  the  property  on  reasonable  terms,  by  in- 
trodacing  uncertainty  and  insecurity. 
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26. — (a)  That  a  vast  number  of  persons  hold  groimd-reuts 
simply  as  a  secure  iuvestment,  or  have  advanced  money  on 
them  ;  and  these  would  suffer,  not  only  from  the  depreciation 
in  marketable  value  that  would  take  place,  but  from  the  fact 
that,  instead  of  a  perpetual  and  increasingly  valuable  security, 
they  would  possess  an  investment  repayable,  and  repayable 
in  driblets,  at  the  option  of  the  leaseholders. 

{b)  That  great  difficulty  would  ai-ise  in  assessing  the  com- 
parative claims  of  mortgages,  settlements,  &c.,  charged  on 
freeholds  where  some  tenants  purehased  and  others  did 
not. 

27. — That  the  State  would  be  called  upon  to  advance 
money  on  easy  (and  unremunerative)  terms  to  leaseholders, 
to  enable  them  to  purchase  their  freeholds. 

28. — That  in  any  case  the  proposal  should  not  be  retro- 
spective, for  that  would  be  to  insert  into  a  bargain  advan- 
tnges,  to  one  side  alone,  which  were  not  taken  into  account 
when  the  bargain  was  struck. 

29. — (a)  (By  some.)  That  leasehold  enfranchisement— 
the  acquisition  of  land  by  individuals — is  contrary  to  the 
tendency  of  the  times,  and  would  throw  additional  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  accomplishing  the  mtmicipalisation  of  land.* 

(h)  That  it  is  inspired  by  a  narrow  spirit  of  class  legis- 
lation ;  the  community  at  large  would  be  in  a  woi-se  position 
than  before. 

■  Sec  note,  p.  281. 
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Since  1552,  wbea  the  first  Licensing  Act  was  passed,  a 
vast  amount  of  legislation  has  from  time  to  time  been 
promulgated,  dealing  with  the  different  questions  connected 
with  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  aim  of  this 
legislation  has  usually  been  to  restrict  and  safeguard  the 
trade  by  checking  and  regulating  its  dealings,  with  a  idew 
to  diminish  drunkeuneES,  and  to  preserve  public  order  and 
morality;  on  the  principle,  that  the  State  may  interfere 
with  a  trade  in  order  to  keep  people  out  of  harm's  way,  even 
though  that  trade  does  not  itself  trespass  ou  any  individual 
rights. 

As  long  ago  as  1871,  Mr.  Bruce  (Lord  Aberdare)  introduced 
a  comprehensive  measure  of  reform,  whichwas  intended  : — To 
repeal  in  whole,  or  iu  part,  forty  or  fifty  Acts  of  Parliament 
relating  to  liquor  traffic ;  to  abolish  the  right  of  appeal  from 
thedecisionof  the  local  licensing  justices;  toenforce  greater 
care  in  the  issue  of  new  licences;  to  provide  that  all  new 
licences  should  be  advertised,  and  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
ratepayers,  a  majority  of  three-fifths  to  possess  the  power  of 
vetoing  or  reducing,  but  not  of  increasing,  the  number 
proposed ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  to  he  the  duty  of 
the  licensing  justices  to  prevent  the  number  of  public-booses 
falling  below  a  certain  proportion  to  the  population ;  to 
cause  fresh  licences  to  be  disposed  of  by  tender ;  to  deter- 
mine all  existing  licences  after  ten  years,  when  they  would 
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come  under  the  regulations  applied  to  new  certificates ;  to 
diminisli  the  hours  of  opening ;  and  to  increase  the  sererity 
of  punishment  for  adulteration.  This  Bill  was  withdrawn, 
but  was  followed,  in  1872,  hy  an  Act  (introduced  by  Lord 
Kimberley  in  the  House  of  Lords),  the  main  provisions  of 
which,  as  passed,  were: — To  improve,  by  strengthening,  the 
licensing  boards,  without  departing  widely  from  the  existing 
system  ;  to  increase  and  consolidate  the  police  regulations 
with  reference  to  convictions  for  illegal  acts,  and  the  for- 
feiture of  licences  ;  and  to  curtail  the  hours  of  opening. 

In  1874,  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Cross  introdaced  the  latest 
Licensing  Act,  which  modified  the  Act  of  1872  by: — Fixing 
by  statute  the  hours  of  opening  and  closing,  instead  of 
leaving  them  to  tlie  discretion  of  the  magistrates ;  by  ex- 
tending for  half  an  hour  the  authorised  hours  of  opening  in 
some  towns  ;  by  slight  alterations  in  the  police  regulations, 
and  the  law  of  adulteration;  and  by  curtailment  of  the 
power  of  search. 

The  public  revenue  derived  from  the  liquor  trade  amoanta- 
to  about  thirty -three  millions  annually;  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  annual  national  expenditure  on  Intoxicating  Ijiquors- 
amounts  to  some  £140,000,000. 

The  existing  forms  of  licence  in  England  granted  by  the 
Excise  are : — 

1.  Wholesale,  to  sell  beer,  wines,  and  spirits.  2.  Retail,, 
which  include: — 

(1)  The  licences  to  sell  any  description  of  intoxicating 
liquor,  wholesale  and  retail,  for  consumption  "  on "  or 
"off"  the  premises.  (2)  Beer-hoase  licences,  to  sell  for 
consumption  "off"  the  premises.  (3)  Ditto,  for  sale  "on" 
the  premises.  (4)  "Wine  licences  to  sliop-keepeis,  for  con- 
sumption "  off,"  and  to  refreshment-house  keepers  for 
consumption  "  on  "  the  premises.  {5)  Spirit  and  liqaeurs 
retail  licences,  for  those  who  have  taken  out  a  wholesole- 
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licence.  (6)  Ditto,  retail  beer  licences.  (7)  Licences  to 
dealers  in  table-beer. 

"  On "  licences  are  panted,  in  counties,  by  the  local 
magistrates  in  Brewsters'  Sessions,  their  decision  to  bs 
confirmed  by  the  County  Licensing  Committee,  chosen 
annually  at  Quarter  Sessions.  In  boroughs,  by  the  Borough 
Licensing  Committees,  to  be  confirmed  by  the  whole  body 
of  Magistrates.  Confirmation  is  not  required  in  the  case  of 
"off"  licences. 

Licences  for  consumption  "  on  "  the  premises  may  1>3 
refused  by  the  m^strates  at  their  discretion,  without 
assigning  any  reason.  "  Off"  licences  can  only  be  refused 
on  one  of  the  grounds — that  the  applicant  has  &tLed  to 
produce  satisfitctory  evidence  of  good  character ;  that  the 
house  is  a  disorderly  one ;  that  the  applicant  has,  by  his 
misconduct,  forfeited  a  licence  ;  or  that  the  applicant  or  the 
premises  are  not  legally  qualified. 

In  the  metropolis,  the  week-day  hours  of  closing  are 
from  12.30  to  5  a.m.  In  towns  and  populous  places,  from 
11  F.M.  to  6  A.M. ;  and,  in  rural  districts,  from  10  p.u. 
to  6  A.V. 


BESTKIOTIONS    ON    THE    LIQUOR   TRADE.* 

Many  persons  are  in  favour  of  imposing  considerable 
further  Teatrictions  on  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
while  allowing  the  existing  trade  to  continue ;  and 
would  restrict  the  issue  of  licences ;  would  shorten 
the  houi^  of  sale ;  would  make  the  licensing  autho- 

"  Sec  bIbo  iiK-oI  Optien, 

■  J 
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rities  a  more  popular  body ;  ■would  grant  to  them  a 
greater  power  of  withdrawing  or  suspending  licences  ; 
w^ould  increase  the  penalties  against  drunkenness  ; 
and  would  make  the  laws  against  adulteration  more 
efficient  and  more  stringent,  on  the  grounds : — 

1. — That  where  liberty  leads  to  abase,  it  must  be   re- 
stricted. 
■  2. — That  far  more  licences  have  been  issued  than   are 
required  for  the  public  convenience. 

8. — That  the  present  mode  of  issuing  licences  is  tmsatis- 
factory. 

4. — That  the  ratepajera  are  entitled  to  some  voice  in  the 
issue  of  Hcences. 

5, — That  the  supervisioa  of  x)ubUc-houses,  and  tlie  punisli- 
ment  of  offending  and  disorderly  publicans,  is  not  enforced 
with  saSicient  stiingency. 

6. — That  the  hours  during  which  public-houses  are  allowed 
to  be  opened  might  be  curtailed,  without  actually  interfering 
with  the  liberty  or  material  convenience  of  the  public. 

7- — That  drunkards  being  a  curse,  not  only  to  them- 
selves but  to  others,  may  without  injustice  be  severely  dealt 
with. 

8. — That  the  laws  against  adulteration  are  inefficient,  and 
imperfectly  enforced. 

At  the  same  time  they  "would  consider  that  any 
legislation  must  he  based  on  the  principles : — 

1. — That  the  public  has  a  right  to  be  supplied  with  con- 
venient and  respectable  places  of  reft'eshment. 

2. — That  all  interests  which  have  been  recognised  and 
regulated  by  law,  however  qualified  their  nature,  or  qaes- 
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tiouable  their  character,  are  entitled  to  just  and  fair  con- 
Rideration  ;  and  if  injured  by  an  alteration  in  the  law  moat 
be  full}'  compenBated. 

3. — That  unjust  and  unnecessary  restrictions  or  capricious 
dealings  would  be  injurioua,  inasmucli  as  they  woald  tend  to 
drivi!  away  respectable  men  from  the  trade. 

AU  these  proposed  restrictions  are  condemned ;  on 
the  one  hand,  as  leading  to  undue  interference  on  the 
pat  t  of  the  State,  and  as  difficult  to  put  into  execution ; 
on  the  other,  as  an  attempt  to  bolster  up  and  sanction 
a  trade  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  exist. 


LOCAL    OPTION. 

The  term  "  Local  Option"  is  now  usually  defined 
to  mean  that  the  whole  licensing  powers  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Justices,  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Town  Councils  in  Boroughs,  and  of 
the  County  Councils  in  Counties,  as  directly  repre- 
sentative of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district. 

The  principle  of  this  proposal  was  contained  in  the 
Local  Government  Bill  of  1888,*  but  the  compensa- 


•  St-e  section  on  Loeat  Self-Giirvrnmriit.  An  abstnict  Kesolution  afDnn- 
ini;  the  prjnci|>lc  of  "Local  Option  "  uns  carried  in  the  Hoose  of  Commond 
in  ISSO  b?  22y  voles  lo  203  ;  again  in  1S3I  ;  and  again  in  1883  b^  2rA  lo 
177.  The  resolution  ran  oa  followa— ■'  That  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  a 
IcgoX  power  of  rpBtraining  the  issue  or  renewal  of  licences  ahonld  be  placed 
ill  the  bauds  of  the  petsone  most  dccpl)r  iutcreatcd  and  afieeted,  uamelj,  the 
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tion  proviaions  were  so  strongly  opposed,  that  the 
licensing  clauses  of  the  Bill  were  withdrawn.* 

The  principle  of  Local  Option  is  upheld  on  the 
grounds : — 

1. — That  the  present  licensing  system  is  open  to  objection, 
both  in  its  construction  and  in  its  working. 

2. — (a)  That  it  gives  to  partial  and  non-representative 
persons  belonging  to  one  class  only,  powei-s  which  onglit  to 
belong  to  the  general  community,  seeing  that  all  snffer  or 
benefit  from  their  exercise. 

(b)  That  the  existing  licensing  body,  not  being  amenable 
to  public  opinion,  is  gi'ently  influenced  by  pressure  from  the 
pubUcan  interest ;  the  magistrates  have  issued  far  too  many 
licences,  and  have  not  exercised  with  sufQcient  stringency  the 
power  of  cancelling  licences  for  misconduct. 

8. — That,  even  if  it  be  granted  titat  the  licensing  povers 
Imve  not  been  abused,  it  is  not  right  that  such  enormous 
power,  affecting  so  clearly  the  well-being  of  the  people, 
should,  in  these  democi'atic  days,  be  in  the  hands  of  a  non- 
representative  body. 

4. — (a)  That  the  people  themselves,  in  this,  as  in  other 
tilings,  best  understand  their  own  wants  and  wishes. 

{b)  lliat  as  the  question  of  the  liquor  trade  is  of  vita' 
importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  each  locality,  they  ought 
to  have  full  control  over  the  issue  and  renewal  of  licences, 
BO  that  these  may  be  regulated  according  to  their  wants, 
sentiments,  and  desires. 

6. — (a)  That,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  a  ti-ade  so 
pernicious  as  the  liquor  trade,  they  ought,  through  their 

hibabitnnlB  theiDBolveti,  who  arc  ciititlcii  to  protection  from  the  injuriOD* 
consequences  of  the  present  sTsIem,  by  eomc  efficieDt  meBinre  of  Loct] 
option." 

•,See  also  PtrPiiMiTr  Hill  nnrt  Ci'mpeimation. 
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representative  local  autboritj,  to  have  full  power  of  pro- 
tecting themselres  if  they  so  desii'e. 

(&)  That  the  liqnot  traffic  legally  exists  for  the  Bake 
of  the  people,  it  ought  therefore  to  be  under  their  full 
control. 

6. — That  there  are  at  present  far  too  many  licensed  houses 
in  existence,  and  public  opinion,  if  allowed  expression, 
would  be  in  favour  of  their  reduction. 

7. — That  each  representative  loial  authority  has  already 
large  powers  of  dealing  with  matters  affecting  local  interests, 
and  there  would  he  nothing  novel  nor  dangerous  in  con- 
ceding to  them  the  further  power  of  licensing. 

8. — That  the  principle  of  consulting  local  opinion  in  the 
matter  of  licensing  is  already  conceded,  from  the  fact  that 
the  publican,  before  applying  for  a  licence,  has  to  give 
public  notice  in  the  locality. 

9. — That,  in  many  parts  of  England,  individual  land- 
owners have  exercised  their  authority,  derived  from  the 
ownership  of  the  soil,  to  limit  the  number  of,  or  altogether 
to  prohibit,  public-houses  on  the  estate.  That  which  an 
individual  can  do  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  wish 
should  be  in  the  power  of  each  locaUty  to  carry  out  for  the 
benefit  of  the  genei-al  community. 

10. — (a)  That  this  popular  cunti'ol  should  be  exercised 
by  the  ordinary  representative  I-ocal  Authority — the  Town 
Council  in  boroughs,  the  County  Council  in  Counties — and 
not  by  a  special  body  elected  ad  hoc. 

(h)  That  the  question  of  licensing  would  be  thns  more 
moderately,  judicially  and  sensibly  considered,  the  election 
would  be  more  orderly  and  less  bitter,  than  if  directed  to 
one  special  object  only. 

(c)  That  thus  progress  would  be  steadily  made,  and  there 
would  be  no  fear  of  a  renction  in  public  opinion. 

11. — That  the  question  of  compensation    is    one   for 
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future  disGUBsion,  and  does  not  affect  the  principle  of  tLe 
justice  and  enforcing  of  local  control  ovei-  the  liquor  traffic. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  principle  of  "  Local  Option  " 
is  opposed  on  the  grounds: — * 

1. — That,  on  the  whole,  the  existing  system  works 
well ;  the  licensing  laws  have  been  admirablj  administered 
by  able  and  impartial  tribunals,  sufficiently  snbjei^t  to 
popular  opinion  and  to  popular  criticism. 

2. — That  to  hand  over  these  powers  to  a  local  authority, 
would  lead  to  the  arbitrary  extinction  of  veiy  many  public- 
houses,  to  the  vexation  of  the  legitimate  consumer,  and  to 
the  infringement  of  public  libei'ty. 

3. — (o)  That  to  hand  the  Ucensing  powei"s  over  to  popu- 
larly-elected bodies,  would  be  to  impoil  into  the  municipal 
elections  a  most  undesirable  element  of  contention. 

{b)  That  the  elections,  instead  of  turning  on  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  different  candidates  in  regard  to  their 
administrative  capabilities,  would  turn  entirely  on  the 
liquor  question. 

4. — ((*)  That  tlie  transference  of  the  licensing  powers  to 
the  Local  Authority  would  give  them  an  interest  in  a  trade 
which  is  injurious  and  demoralizing. 

(&)  That,  if  compensation  had  to  be  given  on  extinction 
of  licence,  or  if  the  extra  local  taxation  of  tlie  trade  were 
allowed,  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  Local  Authority 
to  allow  the  drink  ti'ade  to  continue  undiminished. 

5. — That  tlie  question  of  compensation  is  vital,  and,  until 
this  is  settled  on  a  just  basis,  it  would  be  grossly  unfair  to 
hand  over  the  liquor  interest  to  the  uncontrolled  authority 
of  the  ratepayers. 

*  See  sleo  tbc  argnmciits  against  tlic  Pctmissivc  Bill,  and  the  section  oa 
Cimpeiitatiiin. 
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Many  pei-sons  consider  that  the  principle  of  "  Local 
Option  "  does  not  go  fai-  enough  in  the  direction  of 
popular  control  over,  and  veto  on  the  liquor  traf&e ; 
and  would  desire  to  give  the  ratepayers  the  power, 
by  a  direct  vote,  of  prohibiting  altogether  the  sale  of 
any  intoxicating  liquor  in  their  district,  or  of  fixing 
the  maximum  number  of  licences  that  should  be 
issued. 

The  vote  of  the  majority  (a  two-thirds  majority  is 
usually  proposed),  whether  it  sanctioned,  prohibited, 
or  limited  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  dis- 
trict, would  be  binding  for  a  definite  number  of  years  j 
at  the  end  of  that  time  the  policy  adopted  could,  by 
another  vote,  be  either  reversed  or  confirmed  for  a 
further  period. 

The  principle  of  the  "  Permissive  Prohibitory 
Liquor  Bill"  is  upheld  on  the  grounds: — f 

1, — (<i)  That  "whersaa  the  common  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  is  a  fruitful  source  of  crime,  immorality,  pauperism, 
disease,  insanity  and  premature  death,  whereby,  not  only 
the  individuals  who  give  way  to  drinking  habits  are  plunged 
into  miser]',  but  grievous  wrong  is  done  to  the  persona  and 
pi-operty  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  at  large,  and  the  public 

•  In  1879  the  I'ermiiwive  Bill  was  withdrawn  in  taTourot  "  Local  Option;" 
but,  of  late,  the  principle  of  "  direct  veto "  has  been  revived.  See  Local 
Option,  by  W.  S.  Caine,  H.P.,  Wm.  Uojlc,  and  Bar.  DawEon  Burns  (Im- 
perial Parliament  Series). 

t  See  also  the  aigamente  alieady  used  in  the  previotu  Bectione, 
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rates  and  taxes  are  greatly  augraented,"  *  the  prohibitiou  of 
its  sale  would  be  an  unmixed  good  to  the  pocketa,  bodicB, 
and  souls  of  the  people. 

(b)  That  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  crimes  are  the  result  of 
drink.  It  is  intoxication  that  fills  the  gaols  and  workhoases ; 
and  that  brings  misery,  destitution,  and  crime  into  thonsandK 
of  homes. 

2. — That  as  the  common  sale  does  unmixed  harm,  no 
consideration  of  public  revenue,  nor  regard  for  vested  in- 
terests, can  justly  be  urged  in  opposition  to  its  suppression. 

8. — That  the  public  income  would  not  suffer  from  tlie 
extinction  of  the  liquor  trade ;  the  people,  relieved  from 
its  thraldom,  and  from  the  waste  and  loss  which  it  caused, 
would  be  better  able  to  contribute  to  the  revenue. 

4. — (a)  (By  some.)  That  it  is  impossible  satisfi»ctori]y  to 
regulate  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages ;  and,  unless  ex- 
tinguished, its  evils  will  continue  unabated.  State  inter- 
ference (though  it  may  have  slightly  improved  public  order) 
has  so  far  been  powerless  to  diminish  intemperance. 

(b)  That  every  fresh  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  State  to 
regulate  the  trade,  gives  it  legal  protection  and  sanction  ; 
raises  up  fuiiher  vested  interests ;  and  depraves  tlie  popular 
standard  of  morals.  ' 

5. — (a)  That  this  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  the 
relation  of  the  State  to  its  people  should  be  that  of  a  father 
to  his  cliihUeii,  not  merely  guardmg  theii'  rights,  but  also 
keeping  temptation  out  of  their  way. 

(b)  That  the  State  should  have  a  sense  of  moral  right, 
altogether  apart  from  the  duty  of  guarding  its  subjects  from 
being  wronged :  it  is  therefore  neither  right  nor  politic 
of  the  State  to  give  legal  protection  and  sanction  to  a 
demoralising  trade. 

*  Picainble  to  Penuisaive  Pruhibitor;  Liijuor  Bill. 
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6. — That  the  dnuikard  himself  will  welcome,  and  may 
fairly  claim,  aid  in  his  efforts  to  avoid  temptation. 

7- — (a)  That  suppression  is  <iuite  compatible  with  legiti- 
mate free  trade  and  rational  freedom. 

(b)  That  in  the  case  of  a  harmful  trade  like  that  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  the  wishes  of  the  many  should  be 
allowed  to  outweigh  those  of  the  few. 

8. — (a)  That  as  drinking  and  drunkenness  greatly  injure 
the  inhabitants  of  a  district  (in  rates  as  well  as  otherwise), 
it  is  right  and  expedient  to  permit  them  to  interfere  for 
their  own  protection,  by  conferring  upon  them  the  power  to 
l)rohibit  or  to  limit  the  common  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

(ft)  That  at  present  they  have  no  voice  nor  influence  in 
the  licensing  decisions ;  the  whole  power  belongs  to  non- 
representative  persons,  and  the  liquor  traffic  is  forced  upon 
a  district  against  their  will. 

9. — (a)  That  direct  popular  veto  will  alone  be  effective. 
Simply  to  confer  on  the  ratepayei-s  the  right  of  voting 
in  the  election  of  a  body  which,  among  manifold  duties, 
would  possess  that  of  controlling  the  liquor  trade,  would  be 
either  useless  or  pernicious.  Either  the  liquor  question 
would  be  sacrificed  to  other  local  interests ;  or,  as  is  more 
probable,  men  would  be  elected  on  to  the  Local  Body, 
because  of  their  views  on  the  liquor  question,  and  with  no 
regard  to  their  administrative  ability. 

{b)  That  it  is  to  the  best  interests  of  Municipal  Govern- 
ment that  the  local  elections  should  be  free  of  the  heat  and 
passion  that  would  be  imported  into  them  if  tliey  turned  on 
the  question  of  licences. 

(c)  That  by  a  system  of  local  veto  (in  addition  to  the  pos- 
sessionby  the  Local  Authority  of  the  other  licensing  powers), 
would  the  end  be  best  secured,  with  least  embarrassment  and 
disturbance  to  other  local  interests. 

10. — (a)  That  the  popular  will,  on  a  question  such  as  this, 
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which  goes  to  the  very  root  of  social  life,  should  be  ex- 
pressed directly,  and  not  at  second  hand  throagh  a  repre- 
sentative Body,  which  has  to  deal  with  many  other 
questions  and  interests. 

(&)  That  the  issue,  when  i-aised,  should  be  a  direct  one, 
and  not  he  confused  or  obstructed  by  the  importation  of 
any  other  question. 

11. — (a)  That  the  representative  bodies,  especially  in 
counties,  control  extensive  areas,  often  including  many- 
distinct  localities ;  unless  each  district  possessed  the  power  of 
jiopular  veto,  the  liquor  trade  would,  in  many  cases,  still  be 
forced  on  unwilling  populations.  It  is  imperative  that  each 
separate  district,  however  small,  should  be  able  to  enforce 
its  wishes  in  this  important  matter,  and  should  he  defended 
against  the  arbitrary  domination  of  even  representative 
licensing  bodies. 

(b)  That  tliough  the  people  themselves  could  administer 
the  licensing  laws  only  through  their  representatives,  they 
should  be  enabled  to  express  a  distinct  opinion  on  the 
question  of  "licence,"  "no  licence,"  or  "number  of  licences." 

12. — That  the  principle  of  a  plebiscite— a  direct  expression 
of  local  opinion  on  a  particular  point — ^is  already  admitted 
in  the  case  of  free  libraries,  iic.  The  special  vote  would  be 
no  reflection  on  the  representative  body. 

18. — (a)  That  no  question  of  tyrannical  exercise  of  autho- 
rity hy  a  majority  arisest  "Whether  the  power  be  exercised 
by  direct  veto,  or  through  the  Representative  Body,  tho 
majority  rules ;  but,  in  the  one  case,  a  bare  majority  could 
act,  while,  in  the  other,  a  substantial  majority  is  required. 

(b)  That  landowners  often  exercise  the  complete  and  un- 
restricted power  of  prohibition  on  their  estates."     A  power 

•  It  was  Etalea  in  debate  on  the  Welsh  Direct  Veto  Bill  (March  18,  J8D1). 
that  tbo  Duke  of  Westminater  had  BupprcsKnl  37  oat  nt  48  public  houses  on 
his  estate. 
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such  as  this,  possessed  and  exercised  by  individuals,  sboald  be 
^vested  niso  in  the  majority  of  the  iDhabitants  of  each  district. 
14. — Tliat  licences  being  granted  for  the  public  good, 
a.Tid  not  for  that  of  the  holder,  and  annually  expiring,  the 
public  have  a  perfect  right  to  decline  to  renew  them  without 
any  payment  or  compensation.* 

15. — (rt)  That  in  the  United  States  and  in  most  of  onr 
Oolonies,  the  power  of  prohibition  is  practically  in  the 
lionds  of  the  I'atepayers. 

(b)  That  in  other  countries — notably  in  tlie  State  of 
Elaine,  U.S.A. — the  absolute  prohibition  of  the  sale  or 
possession  of  intoxicating  liquors  has  worked  benelicially. 

(c)  That  where  total  prohibition  has  been  tried  on  certain 
estates  in  England,  it  has  been  followed  by  eminently 
satisfactory  results. 

16. — That  the  question  of  "  bogus  clubs  "  could  be,  and 
would  be,  effectively  dealt  with. 

The  principle  of  the  Permissive  Bill  is  opposed  on 
the  grounds : — f 

1. — (a)  That  it  is  in  no  case  the  proyince  of  the  State  to 
-withhold  men  from  follies,  but  only  to  guard  their  rights 
and  protect  their  persons.  That  as  long  as  the  State 
takes  care  to  punish  A.,  if  by  his  excesses  he  injures  B.,  it 
is  doing  its  full  duty,  and  should  leave  A.  alone  to  rain 
himself  if  he  chooses. 

(b)    That  the  State  would  not   be    merely  omitting  to 

*  Sec  CompfiuatioH. 

t  The  ailments  urged  ngsinst  the  principle  of  the  PcrmUiivc  BiU 
emanate,  on  the  one  hand,  from  thoac  who  object  altogether  to  tho  idea 
Uut  the  ratepajere  shonld  have  a  controlling  voice  in  the  question  of 
licensing,  and,  on  the  other,  from  those  who  favour  the  principle  of  I^ocal 
Option,  as  already  defined.  It  is  not  easy  to  clasaifj  ecparately  these 
■rgnments ;  some,  indeed,  are  used  by  both  classes  of  opponents  ;  but  the 
reader  will  easily  appreciate  for  himself  the  quarter  from  whence  any  par- 
ticnlar  aixament  has  come.    Bee  also  Loeal  OptUm  and  ComjpemaUmi, 
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({iiiiihI,  l)Ut   would   be   itnelf  trt^a: 

frccilom  of  tliv  people,  in  taking  a  harsJJeM  =tici."igmat  ^  c^ 

/,  I)t'i-iiiiti(i  A.  findfl  it  hnrtfuL 

2.  (ii)  'I'liflt  it  Mi)s  the  forc«  u.-i  i^^-;iii£iiaue  :c'  ^-^ 
|H'(ipl(!  for  their  rulcm  to  do  for  tbem  th^:  »Li:i,  17  rsrlt*. 
tlii-y  oiifjlit  til  do  iiidividiiall}-  for  thenL-^Irts- 

(/»)  'I'liiit  Hiifli  attempts  of  the  State  r.;-  .:-aiSrt-:i~  tr;* 
field  of  work  alwnj'B  iniss  their  mark,  an.!  d>  B;nl>:*tii-i*  r 
iniMcliicf. 

('')  1'liiit  tliMUffh  liberty  which  leads  to  abuse  maj  bir'.v 
hi'  rcNtniiticd,  the  nhrogution  of  all  liberty  i 
di'iiik  Would  ln!  followed  by  a  sweeping  r 
Iliit'Ui  would  ill  the  eiitl  be  done. 

11.  ((i)  'I'lint  on  the  Dill  would  prohibit  the  sale  only,  and 
tint  till'  niHiiufiii'ture,  iiiiportatioii,  or  possesion  of  intoxi- 
ciiliii^  lii)uo)'H,  it  iH  unsound  in  principle,  and  likely  to  prove 
iiiiNi-hii'viiuH  nr  iniiperiitive  in  practice.  It  is  not  consisteDt 
fill'  till'  Htiittt  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  an  article,  while  it  does 
lint  prohibit  itu  uioiiufncture,  importation,  or  possession ; 
I'ilhm'  till'  nrticlo  is  ho  dan^ieroiis  to  the  people  that  all 
dt'iiliiiffH  ill  it  Hlioiild  be  prohibited,  or  it  is  not  sufficiently 
diiii^i'iiiUH  for  thti  Hiilc  to  be  forbidden. 

{!>)  'I'hiii,  while  professing  only  to  be  directed  against 
tlui  Hiili'  of  ]i(]iior,  the  proposal  would  indirectly  affect  the 
iiMe  of  nil  idciiholic  beverages,  and  so  would  affect  the  manu> 
fiietniv,  importutioii,  and  possession  of  them ;  and  the 
Li'^iHlnture,  while  avowedly  injuring  one  trade  only,  would 
iiljiu'ioiiHly  affect  otliei-a  also. 

•I.-  (ti)  Thitt  it  would  be  illogical  for  the  State  to  allow  a 
trnile  to  ho  tolerated  in  one  district  and  to  be  prohibited  in 
another  ;  the  trailo  is  equally  harmftil  or  harmless  in  both. 
If  it  be  pemieious,  the  State  should  prohibit  it  altogether ; 
prohibition  or  toleration  should  not  be  left  to  the  chance 
vote  of  the  ratepayers. 
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(b)  That  there  is  no  medium  possible,  it  would  be  either 
prohibition  or  excess. 

5. — That  it  woald  be  an  improper  delegation  of  the 
fiuictioDs  of  Parliament  to  give  to  local  bodies  the  absolute 
power  of  toleration  or  prohibition  in  this  matter.  The 
liquor  question  is  a  National  not  a  Local  one. 

6. — That  if  the  principle  is  conceded,  that  the  ratepayers 
in  a  given  district  have  the  right  to  forbid  a  trade  or  caUing 
of  which  they  disapprove  (though  the  trade  may  be  perfectly 
lawful  elsewhere),  logically  they  could  claim  a  right  to 
forbid  unpopular  places  of  I'eligious  or  political  resort  to  be 
opened  —  and  this  could  never  be  conceded.  If  liberty 
is  sacrificed  in  the  matter  of  alcohol,  it  will  eventually  be 
sacrificed  in  more  important  matters,  to  the  deti-iment  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty. 

7- — (a)  That  it  would  be  neither  just  nor  expedient  that 
the  purchase,  and  moderate  use,  of  liquor  by  the  majority 
should  be  prevented,  because  there  are  some  who  abuse  it 
to  their  own  hurt,  or  to  that  of  others. 

(&)  That  it  would  place  tjrrannical  powers  in  the  hands  of 
a  majority. 

(c)  That  it  would  be  a  gross  infringement  of  the  liberty 
of  all  for  the  sake  of  a  few ;  "  it  is  better  for  the  people  to 
be  free  than  sober." 

(d)  That  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  Eastbourne 
(Salvation)  case,  established  the  principle  that  no  locality 
can  veto  a  minority,  however  small,  out  of  their  just  rights, 
and  the  common  law  of  the  land.* 

8. — That  the  districts  in  which  restrictions  are  moat 
needed,  would  be  those  least  likely  to  adopt  them. 

9. — (<i)  That  where  one  district  in  which  the  sale  of  alco- 
holic drink  had  been  prohibited,  adjoined  another  where  the 

*  Harcb  10, 18«S,  bj  269  Bgalnat  123. 
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sale  was  tolerated,  the  Act  would  prove  inoperative ;  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  Id  obtaining  liquor. 

(6)  That  where  such  escape  from  the  letter  of  the  Act 
was  difficult  or  impossible,  prohibition  would  lead  to  the 
illicit  and  secret  sale  and  consumption  of  liquor ;  abroad, 
where  xirohibition  has  been  attempted,  the  prohibitive  laws 
are  largely  evaded. 

(c)  That  bogus  clubs  would  take  the  place  of  pnblic- 
houses;  and  clubs  are  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with  or 
supervise. 

10. — (a)  That,  if  the  principle  of  local  option  be  adopted, 
the  inhabitants  will,  through  their  representative  body, 
possess  as  full  and  complete  a  control  of  the  liquor  trade  as 
they  can  fairly  desire. 

(6)  That  it  will  always  be  in  the  power  of  the  temperance 
party  to  convert  the  electors,  electing  the  Local  Authority, 
to  the  belief  that  the  trade  should  be  suppressed. 

11. — (a)  That  under  the  system  of  a  plebiscite  ad  hoc, 
the  populai'  will  would  only  be  able  to  net  by  a  mass  vote ;  a 
system  entirely  subversive  of,  and  contrary  to,  the  principles 
of  representative  Government  on  which  the  Constitution  is 
based,  under  which  the  electors  choose  out  certain  trusted 
persons  to  look  after  and  protect  their  interests. 

(b)  That  the  proper  tribunal  for  carrying  out  the  popnlar 
will,  is  ft  representative  body,  not  the  ratepayers  themselves. 
Thus  alone  the  question  at  issue  will  be  properly  considered 
in  all  its  bearings. 

(c)  That  it  is  illogical  that  the  franchise  under  which  pro- 
hibition is  to  be  carried  out,  should  be  household  and  not 
manhood.  In  America,  where  prohibition  is  allowed,  the 
Bufirage  is  manhood. 

12. — That  to  give  this  especial  power  to  a  specially  elected 
body  would  be  still  further  to  increase  the  number  of  the 
local  bodies ;  already  too  much  subdivided. 
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13- — That  ceaseless  agitation  and  strife  would  result  from 
the  (absolutely  indispensable)  provision  that  the  adoption  of 
the  law  should  be  periodically  subject  to  revision  by  the  votes 
of  the  ratepayers. 

14.— (a)  That  the  institution  of  a  plebiscite  would  neces- 
sarily combine  together,  in  resistance  to  prohibition,  the 
moderate  drinkers  and  the  drunkards,  to  the  moral  deteriora- 
tion of  the  former. 

(b)  That  instead  of  gradual  improvement  and  diminution 
of  licences,  there  would  be  violent  fluctuations ;  a  great 
reaction  of  public  opinion  against  the  temperance  cause 
woold  take  place  because  of  the  intemperateness  of  its 
advocates. 

(c)  That  there  would  be  too  much  or  too  little  action 
taken.  If  the  majority  voted  negatively,  nothing  in  the  way 
of  restriction  of  licences  would  take  place.  If  the  majority 
voted  affirmatively,  all  the  public-houses  would  be  closed. 

16. — (a)  That  to  be  subject  to  a  hasty  or  passionate  vote 
of  the  ratepayers  would  mean  absolute  ruin  to  the  trade. 

{b)  That,  tenure  being  less  secure,  and  liable  to  constant 
fluctuations,  through  a  change  in  public  opinion,  the  trade 
would  be  unsettled,  and  would  be  given  a  more  speculative 
character,  and  thus  respectable  men  would  be  deterred  from 
entering  the  trade. 

16. — (a)  That  all  vested  interests  which  have  been  allowed 
to  grow  up  in  a  trade  must  be  protected,  and  if  injured  by 
the  action  of  the  State,  must  receive  proper  compensation. 

(i)  And  that  the  amount  of  capital  which  has  been  em- 
barked iu  the  liquor  trade  is  so  enormous,  that  it  would  be 
imprudent  and  Impracticable  for  the  State  to  reimburse  it. 

17- — That  after  public-houses  had  been  suppressed,  and 
compensation  paid,  a  change  in  the  wishes  of  tbe  ratepayers 
might  re-open  fresh  houses,  and  raise  up  fresh  vested 
interests,  again  to  be  compensated  if  suppressed. 

T 
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18. — That  drimkennesa  ia  gradually  confining  itself  to  tbe 
lowest  classes,  and  will  ultimately  almost  completely  dis- 
appear ;  there  is  therefore  no  need  for  drastic  measures, 
from  which  unforeseen  evils  may  arise ;  it  is  best  to  leave  the 
reform  to  be  brought  about  by  public  opinion. 

19. — That  the  restrictions  proposed  would  be  enpecially 
unfair  on  the  working  man,  inasmuch  as  the  public-house  is 
liis  only  place  of  social  resort ;  while  be  is  unable,  like  the 
wealthier  classes,  to  lay  in  any  store  of  intoxicatiQg  liquor. 

20. — That  neither  the  State  nor  the  taxpayer  could  afTord 
to  lose  the  revenue  at  present  derived  from  the  liquor  trade. 


"COMPENSATIOK" 


If  the  principle  of  Local  Option  or  Local  Veto  be  con- 
ceded, the  further  question  arises  whether  the  pablican  is 
entitled  to  claim  Compensation  from  the  representative 
Local  Authority,  in  case  the  renewal  of  his  licence  is 
refused,  not  for  any  misconduct  on  his  part,  but  from  the 
desire  to  reduce  the  number  of  public-houses. 

It  is  alleged  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
publican  would  be  legally  entitled  to  compensation ;  and 
that,  before  the  control  of  the  trade  is  handed  over  to  the 
Local  Authoritj',  aiTangements  must  he  made  whereby  the 
amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  in  each  individual  case, 
shall  be  left  to  be  decided  by  agreement  between  the 
parties,  or,  in  case  of  dispute,  by  some  tribunal  other  than 
the  Authority  interested. 

Those  -who  take  ttis  view  argue  : — 
1. — (a)  That  the  licence,  though  nominally  only  issued 
for  one  year,  practicnlly,  by  long  prescription,  attaches  to 
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the  house,  and  is  granted  to  the  individual  during  good 
behaviour. 

(&)  That  its  continuance  year  after  year  enconrages  the 
legitimate  expectation  tliat  it  will  be  renewed. 

2. — (a)  That,  even  if  there  be  no  actual  legal  estate,  the 
publican  has  invested  his  capital,  and  ordered  bis  whole  life, 
on  the  strength  of  a  licence  in  a  lawful  business ;  a  trade  which 
is  under  legislative  supervision,*  and  therefore  sanction. 

(h)  That,  apart  fi-om  the  bricks  and  mortal-,  the  whole 
value  of  the  business  depends  on  the  licence,  which  pves  to 
the  trade  its  marketable  value,  clearly  i)roving  that  in  public 
opinion  the  licensed  victualler  has  a  right  to  expect  the 
renewal  of  his  licence.t 

(c)  That  no  vested  interest  would  be  created  that  does 
not  already  exist. 

3. — That  if  a  trade  is  permitted  and  regulated  by  law, 
that  trade  has  a  right  to  be  defended  by  law. 

4. — {a)  That  the  House  of  Commons  has,  by  Resolution, 
established  the  principle  that  equitable  compensation  must 
be  given,  if  a  reduction  (without  fault  found)  in  the  number 
of  licences  takes  place.! 

(ft)  That  in  assessing  the  value  of  the  property  for  Death 
Duty,  the  value  of  the  individual  interest  is  assessed  on  the 
assumption  that  the  licence  will  continue  to  be  renewed  ;  a 
proof  that  a  legally  recognised  vested  interest  does  exist.§ 


*  Not  only  ia  there  police  and  excise  tapeTrUion,  but  the  Jaaticei  can 
insist  on  certaia  stractural  olteiRtlons  in  the  baiUltng  before  gmntiug  a 

t  TJnder  the  Local  Taxation  Bill  of  1890  it  was  proposeil  to  deTOte 
£440,000  a  fear,  part  proceeds  of  an  increasel  duty  on  spirits  and  beer,  to 
the  purchase  of  licences.  This  sum  ytaa  to  be  handed  oTcr  to  the  County 
and  Borough  CoanciU,  and  they  were  to  applj  the  monc;  in  buying  np 
pablic-boDses  by  ^reement  with  the  owners.     The  proposal  was  withdrawn. 

I  April  28,  1891. 

§  See  PwlIamenUry  Paper  176  of  1890. 
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5. — That  the  pahlican  has,  therefore,  a  vested  interest  in 
his  licence ;  which  cannot  be  arbitrarily  cancelled  without 
the  payment  of  adequate  compensation — to  do  so  would  be 
Bheer  robbery. 

6. — ^That  where  vested  interests  have  been  allowed  to 
grow  up,  Parliament — witness  the  freeing  of  the  slaves,  the 
abolition  of  Army  Purchase,  the  former  an  immoral,  the 
latter  an  illegal,  traffic — has  always  fairly  and  liberally  com- 
pensated those  interests,  when,  for  the  general  benefit,  it 
has  expropriated  them. 

7. — That  it  is  only  authorising  local  authorities  to  do,  in 
the  interests  of  temperance,  what  they  have  always  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing  when  property,  on  which  a  public-house 
may  be  situated,  is  acquired  for  public  improvements. 

8. — That  it  is  nothing  to  the  point  that  there  are  many 
and  various  interests  in  the  licence.  The  different  interests 
cannot  be  in  justice  distinguished.  If  compensation  is  right 
in  itself,  it  matters  not  into  whose  pockets  the  money  may 
eventually  go. 

9. — (n)  That  the  estimates  given  of  the  probable  cost  of 
compensation  are  absurd.  None  expect,  and  few  desire,  the 
total  extinction  of  the  trade ;  the  exti-erae  temperance  party 
is  in  a  small  minority  almost  everywhere,  and  would  never 
be  able  to  persuade  the  majority  to  such  a  tyrannical  act. 
Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  public-houses  would  be 
closed,  and  the  total  amount  of  money  required  for  com- 
pensation would  not  be  great. 

(b)  That  as  no  future  vested  interests  can  arise, 
compensation  cannot  be  claimed  except  on  the  extinction 
of  existing  interests. 

10. — (By  some.)  That  it  would  be  possible,  by  a  moderate 
increase  of  taxation  on  the  remaining  publicans,  to  create 
a  fund  whereby,  without  any  burden  on  the  rates,  proper 
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compensation  could  be  provided,  from  the  trade  itaeU,  for 
those  publicans  whose  houses  were  suppressed. 

IX, — (a)  That  limitatiou  of  hours,  and  Sunday  closing, 
^liexi  enforced,  are  applied  to  the  whole  trade ;  the  pro- 
posal now  made  would  apply  to  ceilain  individual  traders 
only. 

(/*)  That,  moreover,  compensation  ought  to  have  been 
^iven  where  the  trade  has  been  restricted  ;  an  injustice  then 
*loes  not  justify  a  greater  injustice  now. 

12. — That  the  inequality  of  treatment  would  be  out- 
T«geously  unjnst.  Certain  individual  traders  would  be 
deprived  of  their  livelihood,  while  at  the  same  time  their 
rivals,  who  remained,  would  greatly  benefit  from  their  dis- 
appearance. 

13. — (a)  That,  at  the  worst,  there  is  a  very  real  and 
equitable  claim  to  compensation  ;  and  the  question  of  com- 
pensation cannot  be  justly  left  to  depend  on  the  chance 
uinjority  of  a  particular  distiict  at  a  particular  time,  or  on 
the  popularity  or  unpopularity  of  a  particular  man.  In- 
justice would  certainly  be  done,  while  the  insecurity  caused 
to  the  trade  would  be  ruinous. 

(fc)  That  if  the  question  of  compensation  were  left  in  the 
liands  of  the  Local  Anthority,  the  elections  to  that  body 
would  turn  chiefly  on  the  liquor  question ;  and  would  give 
rise  to  continual  local  agitation  and  excitement. 

14. — (a)  That  the  necessity  of  paying  compensation 
would  be  a  valuable  check  on  the  indiscriminate  or  arbitrary 
closing  of  public-houses  by  the  local  authority. 

(fc)  That  a  gradual,  mther  than  a  sudden  reduction  of 
licences,  would  in  the  end  best  benefit  the  temperance  cause, 
as  being  less  likely  to  cause  a  reaction  in  public  opinion. 

15. — That  unless  the  principle  of  equitable  compensn- 
tiou  be  granted,  the  number  of  public-houses  will  never  be 
diminished.     The  public  mind  would  revolt  from  bringing 
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beggary  and  ruin  on  innocent  persons ;  and  the  licensing 
Authority  would  decline  to  extinguish  licences.     Compen- 
aation  is  in  the  interests  of  temperance. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  argued ; — 

1, — (n)  That  the  publican's  licence  is  expressly  limited  to 
one  year,  and  has  to  be  annually  renewed. 

(6)  That  though  spoken  of  as  a  "  renewal  of  licence," 
there  is  really  no  such  thing  in  law ;  the  licence  annually 
expires,  and  a  new  one  is  issued.  The  continuance  of  the 
licence  is  specifically  not  guaranteed  by  statute,  and  the 
strict  limitation  of  the  term  clearly  proves  that  the  State 
has  always  reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  withdrawing  the 
permission  to  sell. 

(c)  That  the  publican  thus  possesses  no  vested  interest  in 
his  licence  beyond  the  one  year.  To  admit  any  further  legal 
claim  to  compensation,  would  be  to  convert  a  one  year's 
lease  into  a  freehold,  a  speculative  and  artificial  value 
into  a  State  endowment ;  would  be  to  give  a  vested  interest 
in  that  which  had  already  expired. 

2. — (a)  That  the  legal  liberty  to  sell  intoxicating  drink  is 
not  a  right  common  to  all  citizens,  but  a  privilege  confined 
to  a  few. 

(b)  That  the  privilege  is  not  a  property.  It  is  granted, 
not  for  the  private  benefit  of  the  individual,  but  in  the 
public  interest ;  and  is  specifically  subject  to  annual 
revision  in  the  interests  of  the  community. 

3. — That  the  manifold  legislation  of  the  past  in  regard 
to  the  liquor  trade  has  heen  rendered  necessary'  by  its 
dangerous  nature.  To  say  that  these  limiting  statutes 
legalize  the  trade,  is  to  misconceive  the  manifest  object  and 
intention  of  the  law,  which  has  been  to  prevent  abuse  and  to 
limit  the  sale. 
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4. — (a)  That  the  ralae  imparted  to  a  public-house  by  the 
licence,  over  and  above  its  value  as  so  much  building  and  bo 
much  accommodation,  is  purely  fictitious,  and  arises  from 
the  monopoly  derived  from  the  limitation  of  licences.* 
This  monopoly,  and  therefore  tlie  fictitious  value,  could  be 
desti'oyed,  without  any  claim  for  compensation  arising  by 
an  unlimited  issue  of  licences ;  similarly,  no  claim  for  com- 
pensation can  ai-ise  on  a  further  limitation  of  licences. 

(6)  That  monopolies  bar  all  claim  to  compensation,  since, 
by  the  advantage  they  give  to  the  monopolist,  they  already 
confer  that  wliich  is  equivalent  to  compensation.  To 
demand  anything  further  is  to  demand  that  the  trader 
shall  have  all  the  profits  and  take  none  of  the  risks  of  a 
monopoly. 

(c)  That  such  pecuniary  benefit  as  is  derived  from  the 
monopoly  which  the  limitation  of  licences  causes,  properly 
belongs  to  the  public,  and  not  to  the  trade. 

5. — (a)  That  the  publican  has  invested  his  money  with  bis 
eyes  open,  on  the  strength  of  a  licence  the  renewal  of  which 
he  knew  might  at  any  time  be  refused. 

(b)  That  it  is  nothing  to  the  point  that  an  individual  may 
have  given  an  extravagant  price  for  the  speculative  chance 
of  a  continuation  of  the  licence. 

6. — That,  over  and  over  again.  Parliament  has  reduced 
the  hours  of  opening ;  and  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales, 
has  altogether  closed  public-houses  on  one  day  out  of  the 
seven ;  and  this,  without  giving  a  penny  of  compensation  for 
the  serious  loss  thereby  occasioned  to  the  trade.  Limitation 
can  be  logical!}'  carried  np  to  total  pi-ohibition. 


•  AtypicalcasoirasqaoUdbyMr.alaastoneCBochdale,  Ma727th,  1888), 
in  which  a.  pablic-housc  wh[cli  cost,  to  baild,  but  £2,030,  on  obttuning  Us 
licence,  wu  sold  for  £16,000, 
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7- — That  the  House  of  Lords,  on  appeal,  lias  decided  that 
the  LicensiDg  Authority  has  absolute  discretion  in  regard 
both  to  the  granting  of  a.  new,  and  to  the  renewal  of  an  old 
licence  ;  without  assigning  any  reason,  and  without  being 
liable  to  pay  compensation.* 

8. — That  to  admit  that  the  publican  lias  a  vested  in- 
terest in  bis  licence,  would  be  at  once  to  add  largely  to 
the  value  of  all  public-houses;  would  be  to  endow  and 
renew  a  decaying  tiade,  and  to  place  it  in  a  financial  position 
that  it  never  occupied  before. 

9. — (_a)  {By  some.)  That  where  licences  were  cancelled, 
tfaey  would  be  cancelled  on  the  ground  that  tlieir  existence 
was  injurious  to  tlie  best  interests  of  the  community; 
and,  if  compensation  be  due,  it  must  be  rather  to  the  public 
which  has  suffered,  than  to  the  publican  who  has  inflicted 
the  wrong. 

(b)  That  it  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  tlie  taxpayer  and  to 
the  ratepaj-er,  who  have  suffered  pecuniarily  from  the  exist- 
ence of  the  liquor  trnde,  that  they  should  pay  compensation 
to  traders  who  have  benefited  so  much  at  their  expense. 

10. — (By  some.)  That  the  liquor  trade  is  so  injurious  to 
the  community  that  no  possible  claim  to  compensation  can 
be  justly  advanced. 

11. — (fl)  That  it  would  be  a  farce  to  grant  popular  control 
over  the  liquor  trade,  and  then  to  fetter  its  exercise  by  in- 
sisting at  the  same  time  on  the  legal  right  of  the  trade  to 
extravagant  compensation. 

(p)  That  the  local  representative  body  should  certunly 
not  be  placed  in  a  worse  pecuniary  position,  or  have  less 
absolute  power  in  the  matter  of  the  refusal  of  licences,  than 
tlie  present  non-representative  licensing  authority. 


*  CB«e,8harpc.  Wakefield,  Coxatat  Qaeen'i  Bench  (onappeol),  April SOtb, 
183P.     Decision  conflnned  b;  the  House  of  Lortia,  Much  SOth  1891. 
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12. — (a)  That  one  priocipal  object  in  handiDg  over  the 
admimstrfttioQ  of  the  liqaor  trade  to  popular  control,  is  to 
redace  the  number  of  public-houses.  But,  if  the  principle 
of  a  vested  interest  be  admitted,  no  distiict  will  be  able  to 
afford  materially  to  reduce  the  liquor  traffic  iu  its  midst.* 

(b)  That,  indeed,  local  control  Tvith  compulsor}'  compen- 
sation would  be  really  less  effective  in  reducing  of  licences 
than  is  the  present  system.  Compulsory  compensation 
would  be  a  fatal  check  to  the  promotion  of  temperance. 

13. — (a)  That  no  additional  taxation  of  the  remaining 
publicans  could  possibly  provide  the  amount  of  compensation 
required ;  if,  at  all  costs,  public-houses  were  closed,  the  rates 
will  have  to  bear  the  charge. 

(h)  That,  in  any  case,  the  application  of  this  proposed 
special  taxation  to  the  purposes  of  compensation  would 
close  to  the  ratepayers  a  legitimate  field  of  taxation  and 
revenue. 

14. — That  the  withdrawal  of  one  licence  would  add  mate- 
rially to  the  value  of  those  left  outstanding,  and  would 
increase  the  amount  of  compensation  that  would  have  to  be 
paid  for  future  withdrawals.  The  Local  Body  would  run 
up  the  value  of  public-houses  against  itself. 

15. — That  the  x)ublic-houses  that  the  Local  Authority 
would  primaiily  desire  to  extinguish,  would  be  those  which 
were  the  gi'eatest  nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood — ^just  tliose 
c-Hses  in  which  the  principle  of  compensation  would  be  the 
most  questionable. 

16. — That,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  publican  is  a  mere 
caretaker  or  salaried  servant,  and  the  compensation  paid 
would  go,  not  to  him,  but  to  the  rich  brewers  and  distillers. 

■  In  Eoglaod  and  Wald  there  are  between  60,000  and  70,000  pablic- 
boiUM ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  totsl  Talne  of  there  public-houses 
amounts  to  from  £200,000,000  to  £250,000,000  ;  an  es(imatc  stated,  however, 
b;  the  licensed  victnaUeia  lo  be  "  exaggerated  bejood  all  poasibilitj'.'' 
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17. — {a)  That  the  twenty  millions  paid  on  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves  was  not  given  by  way  of  compensation, 
hut  was  a  compassionate  loan  (afterwards  tamed  into  a  iree 
gift)  in  relief  of  the  planters. 

(b)  That,  moreover,  the  right  of  the  planter  in  his  slaves 
was  permanent,  and  did  not  annually  expire. 

(t)  That  in  regard  to  anny  purchase,  the  right  purchased 
(even  if  of  illegal  growth)  was  the  right  to  pay  and  pension 
covering  a  considerable  nuuiher  of  ycai-s.  Moreover,  the 
compensation  was  given  for  money  already  paid  awHv 
by  the  ofiGcers,  and  not  for  a  fictitious  value  created  by 
competition. 

16. — That,  doubtless,  the  respectable  publican  has  an 
eq^uitable  claim  to  compensation,  but  he  has  nothing  more. 
And  if  the  question  were  left  fully  in  the  hands  of  the  Local 
Authority,  it  would  deal  fairly  and  equitably  with  the 
question  of  compensation,  and  each  case  would  be  decided 
on  its  merits.  Public  opinion  would  never  sanction  the 
injustice  of  depriving  certain  publicans  of  their  licences 
without  any  compensation,  while  leaving  the  others  in  the 
enjoj'ment  of  an  improved  business. 

19, — That  no  sudden  or  widespread  closing  of  public- 
houses  would  take  place.  Tlie  publicans  would  have  time 
to  adapt  themselves  to  altered  circumstances ;  and,  as  it  is 
certain  that  no  additional  licences  would  he  granted,  their 
trade  would  meantime  materially  be  improved. 

[Many  persons  favour  the  adoption  of  a  middle  coarse 
whereby  a  short  time  limit  would  be  given,  during  which 
the  licence  would  be  held  renewable  subject  to  "  good 
conduct."  After  the  expiration  of  the  fixed  period,  no  claim 
for  compensation  would  be  admitted.] 
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Some  still  believe  that  the  best  way  of  obtaimng  the 
ends  in  -new,  would  be  to  adopt  (in  large  towns  at  all 
events)  the  plan  which  is  known  under  the  name  of 
the  "Gothenburg  System" — though  the  scheme  pro- 
posed differs  somewhat  from  that  which  prevails  in 
Sweden. 

This  scheme  would  empower  Town  Councils  in 
boroughs,  and  County  Councils  in  Counties,  to  acquire 
by  agreement,  or  failing  agreement  by  compulsion,  the 
freehold  of  all  licensed  premises  within  their  respective 
districts,  and  to  purchase  the  leases,  goodwill,  stock, 
and  fixtures  of  the  present  holders.  It  would  further 
empower  them,  if  they  thought  fit,  to  carry  on  tho 
liquor  trade  for  the  convenience  and  on  behalf  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  so  that  no  individual  should  have  any 
pecuniary  interest  in,  or  derive  any  profit  from,  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  It  would  also  empower 
the  Town  or  County  Councils  to  borrow  money  for 
these  purposes  on  the  security  of  the  rates,  and  to  carry 
all  profits  to  the  alleviation  of  the  rates.  The  power 
of  the  justices  to  grant  licences  would  cease  on  the 
adoption  of  the  scheme.* 

This  proposal  is  supported  on  the  grounds ; — 

1. — That  as  full  cosapensation  would  be  given  for  all 
interests  affected,  there  would  be  no  "  confiscation." 
*  See  also,  for  both  aides,  manj  of  the  ftrgntncnts  alretKlj  given. 
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2. — That  as  the  local  authority  would  possess  absolote 
control  over  the  issae  of  licences  and  the  district  liqnor 
traffic,  each  locality  could  please  itself  as  to  the  number  of 
its  public -ho  uses. 

3. — That  while  the  number  of  public-houses  would  be 
greatly  diminished,  the  reminder  would  improve  in  re- 
spectability, convenience,  and  management;  as  the  manager 
would  have  no  direct  interest  in  the  sale  of  the  intoxicating 
liquors,  aud  as  refreshments,  and  non-iutoxicating,  or  less 
intoxicating  liquors,  would  be  sold,  the  public-houses  would 
gradually- assume  the  character  of  eating-houses,  and  of 
working  men's  clubs. 

4. — That  there  would  therefore  be  a  diminution  of  in- 
temperance, and  a  consequent  decrease  in  crime  aud  disorder. 

5. — That  as  no  one  would  benefit  from  the  supply  of  bad 
liquor,  adulteration  would  cease. 

6, — (a)  That  the  undue  influence  of  the  publican  at  par- 
liamentary' and  mmiicipal  elections  would  be  eliminated. 

(b)  That  if  the  public-houses  were  under  the  control  of 
the  municipality,  they  could,  and  probably  would,  be  closed 
on  the  day  of  elections — to  the  promotion  of  order,  quiet, 
and  purity  of  election. 

7.— Tliat  the  surplus  profits  would  be  applied  to  the 
relief  of  the  rates  ;  and  instead  of  a  few  individuals,  all  the 
inliabitants  of  the  borough  would  benefit  from  the  sale  of 
liquor. 

6. — That  the  Local  Authority  would  be  sufficiently  sub- 
ject to  public  control  and  criticism  to  prevent  any  undue 
multiplication  of  the  number  of  public'houses,  and  to  ensure 
economy  and  efficiency. 

9. — That  many  local  authorities  are  already  traders  in 
gas,  water,  &c.,  and  to  transfer  to  them  also  the  manage- 
ment of  the  liqnor  trade  would  impose  on  them  no  novel 
obligations. 
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10. — That  if  a  diBtrict  were  willing  to  take  the  trouble, 
and  run  the  riak,  of  introducing  the  Bcheme  (since  no  vested 
interests  would  be  unfairly  dealt  with),  the  State  should 
allow  the  experiment.  If  it  succeeded,  a  good  example 
would  be  given ;  if  it  failed,  the  loss  would  be  local. 

11. — That  a  scheme  drawn  on  somewhat  similar  lines 
has  greatly  diminished  drunkenness  in  Sweden. 

12. — That  without  some  more  decided  action  on  the  part 
of  the  State,  or  of  local  bodies,  intempei-ance  cannot  be 
effectually  checked. 

The  scheme  is  objected  to  on  the  grounds : — 

1. — (By  the  extreme  temperance  advocates.)  That  the 
trade  in  liquor  is  universally  pernicious,  and  no  half 
measures  can  possibly  be  effectual — it  must  be  totally 
suppressed. 

2. — That,  as  the  liquor  trade  is  demoralising  to  those 
who  conduct  it,  it  would  be  highly  objectionable  to  hand 
the  management  over  to  the  local  authority,  and  to  cast  the 
Teaponjibility  of  the  traffic  on  the  ratepayers  as  a  body. 

3. — (a)  (By  some.)  That  the  temptation  of  profit  and 
consequent  relief  to  the  rates,  would  induce  the  local 
authority  unduly  to  increase  the  number  of  pubhc-houses. 

(6)  (By  others.)  That  the  local  authority  might  largely 
increase  or  entirely  suppress  the  trade  in  a  particular  district, 
against  the  wishes  of  a  large  number  of  citizens. 

4. — (a)  That  the  enormous  preliminar,-  outlay  attendant 
on  the  acquisition  of  the  property,  if  anything  like  a  fair 
price  be  given,  would  never  permit  of  any  profits  being  made 
from  a  trade  conducted  by  a  public  body. 

(5)  That  as  one  object  is  to  diminish  drinking,  and  the 
temptation  to  drinking,  the  profits  of  necessity  will  be 
greatly  reduced. 
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(c)  That,  thti3,  instead  of  lighteciDg,  the  inevitable  tnde 
loss  would  heavily  burden  the  rates. 

5. — That  a  Town  or  County  Council  is  a  body  eminently 
un&t  to  conduct  so  vast  a  business  with  economy  and 
care. 

6. — That  such  an  attempt  would  lead  to  a  great  deal  of 
jobbery  and  waste,  and  undesirable  infinence  at  elections. 


SUNDAY   CLOSING.* 


It  is  proposed  to  give  to  the  Local  Authority  in 
England — Town  Council  or  County  Council — the 
power  of  closing,  on  Sunday,  all  public-houses  within 
its  jurisdiction. t  The  law  in  England  limits  their 
opening  to  certain  specified  hours,^  while  in  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  and  Wales  it  closes  them  altogether  on 


The  proposal  is  upheld  on  the  grounds : — 

1. — {a)  That  there  is  much  more  drinking,  with  all  its 
attendant  evils,  on  Sunday  than  on  any  other  day;  and,  with 
the  added  result,  that  men  often  cannot  or  will  not  work  on 
the  Monday. 

(b)  That  the  bulk  of  the  wages  are  paid  on  Saturday,  and 
practically  the  only  shop  open  the  next  day  is  the  public- 

*  Cf.  section  on  "Lueal  Optivti," 

t  Tbia  proposal  was  contained  in  the  original  Local  GovernmeDt  Bill  of 
I8S8,  bnt  the  clause  wm  withdrawn,  aXoae;  with  the  other  Itcenang  claojtet. 

}  In  the  Hetropolia  the  honrs  of  opening  are  fixed  bom  1  o'clock  to  3, 
and  from  S  o'clocit  t«  11  p.m.  Elsewhere  the;  are  from  12.30  to  2.30  and 
from  6  to  10  p.m. 
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liouse ;  thus  a  great  and  special  temptation  is  placed  in  the 
waj  of  the  working  classes. 

(c)  That  the  working  classes  are  entitled  to  demand  that 
this  special  temptation  shall  be  removed. 

2. — That  it  is  inconsistent  and  unjust  that,  while  innocent 
trades  are  prohibited  on  Sunday,  this  most  pernicious  of  all 
trades  should  be  allowed  to  be  cai-ried  on. 

3. — That  as  the  State  interferes  with,  and  limits  the 
hours  of  Sunday  opening,  it  might  with  perfect  consistency 
altogether  prohibit  opening  on  Sundays. 

A.~ia)  That  those  employed  in  the  sale  of  drink  are 
entitled  to  be  relieved  from  Sunday  labour,  the  i-ather 
that  they  work  a  larger  number  of  hours  during  the  week 
than  the  law  permits  in  the  case  of  many  other  trades. 

(h)  That  the  publicans  themselves  would  welcome  a  com- 
l)ulsory  closing ;  without  compulsion,  competition  compels 
them  to  keep  open. 

5.-^That  there  is  no  analogy  between  clubs  and  public- 
houses  ;  the  latter  are  distinctly  places  of  drinking  resort, 
which  the  former  are  not ;  nor  are  clubs  more  frequented 
on  Sunday  than  on  any  other  day. 

6. — That  the  question  of  Sunday  closing  is  particularly  8 
matter  in  which  the  localit}'  should  have  a  voice  through  its 
duly  elected  representatives ;  and  Local  Option  would  pre- 
vent any  hardship  being  done  in  any  particular  locality. 

7. — That  the  Sunday  Closing  Acts  in  Scotland,  Wales,  and 
Ireland*  have  worked  well,  and  have  greatly  diminished 
drunkenness  on  that  day. 

8. — (By  the  extreme  temperance  body.)  That  the  closing 
on  Sunday  would  not  only  be  a  good  thing  in  itself,  but 
would  also  tend  towards  further  limitations  of  sale. 

*  S«e  Kcport  of  Select  Committee  on  the  Irish  SundAj  Closing  Acts, 
ISS8.  The  Irish  Sunday  Closing  Act  wna  passed  in  1878,  and  applies  to  the 
whole  of  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  five  Luge  towni, 
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On  the  other  hand,  Sunday  closing  is  opposedj  on  the 
grounds: — 

1. — That  the  hours  of  opening  on  Sunday  have  already 
been  greatly  curtailed ;  and  to  close  the  public-houses 
altogether  would  be  a  gross .  infringement  of  the  liberty  of 
the  subject. 

2. — That  experience  shows  that  total  closing  lends  to 
illicit  sale  and  surreptitious  consumption  of  liquor — 
a  process  that  cannot  fail  to  lower  the  morality  of  the 
population. 

3. — That  it  would  lead  to  increased  purchases  of  liquor 
on  the  Saturday  for  consumption  at  home  on  the  Sunday  ; 
and  to  excessive  drinking  on  the  Monday, 

4, —  (a)  That  while  the  closing  of  public-houses  on  Sundiiy 
would  cause  no  inconvenience  to  the  richer  classes,  who 
have  their  clubs  and  their  cellars,  it  would  be  a  great  hard- 
Bhip  on  the  working  classes  to  deprive  them  of  their  only 
place  of  resort  and  refreshment. 

(fc)  Tliat  to  carry  out  the  proposal  would  create  an  em- 
bittered and  indignant  feeling  among  a  lai^e  majority  of 
the  public,  whose  habits  and  requirements  would  be  materi- 
ally interfered  with. 

(c)  That  it  would  be  class  legislation  of  an  objectionable 
character. 

5, — That  entirely  to  close  the  public-houses  would  cause 
extreme  inconvenience  to  travellera. 

6. — Tliat  to  close  the  public-houses  one  day  in  seven 
would  involve  a  vei-y  serious  loss  to  the  publican ;  and  couht 
not  justly  be  permitted  without  proper  compensation. 

7. — That  we  already  have  too  much  paternal  legislation. 

8. — That  the  proposal  is  an  embodiment  of  teetotal  tyranny 
and  Sabbatarian  severity,  and  should  tlierefore  be  rather 
resisted  than  conceded. 
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9. — That  as  the  Scotch  and  Irish  chiefly  drink  whiske}', 
which  can  be  kept  without  deterioration,  they  do  not  suffer 
ninch  inconTenience  by  Sunday  closing  ;  vhile,  in  England, 
where  beer  is  much  drunk,  a  store  cannot  be  laid  in  without 
the  fear  of  it  spoiling. 

10. — (By  some.)  That  Sunday  closing  in  Scotland  and 
Wales,  and  especially  in  Ireland,  has  not  diminished 
drunkenness;  has  injuriously  affected  the  temperance 
movement  by  the  reaction  it  has  caused,  and  has  done  more 
harm  than  good. 
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It  is  proposed  to  reform  the  incidence  of  taxation  in 
the  Metropolis  and  other  large  towns,  by  requiring 
some  direct  contribution  towards  local  expenditure 
from  the  "owners"  of  the  ground  values  as  well  as 
from  the  "occupiers." 

The  "owner"  may  be  defined  as  tiie  person  or 
persons  (and  usually  liiore  than  one)  who  derive 
emoluments  from  property,  other  than  that  derived 
from  mere  occupation ;  generally  a  receiver  of  rentt 
The  "ground  value"  may  be  defined  as  that  portion 
of  the  value  of  the  property — land  and  house  together 

*  ThefoUowingnutlioritieB  are  worth  coDBoltJng  for  Uieae  sectioiiB :— Lord 
Hobhouse's    Local   Taration  nf  Jtexlt    in  Landau,  Sir  T.   Farrer'a  Jfr. 

Ovtehen't  frnaiwf,  Mr.  Fletcliei  Honlton'g  The  Taxation  qf  Grvtui 
Valufii,  Sergesnt's  Grimitd  Setitt,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb's  London  Prograiwu, 
Mr.  Guscben's  Local  Taration  (1872)  ;  Report  of  Select  Committee  of 
1866  and  1870;  Keports  Town  Holdings  Committee ;  Looa  Govemment 
Bonnl  KeportH  ;  Report  of  Lund  Valaation  Committee  (June,  1S89);  ud 
of  Local  GoTemmeut  nnd  Taxation  Committee  London  Counlj  CooD(il. 
especially  tbat  of  June  26,  1B91.  Debates  House  of  Commons,  espedailr 
that  of  March  1.1,  1S91.  etc 

t  Tbe"  owner,"  it  must  be  clearly  nnilerstood,  is  by  no  means  merely  the 
ultimate  reTcisionist  or  freeholder.  If  a  freeholder  lives  in  his  own  home 
lie  receircs  all  the  emolumeota  of  ovnersbip,  and  is  at  once  owner  ind 
occupier.  If  the  property  be  let  or  sublet,  there  will  be  two  or  more  owiert 
of  it  as  ilistinot  from  the  occupier ;  and  the  actnal  freeholder,  if  the  leue  U 
a  long  one.  may  ha\i^  a  very  small  present  interest  in  the  property. 
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— over  and  above  the  actual  labour  and  capital  ex- 
pended on  the  property,  and  "which  is  due  to  the 
existence,  the  industry,  and  the  expenditure  of  the 
adjacent  population. 

It  is  proposed  to  arrive  at  the  desired  result  in 
several  ways,  not  necessarily  supported  by  the  same 
persons. 

1. — By  dividing  the  rates  between  Landlord  and  Occupier. 

2. — By  a  separate  assessment  of  the  value  of  the  Building 
aud  of  the  Land,  and  the  imposition  of  a  higher  proportionate 
rate  on  the  latter  valae. 

3. — By  the  taxation  of  Beversionists. 

4. — By  the  rating  of  Vacant  Lands. 

5. — By  R  Municipal  Death  Duty  on  realty. 

6. — By  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  "Betterment"* 

The  general  principle  of  the  direct  taxation  of 
*'  Groimd  Values"  is  supported  on  the  groimds : — 

1. — (a)  That,  at  present,  the  owners  of  land  and  of  rent 
in  urban  districts  escape  direct  paj-ment  of  rates. 

•  MHRii^ipai  Aeqiiiiition  nf  "  Uncarnrd  InerriHent." — Some  would  go 
ntill  fulher,  and  wauM  endeavoar,  if  possible,  to  intercept  and  1o  keep  for 
the  Commnnily  any  further  ■'uDeameel  increment  "in  land  that  may  accrue. 
With  tbii  object  in  view,  a  Bill  has  been  introdnced  by  Mr.  Haldane — 
"backed"  by  Hessre.  Asqnith,  Grey,  Buxton,  A,  Acland,  and  Muiiro- 
Fergnson.  Tbe  Bill  gives  power  to  any  Town  or  County  Council,  if  they 
think  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  district  within 
their  area,  to  porchase  any  land  at  any  time  they  think  fit,  at  "  a  fair 
market  price,  together  with  a  further  sam  as  compensation  for  disturbance, 
and  in  re.'^pcct  of  any  damage  by  severance  or  otherwise." 

Further,  and  this  ia  the  pith  of  the  Bill,  it  gives  the  some  Anthotities  the 
]K>wer  to  have  any  land  Talued  "  with  a  view  to  the  anbsequent  purchase 
tticrwf."  The  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  land  is  to  be  based  on  tbe  "  fair 
market  value  thereof  at  the  timeof  valuation,"  without  any  additional  albw- 

V  2 
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(b)  That,  apart  from  contract,  the  law  throirs  all  rates  oo 
the  occupier.* 

(e)  That  the  cnstom  as  regards  contracts,  is  speciGcallv 
to  proTide  that  the  whole  of  the  rates  shall  be  paid  by  the 
occapier. 

2. — (a)  That  often  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  rates  go 
to  improTe  the  valne  of  the  property  of  the  owner,  and  not 
that  of  the  occupier. 

(i)  That,  all  rates,  in  a  {greater  or  lesser  degree,  benefit 
all  the  successive  interests  in  the  land.  Even  the  most 
ephemeral  (for  ligbtinf;,  cleaning,  etc.),  and  certainly  tie 
more  permanent  rates  (for  police,  poor,  education,  etc.),  help, 
not  only  to  create  and  to  increase,  but  are  essential  to  main- 
tain, the  vnlne  of  the  property.  If  rates  ceased  to  be  levied, 
the  value  of  property  would  disappear. 

ADCC  vhatercr.  The  jarticiilars  of  the  Tatnation  arc  to  be  Tegistercd  ;  anil 
the  Local  Aathorilj.  at  irbose  instaoce  the  valnatioii  has  becD  msule.inaj.  at 
ftn;  time  within  tweotj  yeais,  pntcbase  Ibe  laud  or  anj  port  thereof.  Thi' 
price  to  be  paid  (or  the  lands  to  the  otroer  shall  be  "^  the  fair  market  yalne 
of  the  lands  at  the  time  of  the  piuchase  thereof,  after  dedDCting  the  pTo- 
portion of  an.r  increaseof  thBtTKlaeoTeraiidHboTe  tbeTalnation.vhiehmsr 
beascertaincd  lobe  the  special  iacrement  dueio  theincreaseormoTemenlof 
the  population  in,  or  to  the  inlnstrial  oi  other  derelopmeiit  of  anj  town  or 
other  populous  place  in  the  neighboarhood  of  Bnch  lands,  aod  not  due  to  ut 
improTcments  or  acts  of  nunagement  executed  or  done  bj  the  oimeT  or  anj 
former  owner  of  such  lands  at  any  time  previous  to  the  pnivhase  iberei'f 
under  this  Act ;  togetherwithafattbersnm  as  compensation  for  disturbaDcr. 
and  in  respect  of  anj  damage,  iij  scTerance  or  otherwise,  caosed  by  such 
purchase  to  any  lands  held  together  with  the  lands  porcbased.  Provided 
that  such  Further  sum  shall  only  be  payable  if  and  in  so  far  as  ilama^  i* 
actnally  sustained."  To  the  lywai  GoTcmment  Board  is  giren  the  power  o( 
dismissing  the  ■■  petition  "  of  the  Town  or  Connlj  Conncil,  if  the  Depwl- 
ment  is  satisfie-l  that  the  jiropOBcl  purchase,  ander  either  part  of  the  Bill. 
is  not  for  the  interest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district ;  or.  in  onlcr  u 

enable  the  Local  Government  Board  to  arrii-e  at  a  just  conclusion,  thev  idst 

direct  a  local  enquiry  to  be  held.    This  Bill  was  discussed  in,  and  rejeitcJ 

<233  to  U8)  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  4,  1892. 

•  There  is  an  eiccption  in  the  case  of  the  main  drainage  (sewage)  raw. 

and  in  that  of  mtca  on  houses  assessed  at  less  than  £20,  but  these  exceptions 

can  be  over-ridden  by  private  w 
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8. — That,  it  is  just,  that  thn  owners,  who  benefit  so 
largely  by  the  existence  and  industrj'  of  the  population, 
should  contribute  a  fair  share  of  the  expenditure  necessitated 
by  its  jn-esence  on  the  land, 

4. — («)  That,  more  especially  is  this  the  case  in  regard  to 
Municipal  expenditure  on  permanent  improvements  which 
ndd  to  ttie  permanent  value  of  land.  The  whole  of  the  debt 
incurred  for  these  purposes  is  repaid  within  a  limited  period,* 
iind  the  reversioner  obtains  the  whole  of  the  ultimate  benefit 
without  having  incuiTed  any  of  the  burden. 

{b)  That  the  main  part  of  the  Metropolitan  debt  I  has 
been  incurred  for  permanent  improvements.  The  value  of 
these  permanent  improvements,  and  their  effect  in  enhancing 
the  value  of  property  in  London,  does  not  diminish  but 
tends  ever  to  increase.^ 

5. — That,  thus,  in  the  main,  the  burden  of  the  communal 
exjienditure  falls  on  the  occupier,  and  the  benefits,  in  tlie 
main,  go  to  the  owner  ;§  whereas,  the  burden  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  benefit. 

C. — (a)  That  the  necessity  of  a  juster  incidence  of  local 
taxation  is  becoming  ever  more  urgent;   inasmuch  as,  of 

•  Fittj  or  sixty  jenn. 

t  The  outstanding  I.onilon  County  Conncil  debt  ia  iibont  £30,000,000 
etorliti;.  Tea  mitlionB  of  loans  hnva  been  repaid — a  total  capital  expetuli- 
tui'u  of  £40,(iOO,OUO.  Bj  l'J3l,  four-fifths  uf  the  present  debt  will  hsTe  been 
repaid.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  ha«  been  incurred  in  the  years  since  1851, 
a  pcrioil  of  Bll  years  over  which  a  vntit  number  of  leasee  will  run.  Ite 
Metropolitan  rate  has  rise:)  from  2d.  in  18oC  to  nearly  li.  2rf.  in  I81H). 

*  Such  improvements,  as  for  inslanec,  Thames  Embankment,  Holbom 
Viailiict,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  North nmberland  Avenue,  widening  street!, 
frtfing  bridges,  iieror  ■'waste,"  but  conlinae  to  appreciate  in  value. 

%  For  instance,  in  the  cose  uf  a  boui^e  rated  at  £1UU  a  year  fur  which  the 
i.c:'iipy!QK  tenant  pays  n  ground  rent  of  £30,  taxes  on  the  whole  £100  are 
luii.l  by  him,  though  his  beneficial  interest  only  amounts  to  £TU  a  year. 
'x''hus  the  whole  local  taxation,  and  increase  of  taxation,  ia  borne  by  a  portion 
tjily  of  the  property. 
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lata  years,  Manicipnl  expenditure  has  gre&tly  increased  tlie 
amount  and  agg[ravated  the  burden  of  the  rates.' 

(b)  That  this  increased  expenditure  is  not  only  due  to  tlie 
necessities  caused  hy  the  current  needs  of  increased  popu- 
lation ;  but  is  <Iue  also  to  the  fact  that  new  communal  vant», 
necessities,  and  even  luxuries,  have  arisen,  for  which  pro- 
vision has  to  be  made  out  of  communal  expenditure. 

(c)  That  the  tendency  of  the  times  is  towards  increased 
local  expenditure  for  public  (and  chiefly  permanent)  objects 
— on  improvements,  housing,  sanitation,  open  spaces,  free 
libraries,  baths,  wash-houses,  education,  etc. ;  much  of  it 
actually  forced  on  the  locality  by  Parliament. 

7- — (a)  That  when  the  bulk  of  the  existing  leasehold 
bargains  were  made,  it  was  not,  and  could  not,  be  foreseeu, 
that  the  rates  would  be  increased  so  rapidly  and  for  so  many 
new  objects.! 

(h)  That  the  result  has  been  far  more  burdensome  on  the 
occupier,  and  far  more  advantageous  to  tlie  owner,  than  was 
intended  or  anticipated  by  either  pai-ty  to  the  original  bargain. 
The  property  of  the  owner  has  been  appreciated  by  the  forced 
payment  of  the  occupier,  in  a  way  and  to  a  degree  that  did 
not,  and  could  not,  have  entered  into  the  calculations  of  the 
parties. 

•  From  an  iotcresting  Eetnm  of  the  Vestry  of  St.  Gcorge"g,  HauOTer  Sqnare. 
published  by  the  London  Counly  Council  in  their  '■  Local  GoTemment  mi 
Tnxntion  Committee's  Report "  (May  1801),  wo  find  that  in  that  Pirish  the 
total  rate  has  increaBed  pretty  steadily  from  3^.  od.  in  lS5t!  (lowest  2»,  W.  in 
18C0),  to  U.  6rf,  in  imi  :  the  nfsessment  from  £755,U00  to  jCI,7«0,«K)  :  ttc 
amount  of  rate  levied  from  £88,400  to  £381,1)1X1.  The  Metropolitmi  Boaidui 
Works  precepts  were  £15,l)liU  in  1871  (the  first  year  for  which  there  arc  «[«■ 
rate  returns),  audi:6l,3O0  in  1888;  the  School  Board  precepts  in  ISMwerc 
£fiS,0OO. 

t  "We  are  higher  taxed.  Within  the  lost  eighteen  monthB  there  haiWn 
adiled  to  the  Lighting,  Pavement  and  Improvement  Rate  10».  yearly,  to  lie 
Poor  Rate  £1,  to  the  Sewer  Bate  Itw.,"  and  this  on  "RaXen  that  bcltm 
amounted  i;i  all  to  some  £6  to  £7,  (Mra.  CarlUle's  "Budget  of  a  Femnie 
lacompriae,"  Feb,  12,  ISoS.) 
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(c)  That,  to  whatever  extent  the  rates  then  existing  were 
considered  at  the  time  the  bargain  was  made,  every  addition 
to  the  rates,  whether  foreseen  or  no,  and  certainly  if  not 
foreseen,  has  &llen  exclusively  on  the  occupier. 

8. — That  each  new  social  demand  creates  a  new  charge ; 
each  fresh  rate,  or  increase  in  an  old  one,  and  everj'  new 
contract,  constitutes  a  new  impediment  to  dealing  fiurly 
with  the  subject. 

9. — That,  apart  from  the  rates,  the  natural  growth  of  the 
town,  the  development  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  increasing 
wants  and  the  extended  industry  of  a  growing  population, 
are  ever  rapidly  appreciating  the  value  of  land  in  large 
towns,  and  especially  in  the  Metropolis ;  and  this  without 
any  eiFort  or  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  owners.* 

10. — That,  more  especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  free- 
holder. He  comes  into  the  reversion  of  three  things — the 
house  built  upon  the  land,  the  improvements  made  by  the 
tenants,  and  the  increased  value  of  the  property  as  a 
whole  arising  from  the  "unearned  increment."! 

11. — That,  moreover,  the  fact  that  urban  land  is  practi- 
cally a  monopoly,  together  with  the  increased  demand  for 
well-secured  investments,  help  continually  to  augment  the 
value  of  this  class  of  property,  t 


•  ThegTOM  value  of  property  In  tbe  Metropolis  has  risen  from  £25,000,(KK) 
in  1871  to  £38,riOO,000  in  1891. 

t  A  boaM  in  Combill  (to  give  bat  one  instance)  naa  up  to  1SG2  let  at  a 
rack  rent  of  £150,  value,  say,  £3,(X>0.  In  that  jear  the  freehold  in  possession 
WW  Bold  bj  public  auction  and  fetched  £11,000;  in  I8H2  it  was  agnin  sold, 
and  fetcheil  £25,000,  or  eigbt  times  as  much  as  it  was  worth  forty  yearn 
before.  (Mr.  Montagu,  in  debate  on  "  Ground  Values,"  H,  of  C,  Harcb  13, 
1891), 

;  Tbe  selling  valae  of  well«ecured  grouod  renta  has  gone  up  in  the  last 
few  years  from  22  or  23,  to  27  or  28  years'  porobaee  (Sir  H.  James,  debate 
00  "  Ground  Values,"  H.  of  C,  Match  13, 1891),  the  result  partly  of  increusetl 
demand  for  well^secnred  iDvestments,  and  partly  o^  tbe  fact  that  the 
inciased  vnlae  of  land  has  made  gronud  lentB  themselves  more  secure. 
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12. — (a)  Tliat  tlie  Tnlue  of  the  land  in  London  is  estimated 
as  at  least  equal  to  tlie  value  of  the  buildings  upon  it;  jet 
it  escapes  all  local  taxation. 

(b)  That  the  annual  "  unearned  increment"  on  this  land 
in  the  Metropolis  increases  at  the  estimated  rate  of  about 
iC300,000  0.  year ;  representing  a  capital  value  (at  17  years' 
purchase)  of  £5,000,000. 

13. — That  there  is  thus  a  constantly  increasing  tribute 
by  tlie  whole  community  of  the  town  to  the  individuals  who 
own  the  laud.  And  increasing  prosperity  brings  neither 
relief  nor  finality. 

14. — (a)  That,  as  the  value  of  property  rises — due  to  the 
public  and  private  energy  and  outlay  of  the  occupier — ^the 
assessment  is  raised.  Bat,  to  the  occupier,  increased  valua- 
tion and  assessment  merely  imply  increased  rates :  *  none 
of  the  increased  realizable  value  goes  to  Mm  as  occupier; 
and  only  to  him  if  he  ceases  to  be  occupier  and  (by  letting) 
becomes  part  owner  of  the  property. 

{b)  That,  indeed,  the  occupier  improves  the  value  of  the 
landlord's  property-,  nut  only  at  his  own  expense  (by  rates  and 
private  outlay)  but  to  his  own  detriment.  His  assessment 
is  raised  during  his  term  of  occupation ;  and,  at  the  end  of 
his  term,  he  will  be  colled  on  to  pay  an  enhanced  rent  on 
the  improved  estate. 

15. — That,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  been  a  smaller 
proportionate  increase  in  aggregate  value  than  in  rates. 

1(5. — (a)  That,  thus,  there  is  a  large  fund  of  property  that 
is  vapidly  increasing  in  value,  that  owes  its  increasing  value 
entirely  or  almost  entirely  to  the  industry  and  outlay  of 
those  who  live  on  the  propeiiy,  and  which  is  greatly  bene- 

•  The  agRregate  tntes  in  London  increased  60  per  cent,  between  1873  uid 
1883,  partly  due  to  B  greater  rate  in  the  poond  (from  IS  to  20  per  ceot-X 
[uirtly  to  new  buildings,  and  parllf  to  tbc  higher  and  more  stringent  ane»- 
mcnt  of  tbc  old  baildlngs. 
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jited  by  the  expenditure  of  the  local  raten ;  and  yet  which 
contributes  nothing  directly,  and  indirectly  veiy  little,  to 
these  local  burdens.  Tliis  clearly  constitutes  a  fund  on 
which  direct  local  taxation  Ghoiild  be  levied. 

(b)  That,  at  present,  the  whole  burden  falls  on  the  one 
class  of  persons,  the  greater  part  of  the  benefit  goes  to 
another ;  whereas  each  interest  should  bear  the  burden  in 
proportion  to  the  benefit  it  receives. 

17. — (fl)  That  when  land,  from  agricultural  becomes  urban 
land,  and  thereby  becomes  more  valuable,  it  should  take  its 
share  of  tlie  increased  liabilities  incidental  to  urban  districts. 

(fi)  That  rural  land  possesses  a  creative  power,  and  its 
value  is  made  and  kept  by  the  continual  application  of 
labour  and  capital;  the  value  of  urban  land  is  derived 
entirely  from  the  concentration  of  population  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  requires  no  application  of  labour  or  of  capital 
by  the  owner. 

18. — (fl)  That  the  gi'ievance  of  rates  is  an  urban  not  a  rural 
one;  ruml  rates  are  in  the  nature  of  hereditary  burdens, 
while  ui'ban  rates  aie  in  the  nature  of  new  taxes  arising  out 
of  modern  wants  and  from  the  concentration  of  population. 

(b)  That  it  is  agricultural  and  not  urban  land  that  has 
suffered  from  depression ;  hut  it  is  in  the  towns  that  the 
burden,  and  the  unjust  incidence  of  rates,  is  mostly  felt. 

19. — (a)  Tliat  it  is  against  pubUc  policy,  that  the  owners 
of  property  should  be  able  to  relieve  themselves  for  long 
peiiods  of  time  from  all  interest  in  questions  of  local  i-ating, 
burdens,  and  administration. 

(p)  Tliat  it  is  inexpedient  that  those  who  derive  large 
benefits  from  great  and  populous  communities,  should  not 
themselves  contribute  to  the  cost  of  promoting  the  well- 
being  of  those  communities. 

20. — (a)  That,  in  towns,  the  owner  has  none  of  the 
enjoyment,  responsibility,  or  advantages  of  ownership  that 
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arise  from  occupation.  He  is  a  mere  rent  receiTer,  an 
absentee  in  the  worst  sense  of  tlie  term. 

{b)  That,  often,  the  interest  of  the  owner  is  antagonistic 
to  that  of  the  neighboturhood — especially  in  such  matters  &s 
overcrowding,  etc. 

21 . — That  the  poorer  districts  of  London  especially,  suffer 
from  the  present  system.  Tlicy  suffer  from  the  "  presence 
of  absentee  landlords,"  who  receive  heavy  incomes  from, 
and  expend  nothing  in  the  districts. 

22. — (fl)  That  the  existing  incidence  of  local  taxation 
encourages  and  perpetuates  the  leasehold  system,*  by  making 
it  increasingly  to  the  advantage  of  owners  to  retain  intact 
rather  than  to  divide  up  the  property. 

(&)  That  the  extension  of  the  leasehold  system  tends  to 
diminish  the  interest  of  the  inhabitants  in  their  citizenship; 
the  occupier  has  no  real  interest  in  the  house  he  occupies 
or  the  land  on  which  he  lives. 

23. — ((()  That  the  question  is  a  social  as  well  as  a  fiscal 
one.  So  long  as  the  incidence  of  taxation  remains  so  un- 
equal, and  presses  with  such  severity  on  the  occupier,  the 
London  Coanty  Council,  and  other  local  authorities,  are 
disinclined,  and  indeed  unable,  to  undertake  many  important 
and  necessary  works  of  public  convenience  and  utility. 

(b)  That,  this  is  more  especially  the  case,  when  these 
Authorities  arc  only  allowed  to  borroiv  money  for  permanent 
improvements  on  a  comparatively  short  term  of  years.! 

24. — Tliat,  if  the  incidence  of  local  taxation  were  made 

•   See  Leatckidd  Eii/ra*rhiiifme»t. 

t  On  July  a,  IHSB,  the  I-oniion  Cnunty  Conncil  pa«se(l  the  follonring 
resolution  :— "  (1)  That  the  Council  do  petition  Parliament  to  provide  fonb- 
with  that  the  burden  of  all  future  loans  for  permanent  improreinents  shall 
fall  apoii  Bucli  peT^nsas  the  law  shall  heTenfterdirect.all  private  contncu 
to  the  contrarj'  notwithstanding,  and  (2)  that  the  Council  do  postpone  all 
new  loans  Cor  such  impTorementa  which  can  be  postponed  without  grave 
itil  Pftrliament  has  eo  provided." 
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fairer,  rates  wonld  be  less  anpoptilar,  and  could  be  more 
easily  raised. 

25. — (a)  That,  however  the  burden  of  the  rates  may  be 
subsequently  manipulated,  it  is  the  duty  of  Parliament  to 
decide  what  is  just  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  incidence  of 
taxation,  and  to  fix  the  first  incidence  accordingly. 

(6)  That  if  the  occupier  does  pay  more  than  he  ought,  it 
is  right  that  the  law  should  come  to  his  relief. 

26. — That  there  must  be  something  wrong  with  the  inci- 
dence of  a  tax  when  it  bears  the  obloquy  of  being  paid  by 
two  sets  of  persons.  In  regard  to  the  rates,  as  at  present 
levied,  the  owner  believes  Uiat  he  really  pays  them,  the 
occupier  knows  that  he  pays  them  directly. 

27. — (a)  That,  whatever  may  he  the  case  in  rural  districts, 
where  possibly  the  whole  of  the  rates  are  considered  in  the 
rent,  this  is  not  the  case  in  urban  districts. 

(b)  That  the  fact  that  ground  rents  continue  to  be  paid, 
though  all  local  taxation  may  have  ceased  from  the  destruc- 
tion or  non-occupation  of  the  building,  proves  that  all  the 
taxation  is  put  on  the  building,  and  is  paid  by  the  occupier. 

28. — (a)  That  a  change  in  the  law,  directly  casting  a 
portion  of  the  rates  on  to  the  owner,  would  partly  at  least 
relieve  the  occupier ;  would  certainly  relieve  him  in  regard 
to  future  increases  in  I'ates. 

(b)  That,  at  the  worst,  the  owner  would  be  able  to  shift 
a  portion  of  his  share  of  existing  rates  on  to  the  occupier  ; 
he  would  have  to  bear  his  fair  share  of  all  neio  and  unfore- 
seen and  increased  rates. 

29. — (a)  That  direct  taxes  tend  to  stick  where  tfaey  are 
imposed ;  and  the  owner  would  not  be  able  to  shift  his 
share  of  the  burden  on  to  the  occupier. 

(b)  That  the  burden  of  the  income-tax,  imposed  on  the 
owner,  but  collected  in  the  first  instance  from  the  occupier, 
remains  on  the  owner. 
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30. — That,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  amonut  of  reot  chai^e<I 
does  not  depend  to  any  great  extent  on  the  amount  of  rates. 
Few  tenants  enter  into  nice  calculations  as  to  the  rates  ibey 
will  have  to  pay  (end  the  amount  cannot  indeed  be  altogether 
fore!>een).  They  look  chiefly  to  the  rent  asked,  and  roughly 
estimate  rates  and  taxes  at  so  much  more  in  proportion. 
They  are  ready  to  pay  a  certain  definite  Bum  in  rent,  and  do 
more,  and  will  not  willingly  pay  an  increased  rent  even 
though  relieved  of  a  portion  of  the  rates. 

81. — (a)  That  the  owner  of  the  ground  value,  heing  prac- 
tically a  monopolist,  has  already  exacted  tlie  greatest  rent 
that  can  be  got  for  the  land. 

(b)  That,  doubtless,  irhere  the  value  of  land  has  risen, 
and  tliere  was  an  increasing  demand  for  accommodation,  the 
owner  (at  the  expiration  of  the  lease)  would  be  able  to  raise 
the  rent ;  but  this  would  be  wholly  apart  from  the  question 
of  rates. 

82. — That,  if  the  landowner  pays  all  the  rates  in  the  end, 
there  could  be  no  hardship  in  placing  them  on  him  at  the 
beginning.  If  he  can  sltift  them  all  off  on  to  the  tenant,  it 
would  do  him  no  harm  to  put  them  on  him  at  the  first. 

S3. — (a)  That,  if  it  be  true,  that  the  ultimate  incidence  of 
the  rates  would  still  fall  on  the  occupier,  the  change  should 
be  welcomed  by  the  owners ;  as,  without  loss  to  themselveB, 
removing  an  apparent  grievance  on  the  part  of  the  occupiei'S, 
and  the  invidious  imputation  of  exceptional  immunity  from 
taxntion  under  which  owners  now  rest. 

{b)  That  the  state  of  public  feeling  on  the  matter,  consti- 
tutes a  serious  danger  to  property.  It  would  be  to  the 
advimtage  and  the  safety  of  the  land  owner,  to  be  made  at 
least  to  appear  visibly  and  duectly  to  pay  his  fair  share  of 
the  I'ates. 

34. — That  the  opposition  of  the  owners  to  the  proposed 
change,  shows   tliat  they   do   not  believe   that  it  is   they, 
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ratUer  thaD  the  occupier,  who  really  bears  the  burden  of  the 
rates. 

85. — That,  taking  into  account  the  variety  of  intermediate 
interests  and  the  complications  of  the  leasehold  system,  it 
may  be  impossible  absolutely  fairly  to  adjust  the  incidence 
of  the  burden ;  but  any  inequalities  that  may  arise,  would  be 
far  less  than  those  that  exist  at  present. 

86. — (a)  That  Parliament  is  perfectly  entitled — especially 
by  way  of  a  new  tax — ^to  interfere  freely  with  existing  custom 
or  contracts. 

(&)  That,  especially  is  this  the  case,  when  the  condition 
of  things,  under  which  tlie  arrangement  was  originally  made, 
has  been  radically  altered;  and,  more  especially,  if  the 
nlteration  be  due  to  increased  statutory  obligations  involving 
additional  local  expenditure* 

37. — (a)  That  the  principle  of  Imperial  taxation  is  tliat 
no  person  shall  be  aliowed  to  contract  himself  out  of  his 
liabilities ;  that  no  private  arrangement  shall  be  allowed  to 
narrow  the  area  of  taxation. 

(fc)  That  a  precedent  for  interference — founded  on  this 
principle — exists  in  the  case  of  the  income-tax;  which, 
though  in  the  first  instance,  collected  from  the  occupier,  is 
recovered  by  him  from  the  owner,  any  contract  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

38. — That  where  the  contract  contained  no  specific  stipu- 
lation that  the  occupier  should  pay  the  rates,  it  need  not  be 
regarded ;  in  the  case  of  contracts  where  such  a  specific 
stipulation  exists,  some  fair  compromise  would  have  to  be 
arrived  at  to  prevent  injustice  and  spoliation.f 

■  Sach  as,  in  the  case  of  rates,  sanitaCion,  draioagc,  pullatiou,  housing, 
police,  cducatioD,  etc. 

f  The  Committee  of  1870  (Mr.  Ooachea's)  recommended  that  the  ease  of 
existing  contraets  would  be  cqoitablj  met,  hy  exempting  the  owners  of  pro- 
peitj  held  onder  lease  from  the  proposed  divisiOD  of  rates  for  a  period  of 
three  jeara ;  and,  bj  pTOTtding,  that  while  the  deduction  of  lates  should  then 
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39. — (a)  That  the  owners  are,  however,  not  deserving  of 
mnch  consideration.  Without  any  cost  to  themselves, 
they  have  profited  enormously  and  unexpectedly  from  the 
iucreased  rates  and  by  the  "  unearned  increment.",* 

(A)  That,  in  no  other  instance,  has  property  risen  so 
continuously  and  so  greatly  in  value,  without  exerUon  on 
the  part  of  the  owner. 

40. — {a)  That  land  has  always  heen  far  too  much  favoured 
in  the  matter  both  of  local  and  Impt^riai  taxation,  and  it  is 
time  to  put  an  end  to  the  anomalies  that  exist.! 

(6)  That  in  England  land  bears  far  less  of  the  direct 
burden  of  taxation  than  it  does  on  the  Continent.^ 


take  effect,  the  owner  should  be  entitleil,  at  ths  same  time,  to  add  to  tbe 
rent  an  anonal  snm  equiraleut  to  the  pTDporLionate  annoal  avenge  aim 
paid  in  rated  by  tbe  occapier  ilaring  the  above  three  jeara.  By  othera  it  is 
HQggeeted,  that  the  three  jean'  arerage  should  date  from  Bome  fixed  jcar 
(18T0  ii  proposed,  as  the  jrar  in  which  the  Committee  retorted)  before  the 
great  riacin  rates  took  place.  Xheoccnpierwould  payan  addition  to  hiarent 
equal  to  half  the  ratestheninforce,lesshaU  the  present  mtea.  Forinslano;, 
if  the  rates  in  18T0  bad  been  &>.,  and  thoBe  of  1892  were  4'.  in  the  pound, 
the  occapier  would  deduct  6d.  in  the  pound  from  his  tent.  Others  si^^gea, 
that  the  actoal  date  of  the  contract  should  be  taken  as  the  startiDg  pinnt. 
That  the  amount  of  rate  existing  at  that  time  should  continue  to  be  paid  b; 
the  occupier,  but  that  he  should  be  entitled  ia  dedoct  half  of  any  increase 
of  rate  that  might  have  sabsequently  taken  place.  For  instance,  if  the  rate 
was  2«.  6<j.  in  tbe  pound  when  the  bargain  was  made,  and  had  since  risen  to 
4t.,  the  occupier  would  be  entitled  to  deduct  9i^.  in  the  pound  from  his  rent. 

*  "  Suppose  there  is  a  kind  of  income  which  constantly  tends  to  increase 
without  any  exertion  or  sacriflce  on  the  part  of  the  owners,  those  owners 
cooBtituting  a  class  in  the  community  whom  the  oatuial  courae  of  things 
progressively  enriches,  consistently  with  complete  passireness  on  their  own 
part.  In  such  a  case  it  would  be  no  violation  of  the  principles  on  which 
private  property  is  grounded,  if  the  Slate  should  appropriate  this  increase 
of  wealth,  or  the  part  of  it,  as  it  arises.  This  would  not,  property,  be  taking 
anything  from  anybody  ;  it  would  merely  be  applying  an  acceasion  of  wealth. 
created  by  circumstances,  to  the  benefit  of  society,  instead  of  allowing  it  to 
become  an  unearned  appendage  to  the  riches  of  a  particular  clan.  Nov 
this  is  actually  the  case  with  rent."     Mill,  Bk.  V.,  chap.  ii.  sect  G. 

t  Sec  '■  Ifandbi-ok  to  the  Death  Dtitie*,"  (Murray). 

{  Speaking  of  Imperial  burdens,  Ur.  Goschcn  stated,  in  1S71,  that  "the 
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(c)  That  because  land  has  beea  exempt  for  so  long  from 
itt  just  burdens,  is  a  reason,  not  for  continuing,  but  for 
ending  the  unjust  exemption. 

41. — That  the  additional  relief  of  late  given  to  the  rates 
far  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  has  done  nothing  whatever  to 
improve  the  incidence  of  local  taxation. 

42. — That  a  railway,  deriving  a  specific  benefit  from  the 
traffic  of  a  town,  is  rated  on  its  stations  accordingly ;  the 
same  principle  should  be  applied  to  land  in  towns. 

43. — That  the  class  or  condition  of  those  who  may  be 
owners,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  justice  of  taxing  them — 
as  ft  matter  of  fact,  they  are  mostly  great  monopolists — the 
only  question  is  that  of  justice  as  between  owner  and 
occupier. 

44^ — (a)  That  London  has  a  special  grievance  in  the 
matter,  inasmuch  as  the  separation  of  the  interest  of 
"owner"  and  "occupier"  has  been  there  intensified ;  the 
"occupjring  owner"  is  almost  a  creature  of  the  past,  real 
property  in  London  is  held  under  a  system  of  terminable 
leases. 

(b)  That  the  expenditure  on  permanent  improvements  has 
been  very  great ;  and,  that,  in  the  future  (London,  through 
the  delay  in  granting  her  self-government,  being  municipally 
much  in  arrears)  a  greatly  increased  outlay  on  permanent 
improvements  is  essential. 

(c)  That,  in  the  recent  relief  given  to  rates  from  Imperial 
taxation,  the  London  ratepayers  were  placed  at  a  dis- 
advantage.* 

unonnt  pud  by  land  bIodc  in  England  is  5}  per  G«Dt ;  in  Bolland  9}  per 
cent. ;  in  AoRtria  17^  per  cent.  ;  in  France  18}  pet  cent. ;  in  Belgium  20) 
per  cent" 

•  The  Borouglu  (other  than  London)  received  a  reliel  of  (■02(f.  p«r  pound 
of  nl«able  valne,  the  Counties  of  3-33i2.  ;  the  UetropoUs  of  onl;  Vliil.  ia 
the  pound.    ("fi!<rtMBii»(,"  OcL  11, 1890). 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  : — 

1. — ia)  That  it  13  not  possible,  in  most  cases,  to 
distinguish  with  any  precision  between  the  "owner" 
and  the  "occupier";  and  to  adjust  the  burden  faiilj 
between  them. 

(Jd)  That  the  complete  ownership  is  made  up  of  a  series  of 
different  interests.  Between  the  "occupier"  pni-e  and 
simple  and  the  freehold  reversionist,  there  are,  usually,  a 
large  number  of  intermediate  beneficial  interests  in  the 
property':  of  which  the  occupier  is  probably  possessed 
of  a  portion  and  the  reversionist  of  another  portion. 
No  man  can  say  whether,  and  how  far,  he  is  an  "  occupier" 
or  an  "owner." 

2. — Tliat  the  various  "  occupiers  "  and  "  leaseholders  " 
have  acquired  their  interests  on  varying  terms ;  the  actual 
rent  they  pay  in  no  way  necessarily  represents  their 
beneflcial  interest  in  tlie  property.  Hence,  it  would  be 
difficult  or  impossible  to  divide  the  burden  according  to 
the  benefit  received.* 

8. — (ti)  That  ground  rents  in  no  way  represent  the  real 
interest  of  the  owner  in  a  particular  plot  of  land.  The  ground 
rent  is  usually  a  certain  annual  payment  spread  over  a  con- 
Bidefable  number  of  plots  of  land,  and  arbitrarily  apportioned 
between  those  plots  in-egularly  and  unequally.t 

ih)  That  to  tax  gi'ound  rents  and  not  the  other  interests 

■  The  land  may  be  held  on  «  grent  rarietj  of  tenuna.  Tlie  lanilloni  mtj 
build  a  house  nnd  live  in  it.  He  maj  build  the  house  and  let  it  directl;  lo 
an  occupjing  tenant.  Ho  may  let  it  on  iease  to  a  tenant  who  may  sub-let 
it.  He  may  let  the  land  to  a  builder,  charging  only  a  ground-rent,  Iho 
builder  lo  erect  booses  on  it ;  the  builder  may  build  and  aub-Iease  totmotbvr, 
who  may  again  Bub-lease,  creating  Beveral  interests  in  the  property,  etc. 
On  the  eipiry  ot  the  lease,  the  owner  may  ciiber  increase  the  gmund-itnt, 
or  take  a  part  of  the  increased  rent  out  in  the  form  of  a  fine  or  a  premium, 
«r  insist  on  certain  eipenditnre  by  the  leaseholder,  etc 

t  See  note,  p.  252, 
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ia  the  ground  value,  would  be  grossly  unfair  ;  and  yet  they 
are  the  only  visible  interest  that  can  be  directly  and 
easily  taxed. 

ic)  That,  if  ground  reuts  are  to  be  rated,  "  fines,"  vhich 
are  merely  anticipated  ground  rents,  and  "reversions,"  which 
are  practically  deferred  ground  rents,  should  he  rated  too— 
and  thia  is  practically  impossible. 

4. — That  ground  values  are  but  one  form  of  investment 
appreciated  by  the  "unearned  increment,"  it  is  unjust  to 
pick  them  out  for  special  taxation. 

5. — That  the  owners  of  fixed  interest  in  the  property — 
i.e,  rent  charges  without  reversion,  etc.,  — ■  would  he 
additionally  taxed  without  receiving  any  additional 
benefit. 

6. — That  the  reversionary  portion  of  the  interest  in 
"  improved  ground  values  "  is  practically  capital,  and  to  tax 
-capital  during  life  is  opposed  to  the  first  principles  of  our 
system  of  taxation. 

7. — (a)  That,  if  it  be  true,  that  the  "  builder  "  or  "  lease- 
holder "  has  been  called  upon  to  bear  an  unforeseen  and 
unexpectedly  large  increase  of  rates,  he  has,  on  the  other 
hand,  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  an  equally  unforeseen  and 
unexpectedly  large  increase  in  the  value  of  the  property, 
of  which  benefit  the  owner  is  altogether  deprived  during  the 
term  of  the  lease. 

(b)  That,  in  most  cases,  the  appreciated  value  of  the 
property  which  he  has  enjoyed,  has  by  far  exceeded  any  loss 
caused  by  increased  rates. 

8. — That,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  bargains  made, 
the  question  of  increased  and  increasing  rates  is  duly 
considered.  The  owner,  in  consideration  of  the  builder 
or  leaseholder  assuming  the  risk  of  the  rates,  accepts  a 
lower  ground  rent. 
9.— (o)  That  the  leaseholder  has  deliberately  taken  a  risk 

X 
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(of  KR  increase  or  decrease  of  rates),  nod  cannot  juatly  com- 
plain if  the  bargain  has  gone  against  him. 

(/')  That  it  would  be  unjast  to  allow  the  builder  or  lease- 
holder to  reopen  the  contract  as  regards  his  loss,  and  allow 
it  to  stand  as  regards  his  gain. 

10.—  (a)  That  the  benefit  accruing  from  the  "  unearned 
increment "  goes  in  a  far  larger  degree  to  the  advantage 
of  the  occupiers  and  leaseholders,  than  of  the  ground 
landlord. 

(b)  That  the  contJDual  increase  in  the  rateable  value 
of  London,  is  an  alleviation  not  an  aggra\'ation  of  the 
position  as  regards  the  occupier.  The  value  of  his  beneficial 
intei-est  is  largely  increased,  and  the  aggre^te  increa.str 
in  value  diminishes  the  amount  of  the  rate  that  he  is  called 
upon  to  pay. 

11. — (a)  That  the  increase  in  the  aggregate  rates,  so  far 
as  it  is  due  to  new  buildings  or  to  increased  rateable  valuer 
does  not  affect  the  individual  occupier ;  he  is  only  concerned 
with  the  rate  in  the  pound  on  his  own  honse,  and  in  this 
respect  the  increase  of  late  years  has  been  slight.* 

(b)  That  he  has,  on  this  score,  no  equitable  ground  for 
legislative  relief ;  the  increased  burden  of  the  rate  is  fully 
compensated  hy  the  iucreased  benefits  derived  from  the 
expenditure. 

12, — (a)  That  it  is  only  the  rate  levied  for  permanent 
improvements  that  can  be  said  to  benefit  the  reversioner. 
The  other  rates  are  for  temporary,  recnrring,  and  immediate 
purposes ;  of  these,  the  occupier  and  successive  owners 
obtain  year  by  year  the  full  benefit,  and  should  therefore 
bear  the  whole  burden. 

{b)  That,  even  as  regards  so-called  permanent  improve- 
ments, there  are  few  or  none  the   benefits  of  which   are 

•  See  Kotes,  pp.  2M  and  296. 
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not  largely  or  altogether  exhausted  (and  therefore  iilso 
eojoj-ed)  during  the  period  over  which  the  loan  raised  to 
create  them  extends. 

(c)  That  the  immediately  resultant  value  of  permanent 
improvements  is  uenally  more  than  the  cost,  and  the 
investment  is  a  beneficial  one  to  the  occupier  and 
leaseholder. 

13. — (a)  That  it  is  not  possible  (nor,  if  possible, 
expedient)  to  distinguish  between  rates  for  permanent 
improvements  and  those  for  other  purposes ;  or  to  say  tiint 
this  part  of  the  rate  is  for  a  permanent,  and  that  for  a 
temporary  object;  that  this  part  should  be  paid  by  the 
oTTDer,  and  that  by  the  occupier. 

(&)  That  these  so-called  "improvements  "  ma}',  by  open- 
ing up  new  thoroughfares  and  divei'ting  traffic,  etc.,  actually 
diminish  the  value  of  land  in  certain  districts.* 

(c)  That  it  is  the  total  amount  of  the  rate  in  the  poimd, 
and  not  the  distributiou  of  the  rate  among  particular  objects, 
that  affects  the  occupier. 

14. — (a)  That,  if  the  lease  be  a  short  one,  tlie  question  of 
increased  rates  would  soon  come  up,  and  would  be  settle^l 
in  connection  with  the  new  bargain. 

(6)  That,  if  the  lease  be  a  long  one,  the  occupier  and  not 
the  owner  obtains  the  full  benefit  of  the  rates,  and  should 
therefore  pay  them. 

15. — That  the  incidence  of  rates  is  determined  by 
economic  causes,  which  cannot  be  altered  by  legislation. 
That,  therefore,  whether  the  occupier  or  the  owner  actually 
pays  the  rates  in  tlie  long  run,  there  is  no  injustice  in  a 
system  which,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  of  collection, 
throws  the  rates  iu  the  first  instance  on  the  occupier. 

16. — (a)  That  a  change  of  system  would  not  in  the  end 
in  any  way  advantage  him. 

•  See  '■Betterment." 
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(b)  Thut,  whatever  their  nominal  incidence,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  onuer  in  the  long  run  does  pay  tlie  rates ;  for 
the  amount  of  annual  rent  paid  is  governed  hy  the  amount 
of  annual  rates  to  which  the  property  is  hable. 

(r)  That,  in  building  lenses  especially,  this  is  so. 
The  amount  of  the  occupation  rent  that  can  be  obtained 
determines  the  amount  of  the  ground  rent,  for  the  builder 
must  make  his  profit.  That  which  teuds  to  increase  or  to 
diminish  the  occupation  rent,  tends  to  increase  or  diminish 
the  ground  rent.  Bates  tend  to  diminish  occupation 
rent,  for  they  are  taken  into  account  in  fixing  the  rent, 
Aud  they  therefore  tend  to  diminish  in  the  some  degree  the 
ground  rent.  The  owner  therefore  always  pays  indirectly 
all  the  rates  and  taxes. 

17. — (a)  That  during  the  term  of  the  contract,  the  varia- 
tions of  the  rates  will  no  doubt  advantage  or  disadvantage 
the  occupier ;  but  an  adjustment  would  be  made  when  the 
contract  comes  to  an  end,  and  the  i-ates  would  then  be 
thrown  on  the  owner. 

(t>)  That  the  rent  represents  the  smount  the  land- 
lord can  obtain  for  the  property  free  of  taxes.  If  he  is 
called  upon  compulsorily  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  rates,  he 
will  compensate  himself  by  raising  the  rent  by  a  hke 
amount. 

18. — (a)  That  it  is  immaterial  to  the  tenant — who  is  pre- 
pared to  pay  a  certain  total  sum  for  the  property — whether 
he  pays  it  in  the  shape  of  rent  or  of  rates. 

(6)  That  the  tenant,  in  taking  n  house,  always  considi^rs, 
in  estimating  its  worth  to  him,  not  only  what  is  the 
rent,  but  what  are  the  actual  and  the  probable  rates.  He 
is  quite  capable  oi  making  his  own  bargnin,  and  does  ni't 
require  the  law  to  step  in  to  his  aid. 

19. — Tlint,  no  doubt,  if  a  rise  in  rates  is  foreseen,  the 
tenant  obtains  his  bouse  at  a  lower  rent  than  he  otherwise 
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voold — but  tliis  would  happen  as  much  under  the  existm;; 
system  as  tuider  the  new  one. 

20. — (Bf  some.)  That  urban  land  beiug  practically  a 
monopoly,  the  owner  will,  at  the  end  of  the  contract,  raise 
the  occupation  rent  by  the  amount  of  the  rates  statntorily 
shifted  to  him  from  the  occupier,  and  thereby  appropriate  to 
himself  the  whole  benefit  intended  for  the  occupier. 

21. — {a)  That,  thus,  the  occupier  would  obtain  no  relief 
from  the  change ;  and  the  alleged  grievance  would  remain 
unredressed. 

(6)  That,  the  only  way  in  which  the  occupier  could  gain, 
would  be  if,  doriog  the  period  of  his  existing  contract,  he 
were  allowed  to  relieve  himself  of  a  part  of  his  rates, 
contrary  to  his  contract,  and  to  put  them  on  to  his 
immediate  landlord — a  tiRgrant  injustice. 

22. — (a)  That,  if  any  benefit  did  accrue  at  the  expense 
of  the  reversionist,  it  would  go,  not  to  the  occupiers  on 
short  tenures — these  would  have  their  rents  proportionately 
raised  to  cover  the  rates  from  which  they  had  beeu 
relieved — but  almost  entirely  to  the  building  owner  or 
middleman. 

(Ii)  That  the  working  cliisscs,  for  the  most  part,  have  no 
leases  and  pay  no  rates  (which  are  "  compounded  "  and 
paid  by  the  landlord) ;  the  change  would  therefore  not 
affect  them  one  way  or  the  other. 

23. — That,  as  regards  the  reversion — the  "nneiirued 
increment "  so  called, — tlie  owner  and  the  builder  (or  lease- 
holder) carefully  consider  the  matter  when  the  bargain  is 
made ;  and  the  owner  is  content  to  let  his  land  for  a 
number  of  years  at  a  rent  far  below  the  annual  value  of  tlie 
land,  in  consideration  of  its  development  by  otherH,  and  the 
reversion  of  the  whole  property  at  tlie  end  of  the  term. 

24. — {a)  That,  though  the  pecuniary  position  of  the 
owner  as  regards  the  rates  would  be  unaltered,  to  allow  the 
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chanr^e   to   be    carried   tlirough   would   encourage    furUier 
dangerous  attacks  on  property. 

{b)  That,  in  any  case,  the  property  of  the  ground  land- 
lord would  be  depreciated.  The  change  would  cause  u 
feeling  of  unsettlement,  and  a  fear  that  additional  burdens 
would  be  cast  on  the  land.  Further,  a  port  of  the  value  of 
ground  renta  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  represent  a  fixed  and 
not  a  variable  income  ;  this  advantage  would  be  lost  if  they 
were  saddled  with  variable  rates. 

*25. — (fl)  That  taking  into  account  the  burden  of  rates 
placed  on  it,  land  does  already  fully  bear  its  share  of  locxl 
and  imperial  taxation. 

{!>)  That  the  land  abroad,  alleged  to  be  heavily  charged 
witli  taxation,  is  almost  entirely  agricultural  land.  This 
land,  innsmucli  as  its  produce  is  protected,  enjoys  the  set- 
off of  an  indirect  tax  imposed  in  its  favour  on  the  rest  of 
tlie  community. 

"2().~(fl)  That  the  change  would  constitute  a  gross  and 
unnecessHiy  interference  with  the  ordinary  dealings  in 
property. 

(i)  That  it  would  be  a  gross  violation  of  the  terms  of 
existing  contracts. 

'27. — That  the  proposal  either  implies  a  wholesale  attack 
upon  the  validity  of  contracts,  merely  in  order  to  snatch  a 
dishonest  advantage  for  occupiers  which  would  disappear 
at  the  expiry  of  tlieir  lease ;  or  it  is  supposed  that  one 
appeal  to  anarchical  principles  will  facilitate  another,  antt 
that  the  law  will  always  be  ready  to  step  in  with  new  and 
vexatious  restrictions  at  each  renewal. 

28. — (a)  That  the  question  is  very  much  complicated  by 
the  consideration  tliat  existing  contracts,  us  well  as  nen 
contracts,  must  be  dealt  with, 

(b)  That,  to  leave  untouched  existing  contracta — which 
for   the   most  part   extend   over  a  lengthened  prospectiTe 
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period  of  years — would  be  to  allow  the  indefinite  prolonga- 
tion of  the  alleged  injAistice  ;  and  would  have  the  additional 
disadvantage  of  introducing  a  new  system  of  assessment 
and  levy  alongside  of  the  old. 

(c)  That  any  alteration  in  the  terms  of  existing  con- 
tracts, would  involve  confiscation  or  else  rental  eompensa- 
tion.  The  former  would  be  unjust,  the  latter  would  give 
no  relief  to  the  occupier. 

29. — That  the  collection  of  the  income  tax  from  the 
tenant  in  the  first  instance,  forms  no  precedent.  The 
income  tax  is  a  tax  on  the  whole  income  of  the  individual, 
from  whatever  source  derived,  and  is  only  obtained  through 
the  tenant  for  convenience  of  collection ;  just  as,  con- 
versely, in  the  case  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  it  is 
collected  from  the  Company  as  a  whole  instead  of  from  each 
individual  shareholder. 

30. — (a)  That  tlie  only  just  way  of  taxing  values,  would  be 
individually  to  discover  and  to  assess  each  separate  interest 
in  house  and  land — and  this  would  be  impossible. 

{b)  That  the  present  rough-and-ready  system  of  rating, 
which  throws  the  first  incidence  on  the  occupier,  fairly 
distributes  the  ultimate  incidence  of  taxation  among  the 
various  beneficiaries  ;  no  new  system  would  be  so  simple  or 
so  equitable. 

31. — That  the  relief  given  of  late  to  the  rates  at  the 
expense  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer  has  in  itself,  and  in  the 
method  by  means  of  which  it  has  been  carried  out,  con- 
siderably improved  the  incidence  of  local  taxation. 

32. — (o)  That  it  is  right  that  the  occupier  should  beai* 
the  expenditure,  inasmuch  as,  under  the  present  system  of 
local  representation,  they  (as  ratepayers)  have  a  plenary 
voice  in,  and  control  over,  the  locnl  expenditure. 

[b)  That  directly  to  tax  the  owners,  would  involve  in  fair- 
ness special  representation  on  their  part.     "Property  queli- 
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ficatioiiE "  are,  however,  impracticable  now-a-days ;  and  tb"? 
onuere  would  thus  be  left  at  tbe  mercy  of  tbe  eiitxaTagaDce 
of  tbe  occupiers. 

83. — (By  some.)  That  tbe  object  of  tbe  cbange  is  to 
penalise  iDdividual  ownership  in  urban  land. 

84. — That,  whatever  the  incidence,  ground  values  are 
fully  rated  already,  or  tbe  full  rateable  value  of  each  pro- 
perty is  assessed  for  rates.  The  change  proposed  would 
produce  no  additional  revenue.  Certain  persons  would  be 
relieved  at  the  expense  of  others,  but  the  conunuuity  at 
large  would  in  no  way  benefit. 

36. — That  property  in  urban  land  is  held  by  a  Tast 
number  of  small  investors,  who  have  their  savings  invested 
in  it,  and  who  would  seriously  suffer  from  extra  and 
special  taxation. 


DIVISION  OF   RATE  BETWEEN  OWNER  AND 
OCCUPIER.* 

Further,  it  is  urged,  that  the  best  method  of  causing  the 
owner  to  contribute  to  the  rates,  would  be,  while  continuing 
to  collect  the  whole  rate  in  tbe  first  instance  from  the 
occupier,  to  allow  him  to  deduct  a  certain  fixed  amonnt 
(a  half  is  usually  suggested)  in  proportion  to  the  rent 
he  actually  paid  to  his  immediate  landlord.  Each  inter- 
mediate owner  would  similarly  make  a  deduction  pro- 
portionate to  the  rent  he  paid.     Thus,  while  the  occupier 

*  Arguments  already  used  in  the  prcrious  Sectiun  will  not,  for  the  nuet 
part,  be  repeated  in  theiic  supptemcntBrj  Snctlons. 
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would  continue  to  pay  a  considerable  proportion  ol"  the  rate, 
eath  "owner,"  in  consideration  of  his  beneficial  interest, 
would  also  pay  a  part.* 

This  proposal  is  supported  on  the  grounds : — 

1- — That  all  rates  more  or  less  benefit  the  owner  as  woU  as  the 
occupier. 

2. — (a)  That  some  portion  of  the  burden  of  the  rates  should  be 
throiFn  on  ownera  as  distinct  from  occupiers. 

{by  That  all  ownera  should  bear  their  fair  share  of  the  burden. 

3. — That  it  is  not  intended,  and  indeed  would  not  be  just  or 
desirable,  that  the  occupier  should  escape  local  taxation  altt^ther. 
What  is  desired  is,  that  the  o^fne^  should  also  pay  a  share. 

4. — (a)  That  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  accurately  to  divide  tbe 
chaise  among  the  different  iuterests  in  the  property  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  benefit  received. 

(fc)  That  the  only  way  of  doing  substantial  justice  in  the  matter, 
is  by  means  of  a  simple,  though  rongh-and-ready,  division  of 
rates  among  the  interests  concerned. 

5.^ — That  simplicity,  economy,  ease  of  collection,  avoidance  of 
yearly  assessment,  minimisation  of  diBi)Utes,  would  dictate  that  a 
fixed  proportion  not  of  particular  rates,  but  of  the  whole  rate, 
shonld  be  cast  on  the  whole  property,  assessed  as  a  whole. 

C. — (a)  That,  as  far  as  possible,  existing  m&cbinety  should  be 
utilised, 

(6)  That  the  systent  of  deduction  would  involve  no  new 
machinery,  no  new  practice,  and  no  change  of  principle. 

*  The  dirisian  of  rates  does  not  mean,  of  couRe,  that  the  occupier,  if 
called  upon  to  pay  £5  in  rates,  would  necessarily  be  entitled  (if  dedactiou 
were  Hzcd  at  a  half)  to  deduct  £2  10^.  from  his  rent.  The  terms  of  tenure 
vnty,  and  all  he  would  be  entitled  to  do  would  be  to  deduct  »  portion,  not 
exceeding  bait  the  rate,  in  proportion  aa  bU  rent  was  lesa  or  equivalent  to 
the  rateable  valae.  For  inslance,  assume  a  house  rated  at  £200  a  year, 
A  a  tbe  occupier  paying  £150  a  year  to  B,  the  middleman  leaseholder,  who 
pays  £50  ground  rent  to  C,  the  freeholder.  A  will  pay  (with  a  rate  of  it. 
in  tbe  pound)  to  tbe  Parish  Authority  £40  (4t.  on  £2(X)) ;  he  will  dcituct. 
when  paying  his  rent  toB,  £16  (2t.  on  £160)  ;  B,  when  paying  his  ground 
rent,  will  dedact  £6  (2t.  on  £60).  Thua  A  wil!  pay  £26  in  rates,  B  £10, 
andC  £6.    (See  Lori  flobhonse'a  "  ioooi  Taj^ionn/ IUrU  it  Losdon."') 
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7, — («)  That,  us  betveen  the  rating  authority  and  the  rate- 
piijere,  it  would  make  no  alteration  or  disturbance. 

(b)  That  the  rtttepajer  would  have  no  fresh  calculation  t«  make, 
or  operation  to  perform,  in  order  to  recoup  himself :  he  would 
simply  pay  bia  rent  minus  a  fixed  sum,  according  to  a  method 
familiar,  in  the  case  of  income  tax,  both  to  himself  and  his  land- 
lord. 

8. — That  the  method  of  deduction  at  present  in  force  in  the  case 
of  the  income  tax,  vorka  well,  and  could  easily  be  extended  to  the 
case  of  ratca. 

9,— (")  That  the  principle  of  the  division  of  rates  between 
owner  aud  occupier,  has  been  for  some  time  in  force  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland ;  aud,  as  regards  the  former,  was  renewed  and  con- 
firmed under  the  Local  Oovemment  Act  of  1S8S. 

(b)  That,  if  the  principle  is  good  for  Scotland  and  Ireland — 
and  it  has  answered  very  well  there — it  is  equally  good  for 
England  and  Wales. 

10.— (a)  That  the  Select  Committee  of  186G  not  only  con- 
demned tbc  present  system,  under  which  the  whole  burden  of  the 
rftteti  is  borne  by  the  occupier,  but  unanimously  recommended : 

"  That  in  any  arrangement  of  tlie  financial  resources  of  the 
Metn)])olitan  Board,  a  portion  of  the  charges  for  permanent 
improvements  and  works  should  Ixs  Ixime  by  the  otentr*  of 
jfro/Ki-tff  within  the  Metropolis,  the  rate  being,  in  the  first 
instance,  paid  by  the  occupier,  and  subsequently  deducted  from 
bis  rent,  as  is  now  provided  in  regard  to  the  general  Property 
Tax." 

(b)  That  the  Select  Committee  of  1870  stated  that,  In  their 
opinion — 

"  The  existing  system  of  local  taxation,  under  which  the  ex- 
clusive charge  of  almost  all  rates  lo^'iable  upon  rateable  property 
for  current  expenditure,  as  well  as  for  new  objects  and  permanent 
works,  is  placed  by  law  upon  the  occupies,  while  the  owners  are 
generally  exempt  from  any  direct  or  immediate  contributions  in 
respect  of  such  rates,  is  contrary  to  sound  policy 

That  it  is  expedient  to  make  owners  ns  well  as  occupiers 
dirtctly  liable  for  a  certain  proportion  of  the  rates. 

That,  subject  to  equitable  arrangements  as  regards  existing 
contracts,  the  rates  ah^l  be  collected  from  the  occupier,  power 
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being  given  to  the  occupier  to  deduct  from  his  rent  the  pro- 
portion of  mtes  to  which  the  owuer  may  be  tnnde  liable,  etc., 
with  a  prohibition  againat  agreements  in  contravention  of  the 


On  tlie  other  hand,  it  is  specially  argned  : — 

That  an  arbitrary  trauBferenco  of  half  the  burden  of  the  rnteit 
from  the  ahoulderB  of  the  occupier  to  those  of  the  owner,  would  bo 
a  gross  interference  with  existing  contracts,  and  would  accentunte 
existing,  and  create  new  inequalities  in  the  incidence  of  rating. 


THE    SEPARATE    ASSESSMENT    AND    TAXATION    OF 
LAND  VALUES  AND  BUILDING   VALUES. 

It  is  further  contended,  by  those  who  advocate  that  a 
distinction  should  bo  drawn  between  the  value  of  land  and 
the  value  of  the  structure  upon  it,  that  the  two  interests 
should  be  separately  assessed  and  the  former  rated  at 
a  higher  percentage  in  the  pound  than  the  latter.* 

1.— That,  at  present,  rates  are  levied  indiscriminately  on 
landed  property  in  proportion  to  its  supposed  rental  value,  with- 
out regard  to  the  nature  or  origin  of  that  value. 

*  The  whole  rste  would  be  collected  from  the  occupier,  but,  so  far  as  he 
hail  no  beneficial  interest  in  tiie  groaDd  value,  he  would  pass  on  the  rate  to 

hiH  immediate  lamllord  bj  deduction  fram  his  rent.  For  instance,  A  the 
Xrcebotder,  receives  a  ground  rent  of  jCGOayearfrom  the  intermediate  owner, 

B.  B  lets  the  property  (or  £70  to  C  ;  C,  erecting  a  house,  again  lets  the 
property  at  a  rack  rent  of  £250  to  D,  the  occupier.  The  property  is  assessed 
at  £100  for  the  land,  and  £luO  for  the  balldiug  ;  the  ground  rate  is  fixed  at 
Cf .  in  the  .pound,  equal  £S0 ;  the  buildinft  rate  at  in.  in  the  pound,  equal 
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2.— (a)  That  the  present  Bystem  is  faulty,  inasmuch  as  it  does 
uot  distingtiish  betveen  the  value  of  the  building  which  iti  perish- 
uble,  and  that  of  the  land  vhich  is  permanent. 

(6)  That  there  are  two  distinct  values  in  urban  land :  the 
ground  value,  and  that  of  the  structure  erected  upon  it ;  the 
latter  is  solely  duo  to  the  capital  eipended  upon  it  by  tbe 
builder,  whilst  the  value  of  tbe  land  is  entirely  created,  as  well  as 
maintained,  liy  the  presence  of  the  town  in  which  it  is  situated, 
and  by  the  improvements  (public  or  private)  introduced  at  the 
expense  of  the  community. 

3.— (a)  That  the  whole  of  the  permanent  element  in  the 
communal  expenditure  is  found  in  the  land. 

{h)  That,  indeed,  communal  expenditure,  that  may  improve  the 
vrtlue  of  a  certain  plot  of  land,  may  actually  diminish  (by  making 
unsuitable)  the  value  of  the  building  upon  it. 

4. — That  the  lantl  itself  should  be  directly  taxed,  oud  bear  a 
large  proportion  of  the  communal  expenditure,  at  present  placed 
entirely  on  the  building.* 

5. — (a)  That  the  object  is  to  get  at,  and  tax,  the  full  annual 
[irofit  accruing  from  the  mere  possession  of  a  piece  of  ground, 

(6)  That,  thus,  the  burden  of  the  rotes  would  be  justly 
apportioned  to  the  benefit  received ;  and  the  incidence  of  local 
taxation  would  bo  fairly  adjusted. 

6. — That,  BO  long  as  tbe  rate  is  placed  on  tbe  building,  it  is  of 
necessity  paid  by  the  consumer  of  the  building — the  occupier. 
Place  it  on  the  land,  and  it  would  fall  on  the  owner. 

7. — That,  as  under  the  proposed  system,  tbe  ground  value 
vkould  represent  the  full  rental  value  that  tbe  landlord  could 
obtain  for  hia  land  unburdened  by  rates,  the  rent  could  not  be 
niised  (or  at  tbe  worst,  to  a  very  small  extent)  on  the  occupier, 
because  n  portion  of  the  rates  had  been  placed  on  the  owner. 

£30  ;  ia  alt  £60.  D,  having  no  beneficial  interest  in  cither  bouse  ot  lacil. 
deducts  the  whole  of  the  rale  from  hiB  rent ;  C,  the  rack-rent  owner,  jajr 
tbe  whole  of  the  in.  rate  on  the  building  (for  be  has  the  full  benefit  of  it) 
£30,  anil  the  6i.  rate  an  (he  £30  of  ground  value  that  he  bIbo  enjoys,  nundy 
.€9  ;  in  all  £39.  In  pajjng  his  icnt  to  B,  he  dedactB  therefore  £S1.  B,iii 
jiaying  his  ground  rent  (o  A,  will  deduct  SlU,  i^,,  the  G(.  lalc  ou  the  £511  be 
IwyB.and  will  hiuiEelf  hcHr£6  lUj.of  niteB  (Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton'a  evidence 
licforc  Select  Cnmmillee  on  Town  Holdings,  1831,  p.  49). 
'  See  No.  27  (*),  p.  299. 
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8. — [a)  That  no  difficult;  (and  little  eipenae  after  the  liret 
Taluation)  would  arise  in  carrying  out  a  separate  valuation  and 
assessment  of  land  and  building.  The  buildiug  reprcBents  the 
present  value  of  bo  much  actual  capital  expended,  the  land  reprc- 
■enta  the  balanoe  of  the  value  of  the  property. 

(fr)  That  Burveyurs  habitually  distinguish  the  two  when  valuing. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended : — 

1. — That  the  value  of  the  land  and  of  the  buildings  (and  the 
increase  in  the  value  thereof)  is  so  intermingled  amongst  the 
different  owners,  in  proportiou  to  the  length  aud  nature  of  their 
various  tenures,  that  to  attempt  to  value  the  land  apart  from  the 
building  would  serve  uo  useful  or  practicable  object. 

2. — That  the  pro{iu3ed  plan  of  levy  and  of  deduction  is  for  too 
complicated  for  a  system  of  rating,  the  essence  of  which  should 
be  simplicity. 

Z.~{a,)  That  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  distinguish 
between,  and  separately  to  assess,  the  value  of  the  land  apart 
from  the  value  of  the  building. 

(If)  That  the  ultimate  basts  of  valuation  is  "market  value"; 
and  it  is  by  market  value  that  the  Local  Assessment  Committees 

(c)  That  the  only  check  on  the  estimate  of  value  made  by 
professional  valuers,  and  the  only  test  of  their  correctness,  is 
market  value. 

((/)  That  the  only  market  value  existing,  is  made  up  of  the 
Talue  of  the  whole  property — and  does  not  distinguish  between 
the  two. 

4. — [a)  That  the  system  would  involve  a  fresh,  complicated, 
and  enoroiously  costly  valuation  of  the  whole  of  the  C00,000 
houses  in  the  Metropolis. 

(J')  That  in  each  case  it  would  involve  a  valuation  of  two 
interests  instead  of  one. 

(e)  That,  as  the  relative  values  of  land  and  building  varies  year 
by  year,  there  would,  instead  of  the  ({uinquennial,  have  to  be  a 
yearly  valuation  and  assessment,  with  a  corresponding  variation  in 
the  amount  of  the  rate  charged  on  the  building  and  the  land 
respectively. 
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5. — ^Tbat  the  complicated  assesBniciit  would  give  rise  to  eudless 
disputes. 

6. — (a)  That,  aa  far  &8  possible,  the  cxistiog  admiDistmtive 
machinery-  should  be  utilised,  and  the  change  that  is  mode 
should  be  in  consonance  with  tradition  nud  habit.  This  proposal 
would  iDvolve  the  crcatiou  of  an  eutirelr  new  sjatem  of  raliution, 
assessment,  rating,  and  collection. 

(b)  That,  instead  of  the  Rating  Authority  dealing  simpl; — as 
is  done  now — with  the  occupier,  whose  position  is  known,  it 
would  have  to  deal  also  with  the  owner,  whoso  identity  it  is  ofUn 
difficult  to  discover. 

7. — That  the  proposal  does  not  strike  the  real  dividing  line 
between  owner  and  occupier. 

8. — That  it  would  perpetuate,  moreover,  a  source  of  un&imes» 
that  is  now  much  felt.  All  occupier,  bj  improving  his  bouse 
increases  his  rating,  and  the  whole  of  this  increased  rating  fulk 
on  him ;  yet,  when  the  lease  terminates,  the  improved  value  is 
absorbed  by  the  reversionist.  Conversely,  if  he  allows  the  house 
to  deteriorate,  he  is  less  highly  rated,  and  the  owner  comca  into 
ft  less  valuable  reversion.  It  the  rate  on  the  building  were  to  bo 
distiuguiabed  from  that  on  the  land,  this  injustice  would  bo 
greatly  accentuoted. 

9. — That  the  system  would  in  no  way  prevent  the  owner  from 
re-transferring  to  the  occupier,  by  means  of  an  increased  rent,  the 
burden  thus  compulsorily  thrown  on  him. 
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THE  TAXATfOS  OP  REVERSIONISTS. 

Further,  it  is  proposed  to  levy  a  separate  rate  on  tlie 
freeholders  in  London  for  the  recoupment  of  the  capital 
of  all  loans  raised  for  permanent  improvements,"  on  the 
special  grounds: — 

1, — (u)  That,  at  present,  the  whole  of  the  ultimate  benefit 
of  pcrmancut  improvements  goes  to  the  freeholder,  and  the  whole 
of  the  burdeu — interest  aud  repaymeat  of  capital — foils  on  the 
occupier. 

[b)  That  permanent  improvements — such  as  Thames  Kmtiank- 
raent,  Holbora  Viaduct,  widening  streets,  freeing  bridges,  etc. — ■ 
not  only  last  for  ever,  but  their  value  perpetually  inci-uasea. 

2. — to)  That  the  sinking  fund  is  merely  a  prudential  provision, 
imposed  chiefly  with  the  view  of  maiutaining  credit. 

(0)  That  its  existence  does  not  benefit  the  occupier.  Ho 
is  not  likely  to  be  atiU  in  possession  at  the  time  that  the  loan  will 
have  been  fully  repaid  ;  the  reversionary  benefit  accrues  almost 
entirely  to  the  freeholder. 

3. — That  the  scheme  would  fairly  divide  the  burden  of 
permanent  improvements.  The  occupier  would  still  continue 
to  pay  the  annual  interest  on  the  loans,  and  thus  would  meet 
that  portion  of  the  cost  of  which  he  enjoyed  the  benefit  during  his 
occupation.  The  capital  would  be  repaid  by  the  freeholder,  who 
will  receive  the  ultimate  benetit  of  the  improvements. 

4. — That  this  is  no  more  than  a  step  (but  it  is  a  step),  in  the 
right  direction  of  the  fairer  adjustment  of  rates ;  it  meets  the 
most  striking  and  least  defensible  instance  of  the  injustice  of  the 
present  incidence. 

'  The  wumal  interest  on  the  loans  wonld  renutinas  before  on  theoccapier ; 
tbe  sinking  fund  wonld  l>e  put  on  the  ultimate  rcTersioniBt  or  freeholder. 
The  figores  would  work  oat  as  follows  i^Oatstaading  Metropolitan  Loans 
uy  £30,000,000,  annual  interest  about  £1,000,000,  to  be  paid  as  now  by  tbe 
occupier.  Siuking  fond,  to  repay  loans  in  GO  jeajs  requires  about  £300,000 
»  jear,  to  be  paid  by  the  owner. 
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On  the  otliev  baud,  it  is  urged  : — 

1.  —{a)  That  the  expeaditurQ  of  the  rates  benoGta  different 
interests  in  varying  degrees.  The  benefit  of  no  particular  rate 
is  coincident  with  any  particuliir  interest  of  occupation,  lease,  or 
ownership;  while  nil  rates  more  or  less  benefit  the  auccessiYe 
interests  in  the  land. 

(h)  That  no  one  can  say  that,  at  any  pnrticidar  moment,  a 
particular  rate  benefits  the  reversioner,  and  to  what  d^ree. 

2. — (<i)  That  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  separate  improvement 
rates  from  other  rates.  All  persons  interested  in  the  property 
should  pay  their  fair  proportion  of  the  ratea  which  maintain 
its  value. 

(fc)  That  so-called  temporary  rates — police,  poor,  drainage— are 
as  essential  to  create  and  to  maintain  the  value  of  the  land,  aa 
those  expended  on  permanent  improvements. 

3. — That  the  amount  of  annual  charge  for  sinking  fund  ou 
loans — the  only  part  of  the  rate  that  can  be  said  really  to 
augment  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  owner^is  infinitesimal 
as  compared  to  the  whole  rate,  and  it  would  be  inexpedient,  for 
the  sake  of  this  small  charge,  to  niter  the  present  simple  and 
convenient  system  of  levy. 

4. — That  it  would  throw  one  particular  burden  directly  on  the 
freehold  reversionist,  to  the  exoneration  of  all  the  other  int«retik! 
in  the  property ;  though  the  freeholder  may  actually  possess  the 
smallest  interest  in  the  pro]>erty,*  and  though  the  improvements 
might  become  wholly  or  partially  exhausted  before  ho  cnmc  into 
his  property. 

5. — That  the  proposed  tax  would,  in  the  case  of,  a  long  lease, 
swallow  up  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  reversionaiy 
interest 

6. — That  if  anything  is  to  be  done  to  improve  the  incidence 
of  taxation,  the  reform  should  be  compreheiwive  and  general. 

•  For  inBtonce,  a  pniperty  may  be  let  on  lease  lor  99  j-eare  at  a  gronnil 
rent  of  £0.  The  lea>ii:lii>lder  ina;  gab-let  to  aoother  person  for  20  jears  v. 
£I(HI,  tills  one  maj  be  rated  at  £160;  the  capitaliaed  value  of  each  of  the 
two  latter  interests  is  larger  than  that  of  the  first, 
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THE    RATING    OF   YACANT    LAND. 

It  is  proposed  that  Vacant  Land  should  be  assessed  to 
local  rates  at  four  per  cent,  of  its  selling  value,  on  the 
grounds : — 

1. — That,  "at  present,  land  available  for  building  in  the 
nei^bourhood  of  our  populous  centres,  though  its  capital  value 
is  very  great,  is  probably  producing  a  small  yearly  return  until 
it  is  let  for  building."  * 

2.— That,  "the  owners  of  this  land  are  rated,  not  in  relation  to 
the  real  value,  but  to  the  actual  annual  income."  * 

3. — That,  "  they  can  thus  afford  to  keep  their  land  out  of  the 
market,  and  to  part  with  only  small  quantities,  so  as  to  raise  the 
price  beyond  the  natural  monopoly  price  which  the  laud  would 
command  by  its  advantages  of  position,"  * 

4- — That,  "  meantime,  the  general  expenditure  of  the  town  on 
ioaprorements  is  increasing  the  value  of  their  property."  * 

6- — That,  "  if  this  land  were  rated  at,  say,  i  per  cent,  on  its 
aelliug  value,  the  owners  would  have  a  more  direct  incentive  to 
part  with  it  to  thoee  who  are  desirous  of  building,  and  a  two-fold 
advantage  would  result  to  the  community.  First,  all  the  valuable 
property  would  contribute  to  the  rates,  and  thus  the  burden  on 
the  occupien  would  be  diminished  by  the  increase  in  the  rateable 
property.  Secondly,  the  owners  of  the  building  loud  would  be 
forced  to  offer  their  land  for  sale,  and  thus  their  competition  with 
one  another  would  bring  down  the  price  of  building  land,  and  bo 
diminish  the  tax  in  the  shape  of  ground  rent,  or  price  paid  for 
land  which  is  now  levied  on  urban  enterprise  by  the  adjacent 
landowners,  a  tax,  bo  it  remembered,  which  is  no  recompense 
for  any  industry  or  expenditure  on  their  part,  but  is  the 
natural  result  of  the  industry  and  activity  of  the  townspeople 
tbemeelves."  * 

■  Report  of  Royal  Commis^oa  on  the  Hoosiag  ol  the  Wooing  Clsues, 
188S. 
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6. — (a)  That  the  owner  of  the  land  is  eipending  nothing  on  it 
hiraaeir,  and  all  the  burdens  of  the  district — in  the  benefits  of 
which  he  ehnrcs — are  cast  by  law  ou  his  neighbour*. 

(b)  That  it  is  not  just  that  this  aubRtantial  and  increanDg 
"  unearned  increment  "  of  land  value  should  escape  its  fair  share 
of  taxation. 

7. — That  in  many  parts  of  London  (and  elsewhere)  the  ralue  of 
the  vacant  land  is  very  great,  and  its  assessment  and  taxation 
would  largely  relieve  the  rates.* 

8. — That  in  some  cases,  large  amounts  of  ground  rents  are 
received  by  tho  owner  for  vacnnt  land  already  let  for  bnildh^ 
but  not  yet  built  upon,  yet  these  ground  rents  entirely  escupe 
all  rates. 

9. — (a)  That  the  present  system  offers  a  direct  incentive  to 
keep  land  out  of  the  market ;  the  capital  value  is  ever  growing, 
without  the  owner  having  to  pay  interest  on  it  in  the  shape 
of  rates. 

(/>)  That  the  evil  is  not  a  diminishing  one  ;  inasmuch  as,  while 
existing  "  vacant  laud  "  may  be  gradually  built  over,  the  growth 
of  urban  districts  is  always  creating  fresh  "  vacant  land." 

!0. — That  this  tendency  to  keep  land  out  of  the  market,  and 
its  conse<iuent  deomess,  helps  to  accentuate  the  evils  of  over- 
crowding. 

II.— {«)  That,  in  rating  vacant  laud,  a  distinction  would  of 
course  be  made  between  land  advantageous  as  open  spaces,  and  land 
merely  kept  back  for  a  larger  profit. 

('/)  That  the  taxation  of  vacant  land  intended  fur  building 
purposes,  would  provide  a  fund  that  might  be  used  for  securing 
more  open  spaces  ;  and  open  spaces  could  be  acquired  more  cheaply 
if  the  laud  were  rated. 


*  The  Land  Valcation  Committee  of  the  London  County  Conncil  (June, 
IS»9)  "  hsTc  reason  to  believe  that  in  Kensington  the  value  of  the  vaamt 
landisDotlc-s  than  £1,700,000  .  .  .  certain  Reldsia  Eensin^uof  a  gelling 
value  ot  £400,000  are  now  rated  only  at  £62  a  year."  In  Faddington  ■'  the 
TAcant  land  amounts  to  about  100  to  ISO  acres.  The  Belling  value  of  Ibc 
land  is  about  £3,00U  per  acre,  and  it  now  escapes  rating  altogether," 
etc.,  p.  10. 
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On  tlie  other  hand,  it  is  argaed : — 

1. — That  to  attempt  to  proportion  the  annual  contribution  to 
saleable  value  and  not  to  annual  receipts,  would  be  contrary  to 
habit  and  usage,  and  the  goneml  principle  of  taxation  prevailing 
in  this  country. 

2. — That  as  vacant  land  is  producing  nothing,  it  should  not  be 
rated  Itcyond  its  agricultural  value. 

a. — That  it  would  be  unjust,  first  to  lay  rates  on  the  capital 
value,  when  little  or  no  income  was  being  derived  from  the  land, 
and  aftervards  to  rate  the  property  on  the  income  tliat  is  actually 
earned.  The  ultimate  income  coidd  thus  be  rated  twice  over, 
once  iu  anticipation  and  again  in  posseasion. 

4. — (a)  That  to  tax  vacnnt  land  would  necessitate  the  creation 
«r  new  administrative  machinery. 

(6)  That  the  difficulty  of  defining  what  was,  or  was  not,  "  vacant 
liuilding  land,"  and  the  difficulty  of  furly  assessing  it  when 
<icfined,  would  be  almost  insuperable. 

.*). — That  as  sgriculturol  land  gradually  ripens  into  building 
liiud,  the  value  of  vacant  land  would  be  ever  changing  with  the 
<:han{png  circumstances  of  the  neighbourhood;  an  annual  valuation 
jLud  assessment  would  be  neoessary. 

6. — That  the  assessment  would  give  rise  to  endless  disputes 
and  difficulties. 

7. — That  the  great  bulk  of  the  rates  are  incurred  for  servioos 
that  solely  benefit  the  land  that  is  already  built  on,  and  in  no 
way  benefit  the  vacant  land.  Public  improvements  are  not,  as 
a  rule,  undertaken  in  those  districts  in  which  much  land  still 
remains  vacant. 

8. — (a)  That  the  ordinary  operations  of  trade  in  land  should  not 
be  artificially  interfered  with  by  special  taxation. 

(i)  That  it  would  tend  to  crush  out  the  small  holders— 
who  could  not  afford  to  hold  unproductive  land  and  also  to  pay 
rates — and  wuuld  concentrate  land  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 

9. — That  building  land  is  not  in  any  way  unduly  kept  off  the 
market  at  present ;  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  landowner  to  bring 
his  land  into  profitable  occupation  as  quickly  as  he  can. 

lO.^^a)  That  it  would  be  very  undesirable  unduly  to  force 
land  into  the  building  market;  districts  would  be  too  rapidly 

T  2 
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built  over ;  the  hoiiKes  would  be  run  up  cheaply  and  flimsily  ;  a 
Gonsidenible  proportion  of  them  woiild  not  be  occupied,  and  thus 
would  not  be  aTailable  for  rating  purposes.  The  neighbonriiood 
would  be  iujured,  and  the  rates  would  not  be  benefited. 

(&)  That  it  would  act  as  a  penalty  on  opeu  Hpaces ;  for  it  would 
tend  to  drive  into  the  building  market,  open  spaces,  private 
parks,  gardens,  etc.,  wbtcb,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  neigb- 
boorhood,  are  now  free  of  buildings,  and  would  so  remain  much 
louger,  or  for  ever,  if  not  rated. 

n. — (a)  That  it  would  lead  to  the  collusive  alienation  of 
portions  of  the  frontage,  etc.,  in  order  nominally  to  destroy  tfae 
value  of  the  land  for  rating  purposes, 

(b)  That,  unless  empty  houses,  at  present  exempt  &om  rates, 
were  also  rated,  the  law  would  bo  evaded  by  the  provision  of 
temporary  structures,  left  uninhabited.  To  rate  empty  housea 
would  act  as  a  discouragement  to  that  development  of  building 
which  the  rating  of  vacant  lands  is  intended  to  promote; 

12. — (a)  That  the  quantity  of  land  still  left  vacant,  where  land 
is  of  high  rateable  value,  is  very  small,  and  the  relief  to  the  rates 
from  taxing  it  would  be  infinitesimal. 

(&)  That  the  evil,  as  fkr  as  it  exists  at  all,  is  of  a  temporary 
nature,  and  is  rapidly  diminishing  oa  the  vacant  lands  come  into 
the  market. 


A    MUNICIPAL    DEATH    DUTY. 

In  addition  to  the  local  taxation  of  rents  or  annual 
Tolues,  it  ia  contended,  that  the  capital  value  of  ground 
valueB  should  be  also  locally  taxed,  by  means  of  a  Municipal 
Death  Duty  on  Kealty.* 

*  B7  some  it  is  proposed  to  hand  over  tlie  whole  of  the  Snccenion  dnl^— 

reforming  and  increasing  it — to  local  pnrpoaea. 
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This  proposal  is  supported,  on  the  grounds : — 

1. — That  taxes  (or  rates)  ott  income  should  be  kept  apart 
from  those  on  capital. 

2. — That  there  ia  no  real  connection  in  urban  districliS  between 
reut  and  capital  value ;  the  terms  ot  tenure  are  so  various,  that 
the  amount  of  the  former  is  no  real  test  of  the  value  of  the 
latter. 

3. — That  the  various  proposals  for  taxing  ground  values,  deal 
only  with  land  and  houses  regarded  ad  sources  of  income,  and  do 
not  touch  the  capital  value,  which  must  be  separately  taxed. 

4. — That  to  tax  only  immediate  income  and  not  capital  value, 
is  to  leave  untouched  many  important  local  sources  of  wealth,  t.ff., 
where  the  present  rent  bean  no  real  proportion  to  the  value  of 
the  reversion,  where  the  consideration  to  the  landlord  has  taken 
the  shape  of  a  fine  or  premium,  in  the  case  of  vacant  lands,  etc 

5. — (a)  That  the  mere  division  of  the  rate  between  owner  and 
occupier,  though  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  would  not  cast  a 
sufficiently  heavy  burden  on  ground  values  for  local  purposes. 

(h)  That,  moreover,  to  a  large  extent,  the  onner  would  be  ablfl 
to  shift  the  burden  of  the  divided  rate  back  ^ain  on  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  occupier, 

6. — That,  the  capital  value  of  the  property  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  expenditure  from  the  rates,  and  should  contribute  accord- 
ingly. 

7. — {a)  That  the  easiest  and  simplest  way  of  taxing  the  capital 
values  of  land  and  buildings,  is  to  tax  it  on  its  transfer  at  death. 

(b)  That  to  attempt  to  assess  and  levy  an  annual  tax  on  each 
beneficial  interest  in  a  property,  iu  proportion  to  its  capital  value, 
aud  annual  increment  of  value,  is  inexpedient  if  not  impossible. 

(c)  That  a  death  duty,  levied  as  it  would  be  penodioally  on 
the  property,  would  fairly  represent  a  commuted  annual  tax ;  and, 
thereby,  the  capital  value  of  the  interest  of  each  owner  in  the 
property  would  be  automaticidly,  equitably,  and  without  difficulty 
reached. 

8. — That  a  death  duty  increases  proportionately  to  the  wealth 
of  the  oountiy. 

0. — (d)  That,  by  means  of  a  municipal  death  duty  on  realty. 
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the  capital  ralue  of  the  "unearned  increment  "* — due  to  commnDal 
ezpenditvire,  and  thcreforo  a  fit  subject  for  communal  taxatiuu 
- — would  be  taxed  for  local  purpoeee. 

(b)  That,  by  this  means,  vould  be  caught  and  tared  for  looil 
purposes,  the  profits  periodically  taken  by  the  owner  on  mimv 
estatcH  in  the  form  of  premiums  or  fines  ;  which  at  present  escape 
rates,  and  income  tas  as  welLf 

10.~(a)  That  B.  municipal  death  duty  would  be  a  tai  oa  the 
lines  of  least  reaistauce.  An  annual  tax  on  capital  values  would 
be  difficult  of  collection,  and  would  meet  with  determined  oppo- 
sition ;  a  death  duty  would  be  easy  to  collect,  and,  being  accom- 
pttuied  by  an  accession  of  wealth;  is  the  least  unpleasant  of  all 
forms  of  direct  taxation. 

(6)  That  the  machinery  of  collection  is  ready  to  hand. 

11.— (a)  That  the  grant  of  a  moiety  of  the  probate  duty  to 
local  purposes,  was  a  concession  of  the  principle  th&t  tfae  property 
of  a  locality  should  contribute  to  the  communal  expenses  of  the 
locality. 

(6)  That,  personalty,}  however,  cannot  be  localised  for  taxation  ; 
and,  though  part  of  the  proceeds  can  be  handed  over  to  local 
authorities,  the  duty  as  a  whole  must  be  collected  by  the  Imperial 
Exchequer,  and  form  part  of  the  general  revenue  of  the  coxmtrr, 
and  not  of  a  particular  locality. 

(c)  That  real  estate,^  on  the  other  band,  is  essentially  of  a 
local  character,  and  can  be  easily  localised  for  purposes  of  taxation. 
Its  value  varies  with  the  variations  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
district.  A  death  duty  on  realty  could  be  assessed  and  collected 
{if  necessary)  by  local  authorities. 

12. — That  there  is,  therefore,  no  more  fitting  subject  for  tax- 
ation for  local  purposes  than  real  property  in  towns  ;  and  no  more 

*  Increasing  in  the  Mctropolio  at  (be  rate  of  a  copital  turn  of  some  four 
to  fiTe  millions  annually.    See  12  (i),  p.  296. 

t  It  ia  proposedb7«ome,that  a  direct  tax  sfaonld  ba  levied  on  revenionists 
on  coming  into  posscMion  ;  and  that  "  fincG  "  and  "  preminms  "  should  l>« 
directly  taxed  by  mean)  of  a  heavy  ad  valorem  stamp  doty  on  the  traniBc- 
tion — the  proceeds  to  be  reckoned  as  local  leveDne. 

%  Rea1t]>  ^  land  and  boose  property ;  Penonalty  —  broadly,  propettr 
other  than  land  and  booMS ;  leasdiold  property  partakes  of  the  nature 
ot  both. 
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easy  and  just  method  of  rcacliing  its  ownera  than  by  n  muoiciptil 
death  duty. 

13. — (a)  That  the  improved  incidence  of  local  taxation  by  the 
diviaiOD  of  rates,  etc.,  ifould  produce  no  additional  revenue  fur 
locnl  purposes. 

(6)  That  new  sources  of  revenue  are  essential  in  the  Metropolis, 
in  order  to  enable  the  London  County  CounQil,  without  throwing 
intolerable  burdens  on  the  ratepayers,  to  carry  out  necessary  and 
urgent  works  of  public  utility  and  convenience. 

14. — That,  by  means  of  a  municipal  death  duty,  new  sources  of 
rcreniie  could  be  obtained  without  injury  to  individuals,  without 
disturbance  to  trade,  and  without  depreciating  the  value  of  the 
j«wperty,  or  afTecting  the  spending  power  of  esisting  incomes. 

15. — (a)  That  a  properly  revised  and  reformed  local  death  duty 
on  realty,  would  produce  a  far  larger  revenue  than  the  succeseioQ 
duty  does  at  present.'*' 

(&)  That  it  would  enable  the  Imperial  and  the  local  authorities 
to  cooperate  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  more  accurate  ossesS' 
ments,  and  to  prevent  evasion. 

16. — That,  under  the  existing  death  duties,  realty  na  compared 
to  personalty,  ia  too  lightly  taxed. f 

17. — That,  more  especially,  is  the  urban  land  owner  hghtly 
taxed  as  compared  to  the  urban  householder.  The  latter  (if  a 
leaseholder)  pays  probate  duty,  pays  BUCcei»ion  duty,  pays  rates, 
pays  outgoings,  and  improves  the  property  :  the  former  merely 
{lays  succession  duty ;  and  that  on  his  life  interest  only.  $    They  are 

*  The  luccestrion  duty  at  preeent  prodacea  for  the  whole  of  the  country 
about  £  1 ,30U,00U  &  year,  of  which  about  ODC.tliiidU  ilcHred  from  personalty. 

\  rersoDBlty  U  liable  to  probate  duty  and  to  legacy  duty  ;  realty  only  lo 
tbo  far  lighter  BDCcession  duty.  PerEonalty  ia  liable  to  duty  an  its  fult 
capital  valas,  realty  only  on  the  value  <it  the  life  intcrcHt  of  the  Bocccaeor, 
after  dcduclion  ot  iucumbrauccs.  The  death  duties  oo  peraooatty  are 
payable  when  <lue,  those  on  realty  are  spread  over  a  seriea  of  years,  el''. 
Tbe  abovo  are  broadly  the  (iistinctiona  between  the  respective  burdens  ou 
the-two  ;  bat,  so  great  is  the  complication  of  the  death  dutiin,  that  they  are 
only  roagfaly  correct.  (See  "  Handbimk  to  the  Death  Hiitiet"  espedally 
tables  pp.  6I>-6S.) 

t  Two  brothers,  A  and  B,  take  bequests  of  equal  value  under  their  father's 
wilL  A  ii  left  s  bcncBcial  lease  of  a  boose  in  I^ondon  valued  at  £3,000. 
B  is  left  a  freehold  reversion  of  a  similar  bouse,  with  an  aunnal  rent  of  £100 
reaerved,  the  rent  and  levenion  being  worth  £3,000,    A  will  pay,  and  at 
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ftt  the  oppoaile  ends  of  the  scble  of  Imperul  aod  Local  taxfttkm  ; 
Rnd  the  case  for  the  relief  of  the  latter  at  the  eipense  of  the 
former  ia  overwhelming. 

18. — (a)  (By  some.)  That  there  ia  no  reason  why  the  municip*] 
death  dutiea  on  urban  realty  should  necessarily  be  extended  to 
rural  realty.  The  two  deBcriptioos  of  property  stand  on  an 
entirely  diSerent  footing;  and  the  latter  may  well  receive 
immunity  from  taxation  denied  to  the  former.  The  rural  land- 
owner paj's  the  rates  directly  or  indirectly,  pays' outgoings,  and  ia 
subject  to  foreign  competition.  The  urban  landowner  doea  not 
pay  rates,  while  his  property  benefits  from  them,  does  not  suffer 
from  foreign  competition,  and  the  oiitgoings  and  improvements  are 
thrown  on  the  tenant. 

('<)  That,  as  the  tax  would  be  a  local  one,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  uniformity  throughout  the  country ;  it  might  well  vary 
according  to  local  wants. 

1 9. — That  a  reviwon  and  reform  of  the  succession  duty — and  of 
the  death  duties  as  a  whole — is  urgently  needed  ;  the  institution 
of  n  municipal  death  duty  would  enlist  on  the  side  of  reform 
the  powerful  influence  of  the  Local  Authorities  and  the  urtion 
ratepayer, 

20. — That  the  death  duty  alone  amoug  direct  taxes  could  be 
easily  graduated;  and  its  extension  would  afford  facilities  for 
further  graduation.* 

21. — That  a  system  of  "special  death  duties  "  exists  in  several 
of  the  States  of  the  American  Union. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  it  is  contended : — 

1. — That  (as  has  been  already  argued),t  the  "owner"  does  pay 

ODCC,  foT  death  dnij  £90 ;  B  will  pay  otilj  abont  £22  lOt.  A  will  paj, 
(luring  the  term  of  hie  wasting  lease,  income  tax,  bouse  duty,  aod  local 
rates.  B  will  pa;  tiotbing  bot  incone  tax  on  the  £100  ground  NDt. 
(Sir  Thomas  Farrer,  Jfemo.  JUtiHiHpal  Death  Duty,  London  County  Counnl, 
Feb.  Sr.,  IB9I.) 

■  Sa  "  Incldcnre  !•/ Imperial  Taxation." 

The  introduction  of  the  Estate  Duty — an  extra  1  per  cent,  on  all  eEtatca 
above  £10,000  In  valoe— constitutes  a  flret  itep  in  tbe  graduation  of  (bne 

t  See  preTions  Sections. 
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his  full  and  fair  proportion  of  the  burden  of  the  rates ;  and  it 
would  be  unfair  to  levy  a  special  and  extra  tax  on  his  saringa, 
which,  as  income,  have  borne  their  share  of  rates. 

2. — That  such  a  tax  vonld  dimiDiah  the  saleable  value  of 
property, 

3. — (a)  That  to  assess  and  to  levy  a  death  duty  for  local 
purposes,  would  bo  a  very  difficnlt  if  not  impossible  fiscal  opera- 
tion. No  dietinctiou  of  locality  for  each  portion  of  the  property 
is  made ;  and  no  separate  Taluation  is  made  of  land  and  house 
property  in  diflereat  localities  when  owned  by  Corporations,  or 
as  partnerbhip  property. 

{h)  That,  further,  no  capital  valuation  of  property  is  made  for 
succession  duty  at  all,  and  to  do  so  is  a  very  difficult  matter. 

(c)  That  all  sorts  of  exceptions  and  complications  exist,  that 
would  make  a  local  death  duty  very  difficult  of  levy. 

4. — That,  except  as  part  of  a  general  reform  of  the  death  duties, 
tho  introduction  of  a  special  local  duty  would  add  still  further  to 
the  existing  complications  of  the  duties  ;  and  Parliament  has  not 
the  time  to  devote  to  a  thorough  reform  of  the  death  duties. 

5.— (a)  That  the  amount  of  the  additional  revenue  to  be  derived 
from  a  local  succession  duty  would  not  be  great. 

(6)  That  the  thirty  millions  of  rateable  property  in  London 
is  not  "realty"  in  the  ordinary  senses  enormous  deductions 
would  have  to  be  made  from  the  nominal  capital  value  of  the 
property  that  would  be  brought  under  the  tax. 

{r)  That  the  bulk  of  the  rateable  value  of  property  in  Ijondon 
consists  of  leasehold  property.  Leasehold  property  is  already 
over  heavily  taxed — paying  probate  doty,  succession  duty,  and 
contributing  most  of  the  rates — and  it  would  be  unjust,  as  woll  as 
inexpedient,  to  tax  this  property  alt  over  again  by  means  of  a 
municipal  death  duty. 

6. — (a)  That,  unless  the  duty  were  placed  3peci6caUy  and 
solely  on  ground  rents,  the  burden  of  it  would  be  borne  by  the 
countless  other  interests,  and  only  to  a  small  degree  by  the 
rcvereionist  or  freeholder. 

(6)  That  to  place  a  duty  on  ground  rents  and  not  on  any  other 
portions  of  the  ground  value,  would  be  unjust. 

7. — (a)  That  a  death  duty  must  be  uniform  throughout  the 
country ;  local  variations  would  be  very  unjust,  as  well  as  most 
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difficult  uf  adminiBtration.  An  increaaed  succeseiun  duty  would 
have  to  be  applied  equally  to  land  id  rural  diatricts,  whicb 
already  bears  its  full  share  of  local  burdens,  as  to  Iwid  in  to«na 
which,  it  is  alleged,  is  lai^gely  exempt  from  local  charges. 

(b)  That,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  tawns,  load  in  roral 
districts  is  not  in  a  [Kisitiou  to  bear  any  heavier  burden  of 
taxation. 


"BETTEEMEST." 


It  is  proposed  that,  where  a  permanent  improvement 
is  made  in  London  at  the  expense  of  the  rates,  the  Londuu 
County  Council  should  have  tlie  power  of  pai-tly  recouping 
themselves  for  the  outlay,  by  charging  the  adjacent  property, 
specially  benefited  by  the  improvement,  with  a  fecial  rent- 
chai^e,  assessed  on  each  separate  property  in  proportion 
to  the  benefit  accruing  thereto.* 

The   principle   of  "Betterment"  is   supported,   on  the 


1. — (a)  That,  where  the  value  of  the  adjacent  property  has 
been  directly  and  distinctly  appreciated  by  expeuditure  on  public 
improvements,  it  is  just  that  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  improve- 
ment should  bo  borne  by  the  property  deriving  a  special  advan- 
tage fixim  the  operation. 

{I/}  Tliat  the   incresse  in  rental  values,   arising  from  public 

•  This  proposal  was  emboilied  \a  tbe  "  Strand  Improveiaent  Bill "  of  (be 
Lomlon  Count;  CouDcil,  of  18'JO.  The  Bill  was  referred  lo  %  Commiltee 
of  tbe  Hoaae  of  Commooa,  wfao  tbrew  out  the  Bill.  A  similar  propotal  wu 
containeil  in  tbe  General  Powers  Bill  of  the  L,  O,  C.  of  18U2,  appljiog  W 
the  CromnclL  Uoad  bridge.  The  bill  was  also  refemd  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, and  the  "betterment"  ckiue  was  tbrown  out  bj  the  culiog  rote  of 
the  chairman. 
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eipeoditure,  shotUd,  aa  far  as  posBible,  bo  intercepted  and  pre- 
vented from  falling  into  the  hands  of  private  indiTidimla,  who 
have  contributed  nothing  to  the  cost,  but  whose  property  ia 
accidentally  and  incidentally  benefited  thereby. 

2.— That,  at  present,  while  those  interested  in  the  adjacent 
land  and  houses  often  gain  enormously  from  the  increased  value  of 
their  property,  due  to  the  expenditure  of  municipal  funds,  the 
whole  burden  is  thrown  on  the  ratepayers  at  large. 

3, — That,  by  a  system  of  "  betterment,"  a  portion  of  the 
"  unearned  inurement " — due  to  the  outlay  and  industry  of  the 
community,  would  be  saved  to  the  community. 

4. — (a)  That  the  principle,  that  a  special  contribution  towards 
local  improvements  should  in  equity  be  made  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  locality  specially  benefited,  is  already  embodied  in  the 
law ;  inasmuch  as  a  certain  portion  of  the  cost  is  often  placed  on 
tbe  district  in  which  the  improvement  is  mode,  the  balance  only 
being  a  charge  on  the  rates  of  the  whole  Metropolis.* 

(&)  That  the  practical  application  of  this  principle  is  open  to 
much  objection,  inasmuch  as  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular 
district  are  specially  rated,  irrespective  of  whether  or  no  the 
particular  property  in  which  they  are  interested  haa  been 
improved,  injured,  or  unaffected  ;  while  those  outside  the  arbitrary 
area  are  altogether  exempt  from  the  special  rate,  though  their 
property  may  have  been  benefited  by  the  improvement. 

5. — (a)  That  the  principle  of  "  betterment"  applied  to  indi- 
vidual properties  is  at  once  more  rational  and  more  equitable. 

(6)  That,  under  it,  no  special  contribution  would  be  required 
except  from  those  who  were  actually  benefited. 

6. — (a)  That  no  individual  wonld  be  injured.  The  circum- 
stances of  each  property  oad  of  each  interest  in  the  property, 
would  be  judged  on  its  own  merits.  The  special  rate  would  not 
be  charged  except  where  actual  benefit  accrued ;  and  the  burden 
would  bo  proportioned  to  the  benefit. 

•  For  instance,  nnder  the  Metropolitan  Improvement  Act,  1883,  Ihe 
London  Coaaty  Coancil  vrcre  aDtboriBCd  to  parchase  a  piece  ot  groand  in 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  to  be  nied  as  an  open  space,  and  one  hEilf  of  the 
oMt  was  charged  on  the  ratepayera  o(  3t.  Fancraa,  the  other  being  charged  on 
the  whale  of  the  ratepayers  ol  the  HetropoHs. 
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{b)  That  the  London  County  Council  would  not  be  the  judge 
in  its  own  cause.  Security  would  be  takes,  jn  case  of  dispute, 
for  proper  judicial  hearing  and  arbitration  before  a  competent 
tribunal 

7. — That  onlj  a  portion  of  the  whole  charge  would  be  put  on 
the  individnale  benefiting;  the  ratepayers  at  targe  would  bear 
their  ahare  of  the  expenditure. 

8. — That  while  private  individualB  should  not  suffer  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  neither  should  they  gain  at  the  expense  of 
the  community. 

9. — (a)  That,  at  present,  when  portions  of  a  property  are 
taken,  the  owner  is  usually  remunerated  twice  ;  first,  directly,  tor 
the  portion  taken,  and  secondly,  indirectly,  by  the  enhanced  value 
of  that  part  of  the  property  not  expropriated. 

(6)  That  persons  often  receive  payments  for  demolitions  or 
alterations,  which  actually  add  to  the  value  of  their  property  ; 
nothing  is  token  from  them  by  way  of  contribution,  though  they 
may  have  secured  enormous  and  double  compensation.'* 

10. — That  the  Act  of  1882,  amending  the  Artisans'  Dwellings 
Acts,  admitted  the  principle  of  "  betterment "  as  regarded  the 
demolition  of  "  obstructive  "  (insanitary,  etc.)  buildings. 

11. — That,  as  the  principle  of  "worsement" — compensation 
by  the  public  authority  where  a  property  has  been  depreciated  In 
value  by  a  public  improvement — is  already  practically  existent; 
the  opposite  principle  of  "  betterment "  ought  also  to  prevail. 

12. — (a)  That  to  place  a  special  rate  for  "betterment" 
directly  on  property,  would  do  something  (and  this  without  inter- 
fering with  existing  contracts)  to  improve  the  existing  incidence 
of  rating,  under  which  the  whole  of  the  rates  are  paid  by  the 
occupier. 

(6)  That  the  betterment  charge  vould  result  in  the  part  pay- 
ment by  the  owner  of  the  cost  of  permanent  improvements  from 
which  he  at  present  almost  altogether  escapes. 

*  "  Six  feet,  for  icstancc,  bas  been  taken  off  a  frontage,  and  instead  of 
faclDg,  as  the;  tuve  hitherto  done,  a  mean  court,  or  a  wi«tcbed  aide  of 
a  atreet,  they  find  themaclvea  in  a  fine  tborongbfore,  and  the  rcmainhig 
pnTt  of  their  properly  is  worth  twice  or  thi'ee  times  «a  much  u  Ute 
whole  of  it  was  before."  (Report,  Bojal  Commierion  on  Ihc  HooiiDKof 
he  Poor.) 
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13. — That  the  great  cost  to  the  rates  of  public  improvements, 
and  the  present  unfair  apportionment  of  the  burden  of  the  out- 
laj,  constitute  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  carrying  through 
many  public  improvementB  urgently  needed.  Both  these  obstacles 
would  be  diminished  by  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  "  better- 
ment." 

14. — (a)  That  the  alleged  cost  and  difficulty  of  asaesBing  the 
amount  of  charge  to  be  paid,  is  greatly  exaggerated ;  the  diffi- 
culties of  TaluatioQ  and  assessment  (especially  afler  the  first  few 
test  cases  had  been  decided)  tend  greatly  to  disappear  in 
practice. 

(h)  Tliat — as,  now,  in  the  case  of  compulsory  purchase  of  land 
— the  questions  in  dispute  would  usually  bs  settled  by  private 
arrangement,  and  actual  arbitratiou  would  not  often  be  necessary. 

15. — (a)  That  it  is  not  expedient  that  the  London  County 
Uonncil  (or  any  other  public  Body)  should  purchase  more  land 
than  it  actually  requires  for  its  improvements.  Such  a  course 
would  tend  unnecessarily  to  involve  that  Body  in  large  financial 
transactions,  and  to  give  rise  to  the  suspicion,  if  nut  tho  tempta- 
tion, of  malversation. 

(ti)  That  to  have  to  buy  up  the  area  "  bettered,"  in  order  to 
resell,  would  cause  far  greater  disturbance  and  inconvenience  to 
individuals,  and  would  be  a  greater  interference  with  the  lights 
of  property,  than  the  application  of  the  system  of  "  betterment." 

16. — (fl)  That  the  system  of  "Betterment,"  or  special  assess- 
ment, prevails  in  most  of  the  different  Stales  of  the  American 
Union. 

(b)  That  the  principle  has  been  adopted  in  New  South  Wales 
and  other  Colonies. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued : — 

1. — That  a  public  end  does  not  justify  a  private  wrong ;  and 
many  persons  assessed  to  the  "  improvement  charge  "  would  in    ' 
reality  have  been  injured  and  not  benefited  by  the  public  im- 
provement. 

2. — That  the  appreciation  of  value — arising  from  increased 
trade,  etc. — accruing  to  one  part  of  a  district,  is  to  a  large 
extent  only  obtained  to  the  detriment  of  other  parts  of  the 
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locality,  which  Buffer  fVom  the  diveraion  of  traffic,  etc  If  there 
ia  to  bo  "  betterment"  there  must  equally  be  "woraement";  and, 
in  the  end,  the  local  authority,  after  undergoing  the  worry  and 
cost  of  attempted  assessment,  would  pecuniarily  be  no  better  off 
than  before. 

3. — That  the  priuciple  of  "  woraement"  does  not  really  exist ; 
and  the  "  injuriously  affected "  principle  is  of  very  limited 
application ;  and,  this  being  so,  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair 
to  introduce  the  principle  of  "  betterment." 

4. — That  the  chief  benefit  of  these  great  public  improvements 
is  reaped,  not  by  the  locality,  but  by  tlie  community  at  large. 

5. — That  while,  no  doubt,  it  is  true  that  a  certain  number  of 
persons  arc  advantaged  by  a  public  improvement,  as  a  matter  of 
fuct,  it  is  not  the  expenditure  of  the  public  Body  but  subsequent 
private  enterprise  that  improves  the  ueighbourhood.  A  new 
thorough&ire,  for  instance,  is  adTantii^:eou3  for  the  general  traffic, 
yet  does  not  of  itself  raise  local  values ;  biit  it  stimulates 
local  owners  to  improve  theu-  property.  This  they  will  only 
do  with  a  view  to  profit;  and,  if  the  anticipated  profit  is  to 
be  swallowed  up  by  a  special  rate,  the  incentive  to  improvement 
will  disappear. 

C. — (a)  That  the  difficulty,  delay  and  expense  of  dealing  with, 
Aud  assessing,  each  separate  case  of  alleged  "  betterment"  would 
be  overwhelming 

(6)  That  each  iutereat  in  the  property  would  have  to  be 
ficparately  assessed  ;  and,  in  nearly  every  property,  there  are  at 
least  three  (or  more)  interests  involved — freeholder,  lessee,  and 
occupier, 

7. — That  uo  means  exist  of  accurately  distinguishing  between 
the  proportion  of  the  benefit  that  goes  to  the  community  and  that 
which  goes  to  individual  owners. 

8.— (a)  That  it  would  be  impossible  fairly  to  assess  the  benefit 
accruing  in  any  individual  case. 

(6)  That  in  many— probably  most  coses — the  increased  Tolue 
accruing  would  be  prospective  and  contingent.  To  assess  the 
Amount  of  this  prospective  gain,  would  be  pure  guess  work,  and 
real  justice  could  not  be  done. 

(c)  That,  in  many  cases,  the  value  of  a  »te  could  not  be 
increased,  unless  the  building  on  it  were  to  be  pulled  down  and  a 
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new  one  more  adapted  to  the  improved  position  of  the  site 
erected.  This  incFeased  value  could  not  perhaps  (under  the 
terms  of  the  lease)  begin  to  accrue  for  a  loog  term  of  years, 
perhaps  wnuld  never  accrue.  To  tax  this  hypothetical  value 
iuimediatcly  would  be  grossly  unjust ;  not  to  tax  it,  if  it  accrued, 
would  be  unjust  to  the  ratepayers  at  large. 

9. — fa)  That  endless  "  hard  cases  "  to  individuals  would  occur. 

(b)  That,  in  every  case,  probably,  either  the  community  or  the 
individual  would  advantage  too  much  or  too  little. 

10. — (a)  That  the  assessment  would  give  rise  to  endless 
friction,  complaint,  and  litigation.  Armies  of  surveyors  would  bo 
engaged  to  outsn-ear  each  other  as  to  the  benefits,  or  the  reverse, 
that  could,  would,  or  should  accrue  to  the  property  contiguous  to 
the  improvement. 

(6)  That  the  door  would  be  opened  to  all  kinds  of  jobbery, 
trickery,  and  comiptiou. 

11. — That,  thus,  however  good  the  principle,  its  practical  ap- 
plication— and  the  application  here  is  everything — would  be 
enormously  difficult  if  not  impossible. 

12. — That,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  power  that  already 
exists  of  specially  charging  on  a  particular  district  a  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  improvement  is  sufficient  and  satisfactory.  It 
proceeds  on  well-known  public  lines.  It  deals  with  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole,  it  makes  no  class  or  individual  distinctions  ;  it 
is  neither  costly  nor  difficult  of  administration. 

13. — (a)  That  the  true  policy  of  the  London  County  Council  is 
to  foster  and  not  to  discourage  private  enterprise  and  expendi- 
ture, and  to  reap  its  harvest  at  the  quinquennial  valuation. 

(b)  That,  under  the  quinquennial  valuation,  the  assessment  of 
the  property  to  the  rates  is  increased,  and  the  "unearned 
increment "  is  taxed  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  received. 

14. — That  the  London  County  Council  should  extend  the  area 
of  its  compulsory  purchase  :  should  acquire,  at  its  present  value, 
the  property  likely  to  bo  really  and  largely  benefited,  and  sub- 
sequently should  re-sell  at  the  improved  value. 

15.— (a)  That,  far  from  encouraging  the  extension  of  public 
improvements,  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  "  betterment " 
would  in  every  case  of  proposed  improvements,  raise  up  ovei^ 
whelming  local  opposition  to  the  scheme. 
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(fi)  That  it  vould  cause  endleaa  and  bitter  strife  between  the 
Local  Authority  and  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  property 
vithiu  the  area  scheduled. 

16. — That  for  two  or  three  years — while  the  charge  was  being 
ossesited — dealings  in  the  property  affected  would  be  paralysed. 

17. — That  the  institution  of  a  rent  charg;e,  tendH  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  owner  over  hia  property — converts  a  freehold  into  a 
leasehold. 

18. — That  it  would  either  involve  interference  with  contracts  ; 
or  else  the  special  chai^  would,  like  the  other  rates,  in  the  end 
fall  exclusively  on  the  occupier.* 

19. — (By  some.)  That  the  principle  of  "  betterment,"  if  adopted 
at  all,  should  be  adopted  by  a  public  Act  applying  to  every  case, 
and  not  be  introduced  by  a  side  wind  in  a  private  Act  applying  to 
Bk  particular  case  only. 

■  See  Section  on  Ground  Valtift,  pp.  307-9. 
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INCIDENCE   OF  IMPERIAL   TAXATION.* 

The  question  "of  refonning  the  incidence  of  Imperial 
taxation  lias  been  raised,  and,  it  is  contended,  that  the 
existing  system  of  taxation  should  be  so  altered,  as 
to  press  less  heavily  on  the  poorer  elasseSj  and  more 
heavily  on  the  richer  classes. 

No  definite  scheme  of  reform  is  before  the  country; 
but  it  is  generally  contended  that  indirect  taxation 
should  be  somewhat  reduced,  and  that  direct  taxation 
should  be  somewhat  increased;  and  that  the  latter 
should  be  graduated  aeoording  to  the  amount  and  the 
<;hariicter  of  the  income  or  property ;  aud  imposed, 
«ither  in  the  form  of  a  graduated  Death  Duty,  or  in 
that  of  a  graduated  Income-tax,  or  both. 

This  proposal  is  supported  on  the  grounds  : — 

1, — That  something  ought  to  be  done  to  reduce  the 
inequalities  of  wealth,  and  this  can  he  most  eonvenietttl}' 

■  In  the  earliest  editions  this  section  Bluod  under  tlic  heading  of  "  Direct 
r.  Indirect  Taxation,"  and  the  qncetion  of  the  retentioa  or  non-retention  of 
the  Income-tax  waa  argued  out.  Bnt  since  the  book  lirst  appeared  in  1880, 
the  question  of  the  retention  of  the  Incomc-tAx^brougbt  prominentiy 
forward  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1874 — has  been  practically  settled  in  tbo 
affiratatiTe,  and  the  further  queation  in  now  rapidly  coming  to  the  froor, 
whether  tJie  Income-tax  it«elf  shonld  not  be  maintained  at  a  higb  Sgure  and 
Miao  be  giadnated. 
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accomplished,  and  witbout  hardship  to  indinduals  or  injnij 
to  property,  by  an  alteration  in  the  incideDce  of  taxation. 

2. — {a)  That  property  must  increase  its  "  insarance,"  and 
its  "ransom," 

(6)  That  eacli  man  ought  to  pay  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
tectioH  aud  security  he  enjoys.  At  present  the  poor  man, 
who  has  little  to  preserve,  pays  far  more  in  proportioD  to 
the  advantages  he  obtains. 

3. — (fl)  That  the  burden  of  taxation  ought  to  be  dis- 
tributed according  to  the  ability  of  the  tax -payer;*  die 
heaviest  b(u:den  should  be  plnced  on  the  shoulders  best  able 
to  bear  it. 

(b)  That  the  present  system  of  taxation  is  fundamentally 
unjust.  Though  it  may  be  "  equolitj'  of  contribution,"  it  is 
not  "  etjuality  of  sacrifice  " — the  true  principle  of  taxation— 
for  a  millionaire  to  pay  the  same  amount  in  propoi-tion  ti> 
his  income  as  a  working  man. 

4. — (it)  Tliat  necessary'  expenditure  ought  to  be  lightly 
taxed,  and  only  Kujiei-fluities  heavily  taxed. 

(h)  That  while  the  greater  paii  of  the  income  of  a  ricU 
man  is  expendcil  in  supei-lluities  and  enjoyments,  the  mai^ 
i-emaining  to  a  poor  man  over  and  above  his  necessities  is 
infinitesimal. 

(c)  Tliat  though  it  may  be  tinje,  that  in  the  end  all 
taxation  comes  out  of  the  wage  fund,  and  therefore  affects 
all  classes  alike,  the  immediate  pressure  of  the  taxation  is 
telt  most  by  those  with  very  limited  incomes,  to  whom 
eveiy  penny  is  of  great  and  direct  importance. 

6. — That  indirect  taxation  presses  much  more  heavily  on 
the  poor  than  on  the  rich  ;  heaviest  in  proportion  on  those 

•  "  The  subjects  of  every  State  ought  to  coutribnt«  towaide  the  HUpportof 
tho  jjorernnient  an  nearlj  as  possible  in  proportioD  to  their  respective 
abiUtic-ti  thut  is,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which  they  respectively  onjoj 
imdcr  the  protection  oi  the  State" — Adam  Smith. 
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who  have  the  smallest  means.  Custom  and  excise  daties 
being  mostly  (and  rightly  so)  Bpecific  duties,*  the  cheaper 
description  of  goods,  namely  those  chiefly  consumed  hy  the 
working  classes,  pa^'  a  far  heavier  dut}*  in  propoi'tion  to 
their  value  than  the  dearer.! 

6. — That  this  inequality  of  taxation  can  be  best  reduced 
by  increasing  the  burden  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
property  taxed,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  means  of 
direct  taxation. 

7. — That  it  cannot  he  unjust  for  the  rich  to  paj-  taxation 
in  equal  proportion  to  the  poor.  The  injustice  lies  in  forcing 
the  poor,  as  at  present,  to  pay  more  in  proportion  than  the 
rich.  The  beneiit  of  the  doubt  should  be  given  in  favour 
of  the  poor  rather  than  of  the  rich. 

S. — That  land  especially  has  escaped  its  fair  share  of 
taxation,  in  consequence  of  the  lighter  " deatli  duties"  to 
which  it  is  subject  compared  to  those  levied  on  personal 
property.  I 

9. — ('()  That  precarious  incomes  pay  as  much  income-tax 
as  those  derived  from  realised  capital,  though  much  of  the 
former  has  to  be  treated  by  the  recipient  as  capital  and  not 
ns  expendable  income. 

(It)  That  those  who,  at  present,  suffer  most  from  the  burden 
of  taxation,  are  the  poorer  class  of  income-tax  payers,  who 
are  severely  hit,  both  hy  direct  and  indirect  taxes ;  and  it 
is  just  that  the  richer  classes  should  pay  a  higher  income- 
tax  in  order  to  relieve  them. 


•  A  "  specific  "  or  "  rated  "  doty  is  one  that  is  icTiel  on  Lulk  or  accord- 
ing to  qoantitf,  and  takes  no  accouut  of  ttas  value  of  the  goods  ;  an  "  ad 
valorem  "  dot?  is  one  that  Tarics  according  to  the  value. 

i*  The  tobacco  (lot;,  for  inetancc,  constitutes  a,  tax  of  considpTablj'  over 
1003  per  cent,  on  the  cheapest  kinds  o(  tobacco,  and  one  of  under  10  per 
cent,  on  the  best  class  of  cigan. 

t  See  "  Handbook  to  the  Ik-at/i  Dttiiet." 
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10. — (a)  That  the  principle  of  b  graduated  income-tax 
is  already  practically  conceded.  The  exemptions  and  abate- 
ments which  exist  in  the  OBsessment  of  the  income-tax 
already  graduate  Uint  tax  up  to  a  certain  point.* 

(fc)  That  the  introduction  of  the  "Estate  Duty" — a  special 
death  duty  on  estates  of  £10,000  and  upwards — has  intro- 
duced the  genn  of  the  principle  of  graduation  into  the  Dealli 
Duties. 

[e]  That  the  death  duties  are  graduated  already  according 
to  relationship ;  while  they  are  also  differential  in  favour  of 
realty. 

11. — That  an  injustice  does  not  obtain  a  prcBcriptire 
right  to  continue  becatise  it  is  one  of  long  standing,  but 
ought  rather  the  sooner  to  be  abolished. 

12. — That  a  larger  amount  of  income  should  in  any  case 
be  derived  from  direct  than  from  indirect  taxation,  inasmuch 
as  the  fonner  is  less  costly  to  levy,  and  causes  less  inter- 
ference with  the  process  of  trade  and  manufacture,  ami 
being  more  obvious  and  more  irksome,  is  more  like]y  to  stir 
up  public  opinion  in  favour  of  economy ;  while  a  man  can 
entirely  escape  all  indirect  taxation. 

13. — (By  some.)  That  though  all  indirect  taxation  conlil 
not  and  should  not  be  abolished  (certainly  not  that  derived 
from  taxes  on  intoxicating  liquors),  its  pressure  might  be 
considerably  relieved  by  tlie  abolition  of  the  remaining  tases 
on  articles  of  food. 

14. — (By  some.)     That  a  system  of  graduated  taxation. 


•  Under  tlic  prcwiit  law  all  incomea  uiiilcr  filuOapeciempl  ;  on  inconMH 
up  to  £400  a.  jear,  £1 20  is  fi ret  dedue toil  before  the  tax  iBaBBesscd.  The  mnlt 
of  these  eiemptions  and  abatements  in  that,  with  the  Ineome-tax  at  M.,  «n 
income  of  £150  pajs  nothing,  one  of  £1S0  paj-s  at  tho  rate  of  aboat  H.  in  the 
£..  one  of  £S50  at  the  mle  of  \il.  in  the  £,  one  o(  £350  at  the  rate  of  i^.  in 
(be  £,  one  of  £400  and  abare  at  the  rale  of  &d.  in  the  £.  Pot  ft  detailed 
history  of  the  Income-tax  see  Pinanec  and  Politie; 
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by  producing  a  much  latter  revenue,  would  enable  works  of 
pnblic  utility  to  be  undertaken. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  contended : — ■ 

1. — (a)  That  wealth,  as  such,  ought  not  to  be  specially 
taxed.  Each  member  of  the  commonwealth  should  bear  his 
fair  measure  of  its  expenditure,  and  indirect  taxation  being 
taxation  on  expenditure  is  fairer  than  direct,  which  often 
includes  the  taxation  of  savings. 

[It  is  generally  conceded,  however,  that  both  forms  of 
taxation  should  be  levied  in  due  proportions.] 

(b)  That  the  incomes  of  all  should  be  taxed  in  arithmetical 
proportions — an  income  of  £4000  should  pay  ten  times  as 
much  as  one  of  £400,  as  it  does  at  present — but  should  not 
be  taxed  in  fancy  proportions. 

2. — (a)  That  all  taxation,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  by 
affecting  the  wage  fund,  ultimately  falls  on  the  whole  com- 
munity ;  on  the  poorer  as  well  as  on  the  richer  classes. 

(h)  That  the  income  of  everyone,  rich  or  poor,  is  either 
spent  or  saved.  If  spent,  it  gives  employment ;  if  saved,  it 
increases  the  wage  fund.  It  cannot  be  made  to  do  double 
dutyt  and  though  a  greater  amount  of  taxation  might  be 
obtained  from  the  rich,  to  that  extent  would  their  powers  of 
employment  be  diminished.  The  whole  question  is  one  of 
incidence,  not  of  increased  means,  and  no  increased  public 
and  local  expenditure  could  be  undertaken  on  the  strengtli 
of  the  taxation  of  the  rich,  without  a  corresponding  dimi- 
nution of  the  ordinary  employment  of  the  working  classes. 
Vet  n  system  of  graduated  taxation  is  chiefly  advocated  on 
the  ground  that  by  its  means  increased  national  and  local 
expenditure  could  be  undertaken. 

3. — (a)  That  any  system  of  graduated  taxation,  of  taxation 
CD  wealth,  instead  of  merely  shifting  a  burden,  would  cripple 
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industry,  would  (liininisli  the  incentive  to  thrift,  ivould  drive 
nipitnl  out  of  the  i-ountiy,  and  thu^,  in  the  end,  woald 
impoverish  the  nation,  diminish  the  revenue,  and  injure, 
pi-iinarily,  the  working  classes. 

{b)  That  capital  and  labour  are  not  antagonistic  ;  to  over- 
tax the  former  i»  to  injure  both.  Capital  is  essential  tu 
labour,  not  an  enemy  to  be  ransomed  or  enslaved. 

4. — («)  That  if  there  ought  not  to  be  taxation  n-ithont 
i-epresentBtion,  there  certainly  should  not  be  representation 
without  taxation ;  yet,  if  all  taxation  were  direct,  the  working 
classes  would  escape  it  altogether. 

(b)  That,  more  especially,  indirect  taxation  should  not  l>c 
^liminished  now  that  tlie  franchise  has  been  largely  extende<?. 

(f )  That  it  is  essential  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
country'  that  the  working  classes  should  bear  a  considerabli' 
portion  of  the  burdens  of  the  Empire. 

5. — (a)  That  as  the  minority  would  pa.v  the  greater  share 
of  taxation,  the  majority  would  he  inclined  still  furtlier  to 
graduate  taxation,  and  to  enter  on  extravagant  exi>euditaFe, 
of  which  they  would  bear  no  adequate  proportion.  The 
principle  of  graduated  taxation  once  admitted,  would  form  a 
most  dangerous  precedent. 

(b)  That  already  the  national  expenditure,  Imperifll  anil 
Local,  irt  for  too  heavy,  and  any  incentive  to  increased 
expenditure  would  be  nothing  aliort  of  a  calamity. 

6. — That  any  system  of  graduated  income-tax  would  tend 
to  set  class  against  class,  the  poor  against  the  rich. 

7. — That  all  estimates  of  the  taxation  of  individuals  or  of 
"lasses  are  fallacious,  and  worthless  for  purposes  of  coni- 
narison.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  proportion  of  taxation 
is  home  bv  any  one  class,  and  what  by  another ;  it  is  im- 
possible indeed  to  draw  the  line  between  classes  themselves. 

8. — {<i)  That  any  inequality  which  may  exist  in  the  pny- 
inent  of  indirect  taxation  is  fully  redressed  by  means  of  the 
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income-tax  ag  now  le^^ed,  the  house-tax,  and  the  legacy, 
probate,  and  succession  dutiee. 

(6)  That  when  the  question  of  tlie  incidence  of  taxation  is 
considered,  the  whole  burden  of  taxation,  Local  as  well  as 
Imperial,  must  be  token  into  account  in  deciding  what 
burdens  land,  capital,  and  labour — the  three  factors  which 
have  to  contribute — do  hear,  and  should  bear. 

9. — ((f)  That  the  exemption  given  on  the  income-tax  was 
given  in  order  to  cover  all  those  incomes  which  are  derived 
from  manual  labour,  from  wages  as  distinct  from  salary  or 
earnings. 

(ft)  That  the  abatements  given  under  the  income-tax  are, 
in  no  wiiy,  in  the  form  of  graduation,  i.e.,  the  higher  the 
income,  the  heavier  the  tax.  They  were  introduced,  not  as 
an  increased  burden  on  the  more  wealthy,  but  as  a  relief  to 
the  poorer  claKses  of  income-tax  jiayers,  who  suffer  most 
from  taxation. 

(it)  That  the  Estate  Duty  implies  no  giaduation  of  the 
Death  Duties.  Total  exemption  is  given  on  estates  below 
A*10,000,  equivalent  to  the  incomes  under  i;4C0  a  yeai-, 
which  are  allowed  abatement  under  the  income-tax.  On 
estates  above  £10,000  the  tax  is  uniform. 

10. — That  the  totol  taxation  on  land  is  already  overheavy, 
and  to  increase  it  would  tend  still  further  to  discourage 
small  piirchasere,  and  would  diminish  and  not  increase  the 
number  of  landowners. 

11. — That,  taking  taxation  as  a  whole,  there  is  equality  of 
taxation  on  pt'rmanent  and  on  "  precarious  "  incomes.* 


•  The  Conimisaoneis  nf  Inland  Rcveiine,  in  their  Report  for  1884-6,  [loiut 
this  oat,  vaA  f^^e  as  nu  instance  the  case  of  two  meo  : — A.  appointed  to  a 
place  worth  £t>00  a  year,  and  B.  fiuccccditif;  to  £30,000  of  Consols,  which 
will  also  produce  .CGOO  D  year.  Both  pny  Income-tax,  amoDnting  in  thirty 
yean  to,  xay,  £450,  but  B.  pays  in  addition  £S0O  Probate  Daty  not  paid  bj 
A.,  R  >  that  in  thirty  years  one  has  paid  £1,000,  the  other  only  £450,  and  they 
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12. — (a)  That  if  ibe  graduation  is  to  be  on  bequest  or 
inheritance,  its  incidence  would  depend  entirely  on  length  of 
life. 

(ft)  That  Bucli  graduation  of  taxation  would  tempt  to 
fraudulent  evasion  by  grants  of  property  during  life. 

13. — (a)  That  if  the  graduatibn  is  to  be  effected  by  a 
gi'aduated  annual  income-tax,  the  tax  will  be  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  collect,  and  lead  to  much  fraud.  At  present  tlie 
income-tax  is  collected  at  its  source ;  and,  as  assessed  undtr 
some  of  the  schedules^in comes  derived  from  Government 
and  other  securities,  official  salaries,  &,c. — is  automatic,  being 
a  uniform  tax,  while  it  is  comparatively  easy  of  collection 
under  the  other  schedules.  If,  however,  a  system  of  gradua- 
tion were  iutrodoced,  everyone  would  have  annually  tu 
declare  the  whole  amount  of  his  income. 

(6)  That,  at  present,  the  im-ome'tux  leads  to  much  fraud 
and  evasion — the  honest  pay,  while  the  dishonest  partiallj- 
escape.  If  the  income-tax  were  graduated,  the  temptation 
to  fraud  and  evasion  would  be  very  largely  increased. 

14. — That  the  income-tax  is  unfair,  inasmuch  as  it  tases 
in  the  same  proportion  incomes  derived  from  earnings  and 
those  derived  from  invested  capital ;  and  that  from  its 
very  nature  it  is  impossible  to  place  it  on  an  equitable  basis. 
To  graduate  it,  would  be  still  further  to  accentuate  its 
unfairness. 

15. — That  it  is  inexpedient  to  levy  further  income 
from  direct  as  against  indirect  taxation,  inasmuch  as  direct 
taxation  does  not  touch  the  poorer  classes,  and  does  net 
bring  home  to  them,  as  does  indirect,  the  pei'soual  interest 
which  they  have  in  national  economy,  and  the  evils  of 
war  and  of  national  exfravagance. 

haTe  both  received  the  lamc  amount  of  income  But,  against  thia  it  m«Tlc 
pointed  ont,  that,  if  the  two  men  have  throughout  B)icnt  the  same  amonni*. 
at  the  end  of  the  thirty  jeare  B.  will  Btill  be  aome  £I»,400  IwtCur  off  than  A. 
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16. — That  the  power  of  iocreaaing  the  income-tax  on  a 
sudden  emet^ency  would  be  largely  discounted  if  it  were 
already  a  graduated  tax  levied  at  a  high  rate. 

17. — (a)  That  indirect  taxation  produces  the  largest 
re  torn  witli  the  least  friction. 

(fc)  That  largely  to  reduce  indirect  taxation  would  involve 
a  disproportionately  increased  cost  of  collection. 

(c)  That  it  would  necessitate  the  reduction  or  remission 
of  taxation  on  intoxicating  liquors  (from  which  most  of  the 
indirect  taxation  is  deiived),  and  thus,  their  increased  cou- 
somption  would  he  encouraged. 

18. — That  the  attempts  fonnerl}-  made  (iu  1377,  1641, 
1698,  and  partially  in  1798)  to  impose  a  form  of  graduated 
income  or  poll  tax  were  eminently  unsuccessful  in  their 
results. 

19. — That  the  existing  system  of  taxation — which  is  of 
slow  and  steady  growth,  and  which  has  been  constructed, 
elaborated,  and  adjusted  with  the  greatest  possible  care — 
has  worked  successfully,  and  without  friction  or  discontent. 

20. — That  the  wealthier  classes  have  on  the  wliole  used 
their  wealth  in  a  judicious  and  public-spirited  manner, 

[Many  who  are  opposed  to  any  system  of  graduated  taxa- 
tion are  in  favoui'  of  an  inquiry  into  the  whole  question  of 
the  incidence  of  taxation,  especially  in  regard  to  the  in- 
cidence of  the  income-tax.] 
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Though  the  question  of  "  Iteciproeity  "  is  still  but 
a  "  pious  opinion,"  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  the 
arguments  advanced  for  and  against  the  proposal  to 
impose  rcciproeal  duties  on  foreign  manufactured 
goods.  The  question  of  the  re-imposition  of  a  duty 
on  com,  is  not  sufficiently  within  the  range  of  prac- 
tical politics  to  entitle  it  to  discussion  here. 

A  system  of  Reciprocity  is  supported  on  the 
grounds  : — 

1, — (a)  'I'liftt  Reciprocity  is  in  no  way  "  Pi'otection."  The 
evils  of  Protection  and  the  advantages  of  Free  Trade  are 
acknowledged ;  but  a  weapon  of  retaliation  is  necessary  in 
ordrr  to  tiring  protectionist  nations  to  their  senses,  and  to 
fon-e  them  to  accept  Free  Trade. 

(/')  That  England  has  deUberately  stripped  herself  of  the 
weapons  by  which  the  war  of  tariffs  must  be  fought ;  and 
these  she  must  resume  in  order  to  retain  her  coniinercial 
superiority. 

2. — That  free  trade  was  intended  to  create  a  free  inter- 
change of  goods  all  the  world  over,  and  this  would  have 

*  The  <lucstioD  of  Rccipi'ocit;  or  "Fair  Trade"  is  argncd  out  in  much 
Krcaler  dctftil  (with  Ggnree,  &c)  Id  the  second  edition  of  the  Pntilifa! 
Manval.  In  oiiu  of  the  Cobden  Club  Leaflets  (published  1885),  I  have 
vrideBvourul  to  show  by  dgurex  the  Jnipi'iiibUitt/  of  adoptiaf;  tbe  fiscal 
IKiliey  of  "  Fnir  Trode," 
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been  beneficial;  such  a  result  has  not,  however,  eii8ue<1, 
and  therefore  ti'iie  "  free  trade  "  does  not  exist,  bat  only 
one- sided  Free  Trade.  That  is,  we  have  opened  our 
markets  free  to  the  world,  and  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  sell 
us  what  tliey  like ;  whilst  other  (countries  have  not  in  retunt 
opened  their  markets  to  us,  and  by  their  import  duties  they 
have  hindered  us  from  selling  our  goods  to  them, 

3. — (fl)  That  while  universal  free  trade  would  henetit  tlie 
wurld,  partial  free  trade  injures  the  countr}'  which  adopts  it. 
(h)  That,  in  consequence  of  their  import  duties,  our  trade 
to  most  of  the  chief  protective  countries  has  of  late  years 
shown  a  continual  decline  ;  while  their  exports  to  us  con- 
tinue to  increase.  Moreover,  fostered  by  Protection,  thoir 
export  trade  has  of  late,  as  a  whole,  increased  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  ours. 

[c)  Tliat  our  different  industries  are  gradually  and  surely 
being  destroyed ;  wlien  once  destroyed,  they  can  never  be 
revived,  other  nations  will  obtain  the  lost  trade,  and 
£ngUnd  will  be  ruined. 

{d)  That,  more  especially,  under  our  system  of  free 
imports,  manufactured  goods,  which  could  be  satisfactorily 
produced  in  England,  are  allowed  to  flood  the  home 
market,  thus  depriving  the  English  working-men  of  work 
aud  wages,  without  benefit  to  the  country  at  large. 

4. — That  reciprocity  is  the  keystone  to  free  trade,  and 
without  it  the  lntt«r  cannot  exist. 

5. — (rt)  That  under  a  system  of  reciprocity,  only  those 
industries  would  be  protected  which  were  indigenous  to  the 
soil,  and  which  had  shown  that  witli  fair  treatment  they 
4:ould  hold  their  own. 

(6)  That  as  our  manufacturers  are  hampered  by  Factors 
Acts,  Klines  Acts,  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  etc.,  burdened 
by  heavy  rates  and  taxes,  Vtc,  they  cannot,  without  the  help 
of  partial  pixjlection,  successfully  compete  with  those  of  other 
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nations ;  and  as  these  restrictive  laws  have  been  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  legislature,  they  may  fairly  ask  for 
uompeusating  protective  assistance. 

ti. — {a)  That  it  is  idle  to  expect  other  nations  to  adopt 
the  principle  of  free  ti'ade  unless  we  retain  in  our  hands  the 
power,  by  retaliation,  of  forcing  tliem  to  adopt  it,  at  least  as 
i-egards  our  goods ;  while,  if  they  refused  to  come  to  terms, 
we  should  be  able  to  continue  to  tax  their  goods  so  long  as 
they  taxed  ours. 

(i!i)  That  the  imposition  of  reciprocal  duties,  would  Rive 
us  a  leverage  whereby  we  should  be  enabled  to  negotiate 
fiiii-  commercial  treaties  with  other  countries  ;  be  saved  from 
their  hostile  interference  or  caprice,  be  less  dependent  ou 
them  foi'  our  supplies  of  goods  and  food  ;  and,  in  the  long 
I'uu,  we  should  be  buying  in  the  cheapest  market  and  selling 
ill  the  dearest. 

7. — {a)  That  tlie  welfai-e  of  the  consumer  is  boimd  u]> 
with  that  of  the  producer ;  the  purchasing  power  of  tht- 
lonuer  depends  entirely  on  the  continuance  of  profitabK- 
industries  at  liome.  The  disappearance  of  the  producer 
would  reduce  the  consumer  to  beggary.  Most  men  are 
actual  producei's  as  well  as  consumers,  while  those  alone 
who  are  consumers  and  not  producers  would  suffer  without 
compensiiting  gain  from  reciprocal  duties ;  and  such  persons 
are  of  little  value  to  the  country. 

(t)  That  if  comniercinl  and  manufacturing  interests  were 
protected,  the  whole  nation  would  benefit. 

8. — Tliat  though  Reciprocity  would  cost  the  consumer 
sumetliing,  the  cliief  weiglit  of  the  import  duties  would  full 
on  tlie  foreign  importer ;  moreover  taxes  would  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  fiom  the  duties.  While, 
even  if  the  consumer  had  to  bear  the  whole  cost,  he  would 
be  better  off  in  tlie  end,  than  if  the  manufactures  and  trades 
of  tJic  country  were  allowed  to  be  ruined. 
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9. — (a)  That  though  trade  and  property  returns — which 
can  be  made  to  prove  anythiug — maj-  be  quoted  to  show 
that  the  country  is  accumulating  wealth,  it  is  certain  tliat 
the  wealth — if  it  exists — has  not  descended  to  the  workinj; 
and  operative  classes. 

(b)  That  while  in  protectionist  countries  wealth  is  daily 
becoming  more  generally  distributed  between  the  different 
classes,  the  converse  is  the  case  in  free-trade  England. 

10. — That,  as  under  a  system  of  reciprocity,  the  working 
men  would  obtain  more  regular  employment  and  higher 
wages,  they  would  be  better  off,  even  though  the  prices  of 
certain  articles  of  consumption  were  somewhat  increased. 

11.— (a)  That  the  rapid  increase  of  late  years  in  the  wealth 
of  Great  Britain  has  not  been  due  to  the  adoption  of  free 
trade,  but  to  the  invention  of  telegraphs,  improyeuieiit  in 
machinerA,  extension  of  railways,  &c,* 

{b)  That  France  iiiid  the  United  States  have  acquired 
their  wealth  in  consequence  of  their  system  of  Protec- 
tion. 

12. — That  as  our  imports  largely  exceed  oiu-  exports, 
we  must  be  consuming  our  capital,  and  are  in  danger  of 
national  bankruptcy. 

13. — That  as  we  at  present  raise  large  i-evenues  from 
import  duties  on  certain  articles,  we  are  not  really  canjing 
out  a  system  of  free  trade ;  and  there  would  be  nothing 
illogical  in  increasing  and  extending  these  duties. 

14. — (a)  That  our  policy  of  free  trade  alienates  to  a 
certain  extent  the  affections  of  our  Colonies ;  to  prevent 
themselves  from  being  undersold  in  their  own  markets,  tliey 
are  obliged  to  impose  heavy  protective  duties. 

{b)  That  free  trade  with  our  Colonies  and  Dependencies, 
and  reciprocal  duties  with  other  countries,  would  be  the 
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beet  system  of  trade,  for  it  would  increase  the  veallb  of 
the  Colonies,  and  more  firmly  unite  them  with  Great 
Brituin  ;  whilst  such  a  federation  would  give  a  powerfal 
leverage  in  negotiating  commercial  treaties  with  otlier 
nations. 

15. — That  Oreat  Britain  alone  liaa  adopted  free  trade  ; 
and  it  is  presumptuous  to  assume  that  we  are  necessarily 
in  the  right  and  all  other  nations  necessarily  in  the  wrong. 

On  tho  otker  hand,  any  imposition  of  reciprocal 
duties  is  resisted  on  the  grounds ; — 

1. — That  Reciprocity  is  simply  Protection  "  in  a  fauey 
dress  " ;  any  imposition  of  import  duties  must  act  as  a  pro- 
tection to  some  industry. 

2. — («)  That  tlie  fewer  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  trade 
the  better  will  it  flourish;  capital,  if  let  alone,  will  find  out 
the  most  proGtnble  investment;  while  State  interference 
would  force  it  into  some  unnatural  channel. 

{b)  That  firce  tmde  enables  as  to  "  purchase  in  the 
cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest  market "  ;  and  an}'  I'estric- 
tions  must  alter  tliis  for  the  worse. 

3. — That  the  result  of  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of 
i-ecipi'ocity,  would  be  the  artificial  protection  of  special 
industries,  without  any  reference  to  the  advisability  of 
euGoura(!ing  them.  The  State  might  thus  help  to  bolster 
up  a  feeble  trade,  which  would  not  naturally  flourish,  and 
the  capital  invested  in  which  could  be  better  emplojed  in 
some  other  way. 

4. — That  reciprocal  duties,  once  imposed,  could  never  be 
repealed — the  trades,  enervated  by  protection,  would  be  less 
able  than  before  to  stand  against  free  competition. 

6. — That  though  undoubtedly  the  protective  system 
adopted  by  other  nations  injures  our  ti'ade,  even  partial 
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free  trade  is  better  for  us  than  none  at  all.  We  impoi-t 
foreign  goods  free,  for  our  own  benefit,  not  for  that  of  otiier 
nations. 

6. — That  though  the  extension  of  railways,  fee,  gave  a 
stimulus  to  trade,  its  wonderful  expansiou  has  been  caused 
by  the  abolition  of  protective  duties.  During  the  twenty 
years  before  the  adoption  of  free  trade  our  expoi-ts  and 
imports  were  almost  statiooary.* 

7. — (a)  That  the  periods  of  depression  of  trade  are  not 
confined  to  Great  Britain,  but  are  more  severe  in  countries 
under  Protection. 

(b)  That  if  it  had  not  been  for  free  trade,  and  the 
consequent  low  prices,  distress  would  have  been  much  more 
prevalent  in  Great  Britain  during  the  periods  of  depression. 

(c)  (By  some.)  That  the  depression  in  our  trade  is  by  no 
means  so  gretit  as  is  generally  supposed.  In  consequence 
of  the  fall  in  prices,  such  large  profits  are  not  indeed  made, 
but  wealth  ia  more  generally  diffused. 

8. — That  the  excess  of  the  value  of  our  imports  over  our 
exports  indexes  the  amount  of  our  foreign  investments  and 
wealth,  and  the  profits  on  oar  ti-ading  and  shipping,  i^c. ;  it 
does  not  in.  any  way  show  that  our  expenditure  exceeds  our 
income. 

9. — (By  some.)  That  the  present  system  of  pai-tial  free 
trade,  is,  on  the  whole,  beneficial  to  England,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  United  States  of  America.  If  America  were 
not  handicapped  by  her  protective  system  she  would  con- 
stitute a  most  formidable  commercial  rival  to  Kngland. 

10. — That  while  Reciprocity  is  founded  on  the  theory 
that  the  injury  of  one  nation  is  the  benefit  of  another,  tlie 
exact  reverse  is  the  truth  ;  the  wealthier  a  country  becomes, 
the  greater  is  its  purchasing  power,  and  the  more  it  will 

'  Sec  Bote,  p.  34U. 
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he  able  to  buy  of  other  countries.  The  wealthier  all  nations 
become,  the  gi'eater  will  be  the  trade  which  each  will  be 
able  to  do  with  all ;  and  Kiigland,  being  by  far  the  greatest 
trading  country',  will  benefit  the  most. 

11. — (a)  That  free  trade,  by  allowing  each  country  to 
produce  that  which  it  can  most  easily  grow  or  manufacture, 
promotes  division  of  labour  and  economy,  in  their  best  and 
most  extended  sense ;  while,  by  leaving  them  unfettered,  it 
enables  capital  and  labour  to  find  out  the  most  profitable 
fields  for  investment. 

(b)  That,  therefore,  while  Free  Trade  gives  us  economy, 
cheapness,  multiplicity  of  markets,  energj-,  aelf-reliance,  and 
wealth  ;  Protection,  in  the  guise  of  Reciprocity,  would  have 
the  revei-se  effects. 

1*2. — That  England,  unlike  other  nations,  depends  to  a 
verj-  lai^e  extent  on  her  foreign  trade.  The  imposition  of 
pi-otective,  or  reciprocal,  duties  would  induce  our  imports 
— i.e.,  our  purchases — and  by  the  amount  of  that  reduction 
would  the  power  of  oUier  nations  to  take  our  exports — 
i.e.,  our  sales — be  diminished. 

13. — {o)  That  it  would  be  impossible  to  protect  one 
branch  of  manufacture  or  commerce  without  protecting  all, 
and  thus  prices  would  be  raised  all  round. 

{b)  And,  consequently,  goods  could  only  be  produced  at 
a  greater  cost,  and  we  should  be  in  a  worse  position  to 
compete  with  other  nations,  either  in  their  own  or  in  the 
neutral  market,  and  thus  again  we  should  cripple  our  enor- 
mous foreign  trade.  Protective  duties  are  injurions  to  the 
trade  of  the  nation  which  imposes  them. 

(c)  That  the  cost  of  production,  and  consequently  the 
price  of  our  goods,  being  increased,  foreign  nations  would  be 
the  less  able  to  purchase  them — an  increase  in  price  checks 
demand. 

14. — That  though,  at  the  moment  of  imposition,  pro- 
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tectire  duties  might  benefit  the  manufacturer  or  farmer,  the 
inevitable  rise  in  the  price  of  all  commodities  would  soon 
make  them  worse  off  than  before ;  while  the  landowner  would 
absorb  any  benefit  the  farmer  might  hope  to  derive, 

15. — That  even  if  working  men  obtained  more  employ- 
ment (which  is  denied)  and  higher  wages,  in  consequence  of 
Protection,  they  would  be  none  the  better  off — the  price  of 
commodities  would  rise  in  a  still  greater  ratio,  and  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  would  be  diminished, 

16. — (a)  That  the  law  would  be  wronging  the  consumer 
if,  for  the  sake  of  some  possible  profit  to  some  possible 
producers,  it  prevented  him  from  buying  in  the  cheapest 
market. 

(b)  That  the  consumer  has  a  right  to  buy  where  and 
Low  he  likes,  and  the  producer  a  right  to  sell  where  and 
how  he  can.  Moreover,  the  producer  exists  for  the  sake 
of  the  consumer,  not  the  consumer  for  the  producer. 

17. — (a)  That  a  policy  of  retaliation  would  be  impossibte." 
<  )ur  imports  (total  1890,  £420,000,000)  consist  of  articles  of 
food  <f  187,600,000),  raw  materials  (£141,600,000),  articles 
of  consomption  already  highly  taxed — wine,  spirits,  beer,  tea, 
tobacco,  SlC.  —  (£22,600,000),  semi-manufactured  articles 
(£32,200,000),  wholly  manufactured  articles  (£48,600,000), 
and  miscellaneous  (£36,100,000).  l*ractically  it  is  not  pro- 
posed by  Fair  Traders  to  levy  a  duty  on  article»  of  food ;  the 
imposition  of  import  duties  on  raw  materials  or  semi-manii- 
faftured  articles,  would,  it  is  universally  acknowledged, 
greatly  injure  our  own  manufactures,  by  raising  the  cost  of 
production ;  the  "  articles  of  eongumption "  are  already 
highly  taxed  for  revenue  purposes,  while  to  tax  the  "  mis- 
cetlaneoiu  "  would  be  costly  and  troublesome.  Thus  there 
remain,  for  purposes  of  retaliatory  duties,  only  the  imported 
it  length  in  the  Cobden  Club  Leaflet  already 
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vianufactures,  which  amount  to  about  £50,000,000,  and 
which,  for  tlie  most  part,  consist  of  numberless  artJcles  of 
fiincy  wear,  Sic,  which  do  not  compete  with  home  goods, 
and  which  would  not  repay  taxation.* 

Of  our  exports  (total,  1890,  £328,000,000,  includ- 
ing £65,000,000  foreign  and  colonial  produce)  about 
£210,000,000  consist  of  manufactured  goods,  and 
£40,000,000  of  semi-manufactured  goods,  all  open  to  the 
attack  of  foreign  countries  by  the  imposition  of  addiUonal, 
or  retaliatory  duties. 

Thus  our  powers  of  attack,  as  compared  to  foreign  powers 
of  retaliation,  are,  at  the  beat,  but  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
five,  making  it  practically  impossible  for  us  successfully  to 
retaliate  on  foreign  countries. 

(/f)  That,  with  the  single  exception  of  France,  we  export 
to  every  protectionist  country  a  greater  amount  of  menn- 
factured  goods  than  we  import. 

(c)  That  the  heavy  duties  of  protective  countries  are 
imposed  chiefly  with  a  view  of  keeping  out  firitish  goods ; 
and  our  attempted  retaliation  would  not  induce  these 
countries  to  accept  our  goods,  but  would  the  ratber  irritate 
them  into  the  imposition  of  increased  duties.  And  our  powers 
of  attack  are,  as  stated  above,  far  less  than  their  powers  of 
retaliation. 

18.— That  it  would  be  madness  to  reverse  our  whole 
commercial  and  fiscal  system,  and  disorganize  our  foreign 
trade  of  over  700  millions,  for  the  sake  of  attempting  to 
tax  some  20  to  80  millions  of  foreign  manufactures. 

19. — That  hostile  tariffs  ate  best  fought  by  free  imports. 

20. — That,  even  if  it  were  advantageous  to  retaliate  on 
certain  countries,  and  to  impose  reciprocal  duties,  we  are 

*  Sacb  as  cbina,  clocks,  artilicial  flowen.  paintcn'  ealonn,  toTs,  walcho. 
drugs,  &c.  Silk,  woollen.  Ir.cp,  anil  cotton  goods  (amoantinf  lo  >  value  of 
ulmoEt  21  millioDS]  sru  the  moat  cr.sil;  open  to  "  reciprocal "  duties. 
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])rnctically  precluded  from  adopting  such  a  policy  &om  the 
f.tct  that  our  hands  are,  to  a  large  extent,  tied  in  consequence 
of  our  numerous  Commercial  Treaties,  many  of  which  have 
yet  many  years  to  run,  and  all  of  which  contain  a  "most 
favoured  nation  clause."  • 

21. — That  it  is  either  intended  to  impose  reciprocal  duties 
temporarily  for  a  set  purpose,  or  it  is  not.  If  not,  the 
proposal  involves  pure  protection ;  if  the  former,  the  im- 
position and  the  subsequent  repeal  of  the  reciprocal  duties 
would  involve  a  double  disturbance  to  trade. 

2'2. — That  the  adoption  of  reciprocal  duties  would  be  an 
Acknowledgment  that  we  no  longer  believed  in  free  trade. 

23. — That  it  is  perfectly  compatible  with  real  free  trade,  to 
impose  import  duties  for  revenue  purposes  only ;  and  this  is 
nil  that  is  done — (i)  hy  levying  import  duties  on  certain 
Articles  not  produced  at  home,  and  therefore  not  competing 
with  home  produce  or  manufactures ;  (ii)  by  levying  a 
custom  duty  eqnal  to  the  excise  duty  imposed  on  articles 
*if  domestic  production. 

24. — (a)  That  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  exactly  what 
liscal  policy  the  foir-traders  desire  to  see  adopted,  or  to 
understand  how  they  would  reduce  it  to  practice. 

(6)  That  "  on  the  points  on  which  they  are  precise  they 
nre  not  agreed,  and  on  the  points  on  which  they  are  agreed 
they  are  not  precise." 

*  That  19  to  uj,  that  anj  fiscal  privilege  or  adrantagG,  an;  reduction  or 
Tcmisfuon  of  dotj  granted  by  one  contracting  nation  to  any  other,  muit  be 
equally  and  Bi[niiltane9ai>ly  extended  to  all  contracting  nations  ;  and  that  mr 
rrMtrielionor  additimal  livtij  cua  be  nppliod  to  the  country  to  which  the 
"moit  favoared  natioi"  treatment  bus  been  granted  zaleai  it  he  applied 
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The  abolition  of  Capital  Punishment  is  advocated 
on  the  grounds : — 

1. — That  human  hfe  is  too  sacred  to  be  destroyed. 

2.— That  capital  punishnieDt  has  not  put  an  eud  to 
murder ;  while  executions  iamiliarise  the  pubUc  iritli 
slaughter,  and  thus  rather  promote  than  restrain  murder. 

3. — That  the  administration  of  justice  being  in  tlie^ 
nature  of  things  fallible,  death,  if  inflicted  at  all,  irill 
sometimes  be  inflicted  on  the  innocent. 

4. — That  the  existence  of  the  punishment  of  deatli  for 
murder  increases  the  di£Sculty  of  inducing  juries  to  con- 
vict for  that  crime ;  while  it  leads  to  groundless  pleas  of 
insanity  being  raised  and  readily  accepted,  and  consequently 
to  the  escape  of  some  criminals  from  justice. 

5. — That,  to  the  would-be  criminal,  the  prospect  of  penal 
servitude  for  life  would  be  just  as  effective  a  deterrent  ra 
hanging. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  total  abolition  of  Capital 
Punishment  is  opposed  on  the  grounds : — 

1. — That  the  State  is  justified  in  taking  the  most  effectual 
means  to  prevent  murder. 

2. — (a)  That  punishment  is  not  solely  intended  for  the 
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prevention  of  crime,  but  is  also  a  Tiodication  of  justice  by 
society ;  and  death  is  the  just  penalty  of  mnrder. 

(b)   "  Que  Messieurs  les  assassins  commencent !  " 

3. — That  a  murderer  has,  by  his  deed,  forfeited  all  his 
rifTht  to  mercy  from  the  State. 

4. — That  as  a  murderer  cannot  with  safety  be  allowed  to 
work  out  his  punishment  and  go  free,  there  is  no  chance  of 
his  social  reformation,  and  the  State  is  justified  in  ridding 
itself  of  a  pest. 

5. — {a)  That  if  all  fear  of  capital  punishment  were  taken 
Away,  many  minor  offences,  such  as  housebreaking,  burg- 
lary, aggravated  assaults,  &c.,  would  be  more  likely  to  lead 
to  murders. 

(h)  That  it  prevents  many  murders  which  would  other- 
wise be  premeditated. 

6. — That  capital  punishment  must  be  retained  as  a  last 
i-esource,  otherwise  there  is  nothing  absolutely  to  deter  a 
felon,  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life,  from  attempting 
over  and  over  again  the  murder  of  his  gaoler  in  revenge  or 
with  a  view  to  escape. 

7.— That  capital  punishment  is  now  rarely  inflicted,  and 
only  in  aggravated  cases  of  murder. 

8. — That  where  there  is  any  moral  or  legal  doubt  of  the 
actaal  guilt  of  the  criminal,  capital  punishment  is  now  never 
inflicted ;  it  is,  therefore,  almost  certain,  that  no  innocent 
persons  suffer  death  at  the  hands  of  the  law. 

9. — That  executions  being  now  conducted  in  private,  the 
public  are  not  famiharised  with  a  degrading  spectacle. 
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It  is  propofled  to  legalise  marriage  with  a  Deceased 
"Wife's  Sister,  on  the  grounds ; — 

1, — Tliat  these  marriages  are  no'  breach  of  the  law  of 
God,  whether  written  or  unwritten. 

2. — That  they  are  no  trespass  on  the  rights  of  others. 

3. — That  therefore  men  should  be  allowed  freedom  in 
this  respect. 

4. — That  it  is  an  infraction  of  the  principle  of  religious 
liberty  to  make  the  laws  of  the  Church  of  England  binding 
on  those  who  do  not  belong  to  that  Church.^ 

5. — That  kinship  bj'  marriage  being  in  no  way  the  same 
aa  kinship  by  blood,  this  concession  would  not  lead  to 
a  demand  for  further  relaxation  in  the  prohibited  degrees 
of  atBnity. 

6. — That  as  the  law,  in  the  matter  of  succession  duties, 
treats  the  sister-in-law  as  a  stranger,  it  is  illogical  that,  in 
the  matter  of  marriage,  it  should  treat  her  as  a  close  relation. 

7. — (a)  That  even  now  it  is  very  difBcult  without  impro- 
priety for  the  sister-in-law  to  live  alone  with  the  widowed 
brother-in-law ;  the  sister,  not  the  sister-in-law,  ia  the 
natural  guardian  of  the  children. 

(b)  But  that  the  sister  of  the  deceased  wife  is  the  most 
natural,  and  will  be  the  most  loving  stepmother  to  the 
children. 
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8. — (a)  That  ns  only  fifty  j'ears  ago  these  marriages  were 
recognised  as  valid  for  all  pi-actical  purposes,  and  the 
children  were  considered  as  legitimate,  public  opinion  has 
never  heen  sti'ongly  against  such  nuirriages. 

(b)  And  that  consequently  the  law  is  often  broken,  and 
iunocent  children  suffer  from  the  brand  of  illegitimacy. 

9.— That  where  the  law  is  not  broken,  its  restriction  often 
leads  to  immorality. 

10. — That  these  marriages  are  permitted  in  all  other  parts 
of  the  Empire,  and  consequently  the  prohibition  in  Great 
Britain  leads  to  much  scandal  and  inconvenience. 

H. — That  a  "widower  re-marrying,  would  not  then  have 
two  mothers-in-law!" 

On  tlie  other  side,  tlie  legalisation  of  such  marriages 
is  withstood  on  the  grounds  : — 

1. — That  the  Levitical  Law,  and  the  Church,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  interpretation  of  the  Levitical  Law,  forbids 
such  marriages,  and  her  prohibition  should  be  binding;. 

2. — («)  That  kinship  by  marriage  is  equivalent  to  kinship 
hy  blood,  and  any  concession  would  lead  to  further  demands 
for  relaxation  of  the  prohibited  degrees  of  affinity. 

(!>)  That  one  relaxation  in  the  marriage  laws  would  cer- 
tainly lead  to  others,  and  morality  would  suffer. 

(c)  That  the  restrictions  on  marriage  are  a  mark  of  civili- 
zation, and  to  diminish  them  would  be  a  step  backwards 
towards  barbarism. 

3. — (a)  That  it  is  the  province  of  the  law  to  save  men 
fi'om  annoyance  as  well  as  to  secure  their  rights  ;  and 
great  discomforts  would  arise  from  the  legalisation  of  these 
marriages. 

(I>)  That  it  would  cause  jealousy  and  rivalry  between  the 
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Bister  and  the  wife,  and  would  lead  to  social  inconvenience 
and  loss  of  pleasurable  social  intercourse. 

(c)  That,  except  by  the  marriage,  it  would  render  the 
care  of  the  deceased  sister's  children  impossible  by  the 
^ter-in-law,  a  verj'  coauuon  and  most  natural  arrangement ; 
while  marriage  may  raise  up  rival  claimants  for  her  affections 
nearer  and  dearer  to  her. 

4 — That  the  change  in  the  law  is  demanded  merely  by 
those,  who  having  already  broken  it,  wish  to  be  absolTed 
from  the  consequences  of  their  illegal  action. 
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SUNDAY  OPENING  OF  MUSEUMS,  Ac. 

It  is  proposed  to  legalise  the  opening  of  all  National 
or  Local  Museums,  Picture  Galleries,  &c.,  on  Sundays,* 
on  the  grounds : — 

1. — That  as  all  contribute  towai-ds  the  maintenance  of 
these  buildinga,  it  is  unfair  to  close  them  on  the  only  day  oa 
vliich  the  mass  of  the  people  can  visit  them. 

'2. — (d)  That  the  contemplation  of  works  of  art  and 
interest,  &c.,  has  a  refining,  elevating,  and  educating  effect 
on  the  mind,  and  would  be  to  the  moral,  mental  and  social 
a<lvantage  of  the  people. 

{b)  That  the  superiority  which  foreign  operatives  possess 
over  the  English  in  matters  of  taste  and  fine  workmanship, 
is  largely  due  to  the  opportunities  the  former  possess  of 
rontemplating  nnd  stadj-ing  works  of  art,  &c. 

3. — (ffl)  That  the  opening  of  these  buildings  would  con- 
stitute for  the  working  classes,  who  alone  are  really  affected, 
a  powerful  counter  attraction  to  the  public-house — at  present 
the  only  place  of  resort  open  to  the  working  man  upon  his 
only  holiday. 

(b)  That  more  especially  would  it  tend  towards  improved 
family  relations,  all  the  members  could  with  advantage  visit 
the  galleries,  &.c.,  together. 

4. — (a)  That  anything  which  tends  to  increase  the  inno- 
cent  enjoyments  of  life  should  he  encouraged. 

*  It  i*  uiitall;  pTopoGcd  to  open  them  onlj  after  1  o'cloek,  io  ta  not  to 
intcrtiiTe  with  moTDiDg  scrrice. 
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(b)  That  more  especially  is  it  to  the  interests  of  religion 
and  morality  that  Sunday  should  be  made  brighter  and 
pleasanter — a  day  of  recreation  and  reasonable  enjoyment, 
not  one  of  gloom  and  inanity. 

5. — {a)  That  the  religious  scruples  of  some  shonld  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  innocent  enjoyment  of  others ;  none 
need  frequent  these  places  unless  they  choose. 

(b)  That  the  Divine  injunction  to  the  Hebrews  to  riest 
on  the  Saturday,  can  hardly  be  taken  to  imply  that  we  may 
not  contemplate  works  of  art  on  the  Sunday. 

6. — That  the  opening  of  these  public  buildings  ou 
Sunday  would  in  no  way  tend  towards  the  desecration  of  the 
Sabbath — there  is  a  vast  difference  between  throwing  open 
public  buildings,  and  legalising  the  opening  of  speculative 
places  of  entert^nmeut. 

7. — (a)  That  the  so-called  "  continental "  Sunday  is  due 
entirely  to  tlie  general  habits  and  manners  of  the  people  who 
indulge  in  them,  and  wonld  in  no  way  be  attained  or  ap- 
proached by  the  opening  of  Museums,  Szc,  in  England. 

(b)  That  tlie  working  classes,  through  their  Trades 
Unions  and  in  other  ways,  are  quite  able  to  protect  them- 
selves from  any  imposition  of  Sunday  labom'. 

8. — (a)  That  the  number  of  people  who  would  be  required 
to  work  on  Sunday,  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  these 
buildings,  would  be  insignificant,  and  would  add  very  few  to 
those  who,  for  the  pleasure  or  convenience  of  the  public, 
are  now  obliged  to  work  on  that  day. 

(b)  That  therefore  there  would  be  no  increased  tendency 
towards  Sunday  labour. 

(c)  That  the  gain  to  the  many  should  outweigh  the 
inconvenience  to  the  few. . 

9. — That  in  tnany  places  Sunday  opening  has  been  locally 
tried,  and  with,  great  eaccess. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  proposal  ia  opposed  on  the 
grounds :  — 

1, — That  it  would  be  contrarj-  to  the  Divine  injunction 
that  we  should  rest  on  the  Sabbath. 

2. — (a)  That  the  proposal  is  only  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge;  if  "free"  places  are  thrown  open  on  Sunday, 
theatres  and  speculative  places  of  amusement  would  soon 
Le  also  opened  on  that  day,  and  the  British  Sunday  would 
gradually  tend  to  become  "  Continental." 

(6)  That  consequently  the  working  classes  would  ulti* 
mately  be  expected  to  work  seven  days  a  week — probably 
without  any  increase  in  wages. 

(c)  That  the  absolute  rest  on  one  day  in  seven  has  greatly 
benefited  the  nation  physically,  morally,  and  mentally.' 

3. — That  the  argument  for  a  universal  half  holiday  on  the 
Satnrday  would  he  weakened,  if  the  Sunday  were  available 
for  visiting  the  galleries,  &c.:  and  this  would  be  calamitous. 

4. — (a)  That  those  who  woold  visit  these  places,  are  not 
those  who  freqnent  public-bouses  on  Sunday — no  counter- 
attraction  to  the  public-house  would  therefore  be  consti- 
tuted. 

(ft)  That,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  were  attracted 
ft^m  a  distance  to  visit  the  collections,  would  be  perforce 
constrained  to  enter  the  public-houses  in  order  to  obtain 
necessary  refreshment. 

R. — (ii)  That  in  any  case  it  would  involve  a  large  amount 
of  work  on  Sunday  on  the  part  of  the  custoaians  of  these 
buildings,  and  it  is  unfair  to  demand  such  labour  from  some 
merely  to  give  pleasure  to  others. 

(6)  That  the  tendency  of  the  time  is  to  reduce  Sunday 
labour  as  far  as  possible —witness  the  suspension  of  the 
Sunday  post  in  London,  &c. — not  to  increase  it. 

6. — That  where  a  Sunday  opening  has  been  tried  by  local 
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bodiesi  the  experim«nt  has  been  so  unsuccessM  that  the 
Collections  Lave  usually  again  been  closed. 

.  7. — That  even  if  it  be  in  the  abstract  adnaable,  such  a 
change  should  not  be  undertaken  without  the  maniieEt 
wish  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  working  classes — who  alone 
would  be  affected — and  at  present  the  majority  aie 
opposed  to  the  opening. 

8. — That  no  educational  advantage  is  guned  by  muo- 
etructed  gazing  at  pictures  and  works  of  art ;  the  opening 
on  Sunday  would  haye  to  be  followed  by  instruction  on 
Bunday* 
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IMMIGRATION  OF  UNDESIBABLE   ALIENS. 

It  is  proposed  to  check  the  free  flow  of  foreign 
poverty-strickea  and  low-class  immigrants  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  by  legislation  directed  against  such 
Immigration. 

It  IB  Dot  easy  to  arrive,  with  Rny  accuracy,  at  the  number 
of  foreign  immigrants  that  annually  settle  in  this  country ; 
nor  at  the  number  o{  foreigners  actually  resident  in  the 
country.  The  Census  returns  of  1871,  1881  (that  of  1891 
is  not  yet  complete)  show  respectively  a  foreign  population 
in  the  United  Kingdom  of  114,000,  and  186,008.» 

But  these  figures  only  include  those  who  return  them- 
selves as  boiTt  out  of  Great  Britain,  and  do  not  include  the 
nuturalised  foreign  element ;  while  the  figures  are  untrust- 
worthy,  inasmuch  as  the  tendency,  on  the  part  of  the  foreign 
working-class  element,  would  be  to  return  themselves  as 
Britieh  subjects.  There  are  no  retoms  of  foreign  immigra- 
tion on  which  any  real  estimate  of  the  annua]  influx  (apart 
from  the  outflow)  of  foreign  immigration  can  be  based. 
Underthe  Alien  Act  of  WiUiam  IV.  (6  WiU.  4,  c.  11)  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  master  of  a  vessel  arriving  from  a  foreign  port^ 
to  make  a  return  of  tiie  aliens  brought  over  in  his  ship. 
Ttus  Act  had,  until  1890,  become  practically  a  dead  letter. 

*  Qennuw  t9,000,  Freucli  16,000,  Ruuian  15,000,  Amerlctm  30,000. 
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The  Board  of  Trade  have  lately  somewlutt  revived  it;  and 
now  issue  monthly  returns,  which  are  not  however  even 
professedly  accurate  or  complete,  of  the  number  of  aliens 
arriving  from  the  Continent  at  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
dividing  them  into  "aliena  en  route  to  America,"  and 
"  aliens  not  stated  to  he  en  route  to  America,"  but  it 
must  not  be  necessarily  understood  that  the  latter  "  came 
to  this  country  for  settlement."  These  returns,  up  to  date, 
show  that  in  the  twelve  months  ending  December,  1891, 
98,400  aliena  arrived  "en  route  to  America,"  and  88,150 
others  "not  stated  to  be  en  route  to  America;"  total 
136,550.» 

The  legislative  restriction  on  Foreign  Immigration 
is  supported  on  the  grounds : — 

1. — That  the  unrestricted  influx  of  foreigners — whether 
actually  paupers  or  no — is  veiy  injurious  to  the  country ; 
inasmuch,  as  they  overcrowd  the  labour  market,  displace 
English  labour,  and  lower  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
British  working  man. 

2, — That  the  Census  figm-es  of  "  foreign  residents  "  are 
totally  fallacious,  as  representing  the  real  foreign  element 
in  the  country ;  a  lai-ge  proportion  of  the  immigranta 
either  have  actually  become,  or  return  themselves  as, 
British  subjects,  and  yet  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
remain  aliens. 

3. — (a)  That  the  influx  of  foreign  immigrants  intending  to 
settle  in  England,  and  especially  in  London,  is  large,  and  is 
ever  increasing  in  volume;  and  the  proportion  of  alien 
to  native  population  has  been  for  many  years,  and  is,  on 
the  i 


*  Sec  Fnrtinmentar;  Papers  333  of  IS91.  112  of  1SS7  (eoDtBioiiig  Ur. 
Burnett's  report),  1*7  of  1891  ;  Heport  of  Select  Committee  on  Etnigratiou 
anil  Immigration,  P.  P.  303  of  ISSS,  and  311  of  1S89,  etc. 
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(6)  That  the  position  has  been  aggravated,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  the  increasing  ease  and  cheapness  of  travelling ; 
on  the  other,  by  the  Continental  persecution  of  the  Jews 
»im1  Socialists,  and  by  the  increasing  burden  and  dislike  of 
conscription. 

4, — (a)  That  each  new-comer,  by  inviting  his  friends  and 
relations  to  come  over,  and  by  assisting  them  with  passages, 
forms  a  nucleus  for  furtlier  immigration. 

(i)  That  each  year  sees,  in  certain  districts,  especially 
in  the  East  of  London,  new  localities  and  fresh  streets 
invaded  by  the  foreigner  and  deserted  by  the  Eniflish 
working  classes. 

5. — (a)  That  the  exact  amount  of  immigration  is  not  very 
material.  The  effect  ou  the  condition  of  onr  own  work- 
people,  both  as  regards  localities  and  trades,  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  actual  numbers  of  the  immigrants.* 

{b)  That  the  foreign  element  is  not  spread  over  the 
country  generally,  and  thus  rendered  innocuous  by  its 
relative  insignificance.  It  is  almost  entirely  conEned  to  the 
towns,  and  to  a  few  special  towns  only. 

(c)  That  in  these  special  towns  themselves,  the  foreign 
element  is  accumulated  in  particular  districts,  and  thus 
produces'  far  greater  pressure  in  certain  localities  than 
in  others,  f 

(d)  That,  moreover,  the  pressure  is  especially  felt  in 
certain  trades — the  sboemaking  and  tailoring  trades, »  the 
baking,  cabinet-making,  and  hawking  trades,  etc. 

•  The  towns  in  which  the  foreipi  element  cbieOj  congregate  are  London, 
Liverpool.  Leeds,  Hall  and  Hancbcstcr.  (Final  Bcport  Select  Committee, 
p.  rii.y  No  less  than  60,000  of  the  I3fl,000  foreignere,  returned  in  the 
coDsos  of  ISei,  were  (onnd  in  London  ;  Liverpool  had  6,800.  (P.  P.  112 
of  1887.) 

t  In  1861,  in  the  Whitccha{>el  district  o£  lyondon,  the  foreign  element 
(according  to  the  cenans)  formed  77  per  cent,  of  the  whole;  in  1S7I  it  had 
risen  to  10-6 ;  in  18RI  to  13  per  cent.     (Report,  Select  Committee,  p.  vii.) 

;  It  is  estimated  that  in  St.  George's  in  the  East,  no  less  than  SO  per  cent. 
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6. — (a)  Thftt  a  few  workers,  willing  and  able  to  take  lower 
wageB,  and  to  work  longer  honrs  than  those  usually 
prevailing  in  the  trade,  soon  lower  the  standard  rate  ot 
wages  and  of  hours, 

{b)  That  the  effect  of  the  foreign  immigration  has  been, 
especially  in  certain  towns,  gi-eatly  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
wages,  and  to  lengthen  the  hours  of  work. 

7- — (n)  That  the  immigrant,  arriving  destitute,  ignomnt 
of  the  language  and  the  laws,  accustomed  to  poor  waf;es, 
long  hours,  and  a  low  standard  of  living,  is  absolutely  at  the 
mercy  of  tlie  "  sweater  "  ;  and  is  forced  to  accept  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  latter  chooses  to  impose. 

(fc)  That  the  acceptance  hy  the  foreigner  of  a  lower  wage 
and  worse  conditions,  seriously  depreciates  the  Talut  of 
labour  in  the  home  market. 

(e)  That  the  supply  of  foreign  cheap  labour  is  practically 
inexbanstible ;  a  cloud  ever  hanging  over,  and  depressing  the 
home  labour  market. 

8. — (a)  That  the  influx  of  the  foreign  element,  mnkos 
impossible  effective  combination  for  the  improTement  of 
their  condition  among  the  workers  in  the  trades  especially 
affected.  The  aliens  do  not  form,  and  will  not  join. 
Trades  Unions. 

(b)  That,  practically,  the  bulk  of  them  never  rise 
in  tbe  industrial  scale,  and  are  always  at  tlie  mercy  of 
the  sweater. 

9. — That  a  reduction  in  tbe  late  of  wages,  means  a  i 
diminution  in  the  general  standard  of  comfort  and  well-  ' 
being  of  the  working  classes. 

10. — (a)  That,  not  only  do  the  aliens  accept  a  rate  of  | 
wages,  work  a  length  of  hours,  and  labour  under  conditions  to      | 

I 

of  tboBc  engaged  in  the  tailoring  trade  nre  foKignere  (p.  viii.).    Se«  ilsa 
Mr.  Burnett's  Beport  (P.  ?.  112  of  1887,  )>.  11),  and  Keport  of  Sweating       i 
Committee. 
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which  no  English  workman  ought  to  submit,  and  under 
■which  he  could  not  with  decency  exist ;  but  their  habits, 
their  mode  of  living,  their  low  ideal  of  life,  constitute  a  moral 
and  physical  evil,  and  react  injuriously  on  the  well  being  of 
the  working  classes. 

(b)  That  It  is  tiseless  to  sti'ive  to  improve  the  status  of 
our  own  working  classes,  so  long  as  the  free  influx  of  cheap 
competing  Continental  labour  is  allowed. 

(c)  That  their  presence  amongst  us  is  the  principal  cause 
of  the  existence  of  the  so-called  "  Sweating  System,"  with  all 
its  appalling  evils. 

11. — That  the  better  class  of  immigrants  only  arrive  in 
transit;  the  worst  class,  the  least  eflScient  and  the  most 
destitute,  the  class  that  the  United  States  decline  to  receive, 
remain  behind.  Thus  we  are  forced  to  receive  the  refuse  of 
the  Continental  labour  markets. 

12. — That,  it  may  be,  the  foreign  immigrants  do  not 
actually,  to  any  large  extent,  come  on  the  rates  themselves ; 
but,  by  displacing  home  labour,  and  by  reducing  the  rate  of 
wages,  they  do  that  wliich  is  worse,  pauperise  British  labour, 
and  make  the  poor  still  poorer. 

13, — (a)  That,  though  the  foreign  immigrants  have 
almost  monopoUsed  certain  trades,  these  trades  would 
still  exist,  and  be  carried  on,  under  better  conditions,  if 
confined  to  Englishmen. 

(b)  That  the  inferior  qualitj'  of  the  articles  produced 
by  cheap  foreign  labour,  tends  to  lower  the  general 
standard  of  production,  and  to  discredit  English  work- 
manship and  goods. 

(c)  That  even  the  destruction  of  these  special  trades — 
and  they  would  not  disappear — would  be  a  lesser  evil  than 
their  continuance  under  present  conditions.* 

•  See  Kote,  p.  374. 

B  B 
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14. — Th&t  the  foreign  immigrants  add  neither  to  tbe 
strength,  vealth,  nor  welfare  of  the  country  ;  and,  both  on 
social  and  on  economic  grounds,  tliey  should  be  excluded. 

15. — (a)  That  England  is  already  overcrowded  ;  and  vet 
emigration  can  be  no  relief  to  the  congeetion  of  population 
nt  home,  if  the  place  of  those  who  emigrate  is  taken,  or 
paitly  taken,  by  a  foreign  population. 

(b)  That  the  last  state  is  worse  than  the  first.  Able- 
bodied  British  subjects,  mostly  with  some  little  capital  and 
enterprise,  leave  the  country,  and  their  places  are  taken  by 
Continental  poverty-stricken  trash. 

16, — (a)  That  no  racial  or  sectarian  privilege  is  involved. 
The  immigrants  are  not  objected  to  because  they  are 
foreigners,  because  they  are  Jew  or  Gentile,  but  purely  on 
social  and  economic  grounds. 

(h)  That,  indeed,  there  is  grave  risk  of  an  anti-Semitic 
crusade  in  England  itself,  if  no  restrictions  are  placed  on 
the  influx  of  foreign  Jews. 

(c)  That  the  English  Jews  themselves  tiy  to  discourage 
the  influx  of  their  compatriots. 

17- — (a)  That  the  question  of  the  right  of  Asylum  to 
political  refugees  does  not  arise. 

(b)  That  the  principle  of  the  right  of  asylum  is  this : — 
that  those  who  seek  the  refuge  of  British  shores,  to  escape 
prosecution  for  their  political  convictions,  shall  not  be 
surrendered  to  the  authorities  of  the  country  from  which 
they  have  fled.  This  principle,  applj-ing  to  individuals, 
would  be  in  no  way  invalidated  by  the  general  exclusion  of 
nndesirable  aliens. 

18. — (a)  That  charity  begins  at  home.  We  may  deeply 
sympathise  with  those  who,  on  account  of  their  religious 
opinions,  are  persecuted  abroad ;  but  we  must  not  allow  onr 
pity  to  get  the  better  of  our  judgment,  or  to  indulge  in 
sentimental  feelings  at  the  expense  of  our  own  people. 
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(b)  That  we  have  oar  own  serious  social  problems  to 
solve,  and  we  ought  not  to  aggravate  them  by  allowing  other 
oations  to  shoot  their  rubbish  on  our  shores. 

(c)  That  the  "brotherhood  of  man"  can  hardly  mean 
that  other  nations  should,  without  any  reciprocity,  be  able 
freely  to  place  their  social  burdens  on  our  shoulders. 

19. — That  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  any 
excluding  law  are  great,  but  not  insaperable. 

20.— (a)  That  the  United  States  of  America  strictly 
«ariy  oht  such  a  law,*  and  we  could  adapt  it  to  our  own 
jieculiar  conditions. 

(&)  That  our  Australian  Colonies  have,  and  rightly  so, 
excluded  the  Chinese,  on  the  ground  that  socially  and 
economically  they  are  disadvantageous  immigrants. 

21. — («)  That  our  insular  position  gives  us  exceptional 


■  Bj  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  3rd,  1B82,  it  U  provided  that  60  cenU 
por  head  )>e  coIlcctCLl  from  tbe  owaer  (or  eveiy  foreig^i  immlgtsnt 
bronght  over  in  his  veMel,  to  constitute  an  '■  Immigration  Fund  "  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  regulnting  immigration.  Officers  are  appointed  to  examine 
into  tbe  condition  of  the  passengeni  arriving,  and  "  if,  on  ancli  examination, 
there  shall  be  found  among  sach  passengers  anj  convict,  lauatic,  idiot,  nr 
any  perton  uitablr  to  take  eare  of  hiauelf  nr  hem^  icithout  beaiimiitg  a 
jmHic  charge"  such  persoDS  shall  not  be  permitted  to  land,  and  thcexpeiuic 
of  retntning  them  is  to  be  borne  by  the  owners  of  the  vessels  in  which  they 

In  commenting  on  this  Act  of  Congress,  to  our  Minister  at  Washington, 
Mr.  Bayatd,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  OovemmcDt,  states  that "  The 
economic  and  political  conditions  of  tbe  United  States  have  always  IM  the 
Government  to  favour  immigration,  and  all  persons  seeking  a  new  field  of 
effort,  and  coming  hither  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  their  condition 
by  the  free  exercise  of  their  faculties,  have  been  cordially  received.  The 
aame  conditions  liave  caused  other  kinds  of  Immigmtinn  to  be  regarded  as 
iindednblc,  and  led  to  the  adoption  by  Cont,rrcss  of  Laws  to  prevent  Uie 
coining  of  paupers,  contract  labourerti,  crimioaU,  and  certain  other  enume- 
rated chuses.  Such  immigration  the  economic  and  political  conditions  of 
the  tiniled  States  render  peculiarly  unacceptable."  (P,  P.  c.  6109, 1887, 
pp.  5-16.  See  also  Appendix  6  to  Report  of  Select  Comoiittee  on  Foreign 
Imnugntion,  16SS.) 
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sdvontages  of  denling  with  the  matter,  without  the  necessity 
of  re-introducing  a  sjstem  of  passports. 

(b)  That,  by  oar  custom-house  system,  we  can  trace  (and 
if  necessary  prevent)  the  entry  of  foreign  goods  of  all 
descriptions ;  similarly,  we  could  prevent  the  free  influx  of 
undesirable  aliens. 

22. — That,  already,  we  have  an  alien  law,  by  which,  under 
penaltj-  for  neglect  or  falsity  of  declaration,  it  is  tlie  duty 
of  the  master  of  a  vessel,  arriving  from  a  foreign  port,  to 
hand  to  the  Customs'  officer  a  list  of  aliens  on  board  hi» 
ship,  containing  the  name,  rank  and  occupation  of  each. 
This  law,  if  properly  enforced,  would  constitute  a  valuable 
record  of,  and  a  check  on,  the  immigration. 

23. — That  the  bulk  of  the  immigrants  come  to  three  ports 
oidy — Tjondon,  Hull  and  Grimsby ;  and  mostly  from  Ham- 
burg and  Gottenbnrg.*  The  regulations  affecting  immi- 
grants could  be  easily  enforced  «t  these  three  ports  by 
means  of  receiving-places,  etc. 

24. — That  if,  as  in  the  States,  the  I'esponsibility  and  cost 
of  returning  unsuitable  immigrants  were  cast  on  the  steam- 
ship companies  bringing  them  over,  they  would  be  much 
more  careful  in  the  class  of  passengers  they  accepted. 

25. — (a)  That, — as  is  proved  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States,! — the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  laws  directeil 
against  unsuitable  immigrants,  would  be  sufficient,  without 
any  wide  enforcement,  to  keep  away  the  bulk  of  the  unsuit- 
able immigrants  who  are  now  enabled  and  encouraged 
to  flock  to  our  shores. 

(b)  That  the  steamship  companies,  and  the  charitable 
societies  would  cease  to  encourage  immigration  to  England ; 


•  Sec  P.  P.  147  of  1H91,  pp.  41-t5. 

*  The  nninber  of  British  and  Irish  immigrauts  retanied  from  the  Siatn 
BTerages  only  aboat  80  a  ;ear.    (P.  F.  16T  of  1891,  p.  8.) 
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and  friends,  already  settled  here,  would  cease  to  send  tickets 
to  friends  to  bring  tliem  over. 

SJ6.^a)  That  the  question  of  "  Free  Trade  "  or  "  Pro- 
tection "  is  altogether  beside  the  mai-k.  The  question  is 
not  one  of  merchandise  but  of  flesh  and  blood,  not  one  of 
commodities  but  of  the  social  condition  of  our  own  people. 

{b)  That  the  import  of  cheap  foreign  goods  must  be  ulti- 
mately paid  for  by  exports ;  that  of  cheap  foreign  labour 
simply  displaces  home  labour. 

^7. — That  there  would  be  no  real  loss  on,  or  diminution 
of  the  transit  trade ;  the  emigrant  en  route  to  America 
^vould  not  be  affected  by  any  immigratioji  laws. 

'28. — (a)  That,  as  there  is  practically  no  British  working- 
class  emigration  to  the  Continent,  no  reprisals  would  be 
l>ossible. 

{b)  That,  as  there  is  no  American  emigration  to  England 
of  the  class  that  would  be  afTeiited  by  the  law,  and  as,  more- 
over,  the  law  would  apply  to  foreign-speaking  immigrants 
only,  no  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  States  need  be  feared. 

(c)  That,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  both  on  the  Continent  and 
in  the  States,  strict  laws  against  the  entry  of  unsuitable 
foreign  immigrants  ah'eady  prevail. 

29. — That  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  of  1888 — 89,  while  seeing  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  enforcing  laws  against  the  importatiou  of  pauper  and 
destitute  aliens,  and  while  not  prepared  at  once  to  recom- 
mend such  legislation,  contemplated  the  possibility  of  such 
legislation  becoming  necessary  in  the  future,  "  in  view  of 
tlie  crowded  condition  of  our  own  great  towns,  the  extreme 
pressure  for  existence  among  the  poorer  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  tendency  of  destitute  foreigners  to  reduce  still 
lower  the  social  and  mateiial  condition  of  our  poor."* 

•  Final  Eeport,  p.  xl.,  P.  P.  311  of  1889.    ' 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended : — 

1. — That  the  question  is  one  of  very  limited  dimensions ; 
the  allef^ed  evils  are  infinitesimal. 

2. — (a)  That  the  dimensions  of  foreign  immigration  are 
grossly  exaggerated ;  and,  as  compared  to  the  population  of 
English,  the  resident  foreign  element  is  most  minute. 

(b)  That  the  bulk  of  the  immigrants  do  not  intend  to 
settle  in  the  countr}- ;  but  are  either  directly  en  route  to  tbe 
States  or  elsewhere,  or  are  intending,  and  do,  proceed  there 
after  a  shoi't  stay  in  England. 

8. — That,  hence,  the  argued  effects  of  the  immigration  on 
the  social  and  economic  condition  of  the  British  working 
man  are  illusor}'. 

4. — (a)  That,  as  a  matter  of  feet,  the  immigrants  who 
remain,  are  not,  for  the  most  part,  "paupers,"  but  bring 
some  little  capital  or  possessions  with  them. 

(b)  That  -very  few  of  them  come  on  the  rates ;  they  find 
at  once  work  sufficient  to  support  themselves. 

5. —  (a)  That,  though  they  usually  begin  at  the  bottom, 
they  are  frugal  and  diligent,  and  gradually  work  themselves 
up  in  the  industrial  scale. 

(b)  That,  while  at  first,  they  may  be  forced  to  accept  a 
rate  of  wages  and  to  work  a  length  of  hours  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  remuneration  they  receive,  they  soon  improve 
their  position,  and  insist  on  receiving  a  fair  rate  of  wages. 

6. — (a)  That  the  actual  competition  of  the  immigrant 
with  native  labour  is  verj'  slight. 

{b)  That  the  foreigners  have  largely  created  special  trades 
which  in  no  way  compete  with  the  regular  home  trade. 
These  special  trades  would  not  have  existed  without  their 
cheap  laboui'  and  enterprise,  and  would  disappear  with  their 
exclusion." 

■  Value  ol  "  sppuel  sod  Blopa  "  exported  from  Uiiited  Eingdom  Id  1397, 
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7. — That,  in  the  trades  especially  affected,  the  consumer 
obtains  the  benefit  arising  tiom  the  cheapness  of  pro- 
ductiou. 

8. — That,  thus,  the  foreign  element  does  not  constitute  a 
burden  on,  but  is  rather  a  profit  to,  the  country. 

9. — (a)  That,  while  it  is  true,  that  the  iramigranta,  for 
the  most  part,  live  on  rough  fare  and  are  content  with 
poor  accommodation,  they  are  quick  at  learning  and  indus- 
trious, are  capable  of  very  hard  work,  and  are  altogether 
efficient  workmen. 

(6)  That  they  are  moral,  sober,  thrifty,  and  inoffenBire  ; 
and  in  these  respects  set  a  good  exauijile  to  their  English 
brethren. 

10. — That,  any  insanitar}'  conditions  or  social  evils  that 
may  arise  from  overcrowding,  etc.,  should  he  (and  are  being) 
met,  not  by  excluding  the  foreigner,  bat  by  sanitary  and 
factory  laws. 

11. — That,  the  principle  of  free  trade — namely  that  labour 
(as  well  as  goods)  should  be  allowed  free  access  to  its  best 
market  wherever  it  may  be — would  be  infringed,  and  the 
selfish  policy  of  protection  would  be  introduced. 

12. — That  it  wonld  be  an  abrogation  of  that  right  of  asylum 
to  political  and  religious  refugees,  which  England,  alone 
among  European  nations,  has  always  freely  offered,  and  of 
which  Englishmen  are  justly  proud. 

13. — That  the  Jews,  who  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
immigrants,  are  suffering  (in  Russia  and  elsewhere)  under 
intolerable  oppression,  and  it  would  be  inhuman  to  refuse 
to  give  them  asylum. 

14. — That     racial    and    sectarian    dislikes    are    at    the 


£i,000,000,  nl  which  from  London  £2,500,000  ;  "  Boots  and  Bhoe«," 
£1,750,000,  nf  which  from  London  £1,100,000.  (Fint  Beport  SeJect 
Committee,  p.  249.] 
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bottom  of  the  demand  for  legislation — it  is  an  anti-Semitic 
crusade. 

15. — (a)  That  to  carry  out  a  policy  of  exclusion, 
would  be  to  adopt  a  peculiarly  narrow  view  of  national 
interests. 

{b)  That  the  qaestion  should  be  discussed  from  a  uatioanl 
not  from  a  local  point  of  view. 

(r)  Tliflt  our  nction  in  tlie  matter  ought  not  to  be 
governed  by.  any  nnrrow  insulai'  prejudices ;  we  ought  to 
help  to  promote  the  realisation  of  the  ideal,  of  the  "  Parlia- 
ment of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world." 

16. — That,  in  former  days  nt  least — as  the  time  of  the 
Huguenots  for  instance — the  unrestricted  influx  of  foreign 
inimigrants  was  as  beneficial  to  England,  receiving,  as  it  was 
injurious  to  the  country  expelling  them. 

17. — That  the  profitable  Transit  trade  that  now  exists 
would  be  destroyed ;  the  through  immigrants,  and  they 
constitute  the  vast  bulk  of  the  immigration,  would  be 
deteiTed  from  passing  through  England. 

18. — {a)  That,  in  as  much  as  the  emigration  of  British 
subjects  to  other  countries  overwhelmingly  exceeds  the 
immigration  of  foreigners,  England  has  more  to  lose  than 
to  gain  by  the  application  of  the  principle  of  restriction  on 
the  free  circulation  of  labour.* 

(t)  That  any  action  taken  would  provoke  retoliatoty 
measures. 

19. — (a)  That  the  conditions  under  which  immigration 
into  the  United  States  is  and  can  be  restiicted,  are  totally 
different  from  those  that  prevail  in  England. 

'  The  totid  ananal  number  of  Briti«h  and  Irish  emigranis  is  now  •boat 
2aO,(N>0,  the  number  of  British  luiil  Irieh  immigraDts  about  100,000,  >  net 
annual  emigration  at  British  subjects  of  some  loO,000,  (P.  P.  167  of  1S91, 
pp.  SO,  86,  and  38.) 

Ther«  are,  it  is  estimated,  some  three  to  four  milliona  ol  Britjsh-bora 
Bubjects  nsiding  in  foreign  eoimtrics. 
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ib)  That,  in  the  case  of  the  States,  the  immigrants  all 
ai-rive  at  two  ports  only,  Boston  and  New  York ;  are  landed 
after  a  long  sea  voyage,  and,  without  difficulty,  can  be 
temporarily  detained  and  examined  on  landing. 

(c)  That  in  the  case  of  England,  the  immigrants 
enter  at  a  dozen  or  more  ports.  The  very  short  sea 
voyage,  and  the  necessarily  hrief  interval  at  landing, 
would  mske  it  impossible  to  obtain  adequate  information 
as  to  destination  and  condition,  as  to  whether  suitable, 
or  unsuitable,  as  to  whether  in  transit,  tourists,  travellers, 
or  intended  settlers. 

(d)  That  any  attempt,  as  in  the  States,  temporarily 
to  intern  the  immigrants  at  rect;iving  places  at  the 
port  of  arrival,  would  constitute  an  intolerable  restriction 
on  the  freedom  of  commimication,  and  the  ordinary 
passenger  traffic.  The  game  certainly  would  not  be  worth 
the  candle. 

20. — (a)  That  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between 
suitable  and  unsuitable  settlers  would  be  insuperable. 

(ft)  That  no  practical  test  of  "  suitability  "  exists. 
Simple  destitution,  would  not  necessarily  be  a  sign  of 
uDsuitabihty,  if  the  immigrant  were  otherwise  able>bodie<l 
and  efficient ;  while  the  possession  of  certain  means,  in  the 
case  of  a  "  weak  "  family  for  instance,  would  not  render  the 
immigrants  really  suitable. 

21. — That  the  United  States  exclusion  laws  are  directed 
only  against  immigrants  likely  to  become  a  public  charge; 
exclusion  is  not  based  on  the  ground  of  poverty.* 

22. — (a)  That  our  insular  and  yet  easily  accessible 
position,  plus  free  trade,  renders  any  proper  check 
impossible. 

(ft)  That,   without  the  revival   of  a  passport  system — 

•  See  Note,  p.  371, 
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which  the  country,  and  rightly,  would  never  stand — no 
real  sapervision,  or  distinctiou  between  immigrant  and 
emigrant  is  possible. 

23. — (a)  That  it  would  not  be  possible  to  insist  that  the 
steamship  companies  should  take  back  the  unsuitable 
immigrants  they  had  brought. 

(/>)  That,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  return  a  cai^o  of 
unsuitable  immigrants  to  the  port  from  whence  they  had 
come,  they  probably  would  not  be  allowed  to  re-land ; 
for,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  thej'  would  not  be 
citizens  of  the  country  to  which  the  port  belonged. 

(c)  That  international  complications  would  speedily 
arise  between  England  and  the  Northern  sea-board  Con- 
tinental nations. 

24, — That  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  appointed  in  1886  to  enquire  into  the  question, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  number  of  immigrants 
was  not  sufficiently  large  to  create  alarm,  and  reported 
that  they  were  not  prepared  to  recommend  any  immediate 
restrictive  legislation.* 

*  Report,  p.  xi. 
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It  is  proposed  tliat  Parliament  should  intervene  in 
the  question  of  the  hours  of  work  of  the  adult  male ; 
and  should  fix  the  maximum  number  of  hours  during 
which  one  man  might  employ  another  in  manual 
labour,  where  men  work  together  or  imder  Kke 
conditions ;  "  overtime "  to  be  allowed  only  under 
special  and  exceptional  circumstancea.* 

Some  propose  that  a  uniform  "  eight  hours  day  "  (or 
48  hours  a  week)  should  be  applied  to  all  ti-ades  and 
industries  alike.  Others,  a  larger  number,  while  iu 
favour  of  the  principle  of  legal  limitation,  would 
desire,  both  that  the  maximum  number  of  hours  to 
be  fixed,  should  vary  with  different  tirades,  and  that 
the  principle  of  "  Trade  Option,"!  in  respect  to  the 
introduction  of  a  legal  limit  at  all,  should  find  a  place 
in  the  Act.J 

The  legal  limitation  of  hours  is  supported  on  the 
groundB : — 

1. — That  morally,  physically,  and  intellectually,  the 
present  long  hours  of  labour  are  injurious.     They  allow  no 

•  Sec  No.  29,  p.  387. 

f  Sec  ««ctioii  Trtide  Option,  p.  118. 

%  For  diacDBsiaD  at  Itinert'  Eight  He»n  Bill,  tee  p.  424. 
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leisure  for  the  dnties  or  pleasures  of  home  life,  of  fatherhood 
and  of  citizenship ;  no  opportunity  for  rational  recreation  or 
enjoyment,  for  education,  for  self-improvement.  Tfaey  tend 
to  crush  out  all  individuality,  and  to  degrade  human  beings 
into  mere  machines. 

2. — (a)  That  (eight)  hours'  continuous  hard  irort  is 
enough  for  any  man.  That  especially  is  this  the  case  when 
the  worker  has  no  personal  interest  in  the  results  of  bis  labour. 

(6)  That  the  processes  under  which  work,  especially 
factory  work,  is  now  carried  on,  with  its  minute  sub-division 
of  labour;  monotonous  and  uninteresting,  but  yet  requiiing 
perpetual  attention ;  with  its  incessant  noise  and  unhealthy 
atmospheric  conditions,  involve  an  ever-increasing  strain  on 
the  nervous  system. 

3. — (a)  That,  even  in  those  iudustiies  in  which  the 
nominal  hours  are  comparatively  short,  as  a  rule,  a  longer 
space  of  time  is  practically  covered;  while  "overtime"  is 
habitually  worked. 

(/')  That  long  hours,  however  light  the  work,  imply 
entire  loss  of  liberty. 

4. — That  the  health  of  the  nation  is  being  sapped  by 
ovei-work.  That,  consequently,  not  only  is  the  physique  and 
health  of  the  present  generation  being  ondermined ;  but  the 
seeds  of  weekness  and  debility  are  being  sown  for  the  future. 
Yet  the  very  existence  of  the  nation  depends  on  the  moral 
and  physical  soundness  of  its  working  classes. 

5. — (By  some.)  That  no  industry  can,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  be  "  profitable,"  which  is  carried  on  under  condi- 
tions such  as  to  brutalise  and  debilitate  those  engaged  in  it. 

6. — (a)  That  there  is  a  growing  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
working  classes,  not  only  to  participate  more  foirly  in  the 
wealth  produced  by  their  labour;  but  that,  together  with 
greater  means  of  enjoyment,  they  should  have  greater  leisure 
to  enjoy. 
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(b)  That  reasonable  and  rational  recreation  cannot  be 
enjoyed  when  bod}'  and  mind  are  over-wrought ;  hence  the 
nsoal  demoralising  "  pleasures "  resorted  to  after  the  day's 
work. 

(c)  That,  without  reasonable  leisure  for  study,  thought, 
and  discussion,  men  are  not  capable  of  giving  an  inteUigent 
vote. 

7- — That  the  long  hours  could,  with  advantage  to  every- 
body concerned  and  with  injury  to  none,  he  greatly  curtailed. 

8. — (a)  That,  practically,  no  one  denies  that  overwork 
exists  and  that  it  ought  to  be  minimised.  Yet,  without 
compnlsoiy  legislation,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  sub- 
stantially shorter  hours  of  labour  will  ever  be  introduced 
into  the  great  majority  of  our  national  industries. 

(b)  That  legislation  constitutes  the  best,  speediest,  least 
costly,  and  most  practicable  way  of  attaining  the  end  in 
view. 

9. — (a)  That  unrestricted  liberty  of  working  caases  exces- 
sive hours  and  starvation  wages. 

(6)  That  the  object  in  view  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  prevent 
an  employer  from  overworking  liis  men,  and,  on  the  other, 
to  prevent  a  worker  from  seUing  his  labour  in  such  a  way  as 
to  compel  his  fellows  to  overwork  themselves.  The  individual 
employer  will  not  be  prevented  from  giving  employment  for 
as  many  hours  in  the  day  as  he  likes,  nor  the  worker  from 
working  as  long  as  he  chooses,  provided  that  the  mode  in 
which  the  labour  is  bought  or  sold  does  not  necessitate 
unreasonable  horn's  of  work  in  others. 

10. — (a)  That  the  only  way  in  which  an  individual,  either 
employer  or  worker,  can  secure  a  sufficient  and  satisfactory 
guarantee  that  his  competitors  will  follow  the  some  course 
as  himself  in  regard  to  the  hours  of  labour,  is  through 
legislation  applied  equally  to  them  as  to  himself. 

(6)  That  the  legal  endorsement  of  the  will  of  the  majority 
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of  the  masters  or  of  the  men  in  a  p&rticular  trade,  is  the 
only  way  of  protecting  them  from  having  practically  to 
submit  to  the  will  of  the  minority  in  the  matter  of  the  honrs 
of  labour. 

{c)  That  this  is  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  "  over- 
time." 

11. — (a)  That,  at  present,  s  few  employers  greedy  of 
profit,  a  few  workmen  willing  to  overwork,  render  nugatory 
all  the  efforts  of  the  others — of  humane  employers  or  intel* 
ligent  workmen — to  curtail  the  hours  of  labour.  The  many 
should  be  allowed  to  coerce  the  few  to  the  advantage  of  all, 
instead  of,  as  at  present,  the  few  being  allowed  to  coerce  the 
many  to  the  disadvantage  of  all. 

{b)  That,  indeed,  except  by  the  aid  of  the  law,  individaals 
cannot  secure  shorter  hours  though  they  may  be  all  agi-eed 
in  desiring  it — the  immediate  interest  of  each  individual  is 
to  work  longer  hours. 

12. — That  a  law  limiting  hoars  would  be  equal  and 
impartial. 

IS. — (a)  That  the  object  in  view  is  to  obtain  the  legal 
recognition  of  the  principle  that  (eight)  hoars  a  day  (or  forty- 
eight  houi-8  a  week)  of  hard  manual  labour  is,  in  the  view  of 
the  community  at  lai^e,  the  nmvimimi  consiistent  with  a 
healtliy,  profitable,  and  civilised  life. 

{b)  That  it  is  not  proposed  to  restrict  the  hours  of  labour 
merely  in  order  to  do  good  to  the  individual  workman  against 
hie  will ;  but  mainly  in  order  to  prevent  his  zeal  or  his  need 
from  causing  injuiy  to  his  fellow-workers,  by  compelling 
them  to  work  the  same  long  hours  as  himself,  against  Iheir 
wiU. 

14. — (a)  That  "  freedom  of  contract "  between  capital  and 
labour  does  not  really  exist.  The  individual  working  man, 
is,  for  the  most  part,  not  in  a  position  to  protect  himself,  or 
to  negotiate  on  anything  like  equal  terms  with  his  employer. 
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{b)  That,  as  a  imit  in  a  vast  industrial  army,  he  has  prac- 
tically no  freedom  in  regard  to,  or  coutrol  over,  his  hours  of 
labour. 

(c)  That  a  legal  limitation  of  hours  would  really  increase, 
not  diminish,  the  personal  liberty  of  the  worker. 

15. — That  "  independence  "  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist 
and  there  is  little  scope  for  the  deTelopment  of  "self- 
reliance,"  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  is  forced  to  work  twelve, 
fourteen,  or  even  sixteeu  boimi  a  day. 

16. — (a)  That  the  best  mode  by  which  "indepeudei 
and  "  self-reliance  "  can  he  developed  among  working  men, 
is  by  the  formation  of  Trades  Unions ;  and  the  essence  of  a 
successAil  Trades  Union  is  that  each  worker,  for  the  common 
advantage  and  for  the  sake  of  collective  freedom,  shall  sink 
his  own  "independence"  and  his  individual  freedom  of 
action. 

(h)  That  legislative  interference  has  certainly  not  under- 
mined the  independence  or  self-reUance  of  the  workers  in  the 
industries  where  it  has  been  chiefly  applied.  The  workers 
in  these  trades — cotton  trade,  mines,  etc. — are  probably  the 
most  independent  of  any  in  the  kingdom.* 

17. — {a)  That  the  old  "  laissez-faire  "  argnment  in  regard 
to  labour  has  long  since  been  exploded. 

(b)  That  modem  statesmanship  has  long  since  realised 
that  "unfettered  individual  competition  is  not  a  principle 
to  which  the  regulation  of  industry  may  be  safely  entrusted." 

18. — (a)  That  human  labour  cannot  be  regarded  simply 
as  a  marketable  commodity.  It  affects  interests  greater 
than  mere  pecuniary  gains,  and  must  be  dealt  with  on 
grounds  higher  than  those  of  commerce  and  economics. 

(t)  That  it  is  quite  consistent  to  support  the  removal  of 
all  restrictions  on  trade,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  advocate 


'  See  atoo  So.  72  (o). 
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restrictions  on  Inbonr.  The  one  is  traffic  in  merchandise, 
with  freedom  of  contract;  in  the  other,  do  freedom  of 
contract  exists,  and  the  traffic  is  in  the  "  souls  of  men." 

19. — (a)  That  it  is  the  basiness  of  the  State  to  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  its  citizens  when  such  interference  can  be 
shown  to  be  for  tlie  general  advantage  of  the  community. 

{b)  Tliat  wliere  an  evil  is  admitted,  it  is  for  Parliament, 
as  representing  the  nation,  to  find  a  remedy.  Not  to  attempt 
a  remedy  is  to  abdicate  its  functions. 

(c)  That  Parliament  represents  the  collective  wisdom  and 
experience  of  the  nation,  and  is  competent  to  deal  with  all 
questions  affecting  the  condition  of  the  people. 

20. — («)  That  no  real  distinction,  moral,  physical,  or 
economic,  can  be  drawn  between  interference  with  the  hours 
of  labour  of  adult  males  and  intei'ference  with  those  of 
women. 

(b)  That,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  adult  male,  if  married 
and  a  father,  is  as  a  rule  less  independent  in  his  negotiation» 
with  an  employer  than  is  the  "young  person  "whose  pro- 
tection the  law  already  recognises  as  a  nece^ity.  The 
latter  can  far  more  easily  than  the  former  transfer  his  labour 
to  other  districts  or  to  other  occupations. 

21. — That,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Pai'liament  has  already 
interfered,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  to  protect  adult 
workera  in  matters  in  which  they  are  unable  to  protect  them- 
selves, and  to  regulate  minutely  the  relations  between 
employer  and  employed. 

22, — (h)  That  the  employment  of  adult  labour  is  already 
practically  limited  by  law  to  six  days  out  of  the  seven. 

(/))  That  every  economic  argument  used  against  le^slative 
interference  with  the  hours  of  labour,  is  equally  valid  against 
the  prohibition  of  Sunday  labour — yet  everj-one  admits  the 
benefit  of  this  prohibition,  and  no  one  purposes  its  repeal. 

(c)  That  if  the  prohibition  of  Sunday  labour  were  optional 
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and  not  practically  compulsory',  work,  under  stress  of  com- 
petition, would  gradually  become  universal  on  Sunday. 

23. — That  tho  Bank  Holiday  Act,  by  appointing  certain 
special  days  in  the  year  to  be  "  kept  as  close  holidays  in  all 
Banks,"  interferes  directly  with  adult  male  labour. 

24. — (a)  That,  whatever  may  have  been  tlie  original  in- 
tention of  the  Factorj-  Acts,  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of 
labour  in  factories  and  workshops  brought  about  by  thera, 
limits  the  labour  of  tlie  men,  equally  with  that  of  the  women 
und  young  persons,  employed  in  those  industries.  , 

(6)  That  adult  male  labour  is  directly  and  specifically 
regulated,  controlled,  and  protected  hy  the  Factory  Acta, 
Mines  Regulation  Acts,  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  Employers' 
Liability  Acts,  Artisans'  Dwellings  Acta,  Building  Acts,  Acts 
affecting  particular  trades  carried  on  in  shops,  especially 
public-houses,  etc.  etc. 

{*)  That  the  Track  Acts,  which  prohibit  the  master  from 
pa3'ing  wages  in  any  form  but  in  cash,  even  should  the  work- 
man desire  it,  and  the  Act  for  the  Prevention  of  Payment  of 
Wages  in  Public-houses,  constitute  direct  legislative  inter* 
ft'rence  with  the  conditions  of  adult  male  labour. 

(d)  That  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Acts  empower  the  Local 
Authority  to  build  and  let  lodgings  to  artisans.  There  is  no 
difference  in  {)rincip]e  between  providing  the  working  man 
with  lodgings  at  a  rent  fixed  by  a  Public  Authority,  and 
State  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labour. 

(e)  That  "  a  costermonger  may  not  wallop  hia  donkey,  or 
a  knife-grinder  harness  his  dog,  or  a  publican  sell  a  glass  of 
ale,  or  a  milkman  sell  a  pint  of  milk,  or  an  apothecary'  ssll 
opium,  or  a  cyclist  ride  without  a  lamp,  or  a  '  lion  comique ' 
sing  a  broad  song,  or  a  '  lioune  comique '  wear  a  short  dress 
or  dance  a  particular  jig,  without  finding  the  law  at  hand, 
the  pohceman  alert,  and  the  magistrate  inexorable." 
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26. — (a)  That  the  appointment  by  the  House  of  Commons 
of  a  Committee  "  to  inquire  Tvhether,  and  if  so,  in  irbat  vmj, 
the  honrs  worked  by  Railway  Sei-vauts  should  he  restricted 
by  legislation ; "  *  is  a  Parliamentary  admis^on  of  the 
principle  of  State  interference  with  the  hours  of  adolt 
males. 

(6)  That  the  acceptance  by  the  House  of  Commons  of.  a 
Besolution,  that  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Govera- 
m%nt,  in  all  Government  contracts,  "to  insert  such  con- 
ditions as  may  prevent  the  abuse  arising  irom  sub-letting, 
aud  to  make  every  effort  to  secure  the  payment  of  sncb 
wages  as  are  generally  accepted  as  current  in  each  trade  for 
competent  workmen  "f  is  a  Parliamentary  admission  that 
the  State  is  entitled  to  interfere  with  the  conditions  under 
which  adult  male  labour  may  be  employed. 

26. — {a)  That,  thus,  there  already  exists  a  comprehen- 
sive code  of  regulations  which  restiicts,  modifies,  and  con- 
trols adult  labour,  directly  nr  indirectly,  introduced  for 
the  general  advantage  of  the  community,  which  has  proved 
eminently  beneficial,  and  the  repeal  of  which  none  are  found 
to  advocate. 

iji)  That  the  proposal  made  is  simply  to  extend  the 
already  existing  principle  of  State  interference  with  the 
conditions  of  labour.  Labour,  in  the  matter  of  hours, 
requires  furtlier  protection  on  the  grounds  of  the  health 
and  of  tlie  well-being  of  the  community. 

27. — That  the  alleged  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  further 
extension  of  the  Factory  and  other  Acts,  so  as  to  deal 
directly  with  the  hours  of  adult  male  labour,  are  very  much 
exaggerated.  These  Acts,  minute  and  comphcated  as  they 
are,  deal  successfully  and  without  friction  with  hundreds  of 
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divers  trades  and  interests.*  It  would  be  less  difficalt  to 
extend  them  than  it  was  originally  to  apply  them. 

23. — That  no  one  of  repute  seriously  proposes  to  enforce 
at  one  sweep  a  rigid  Eight  Hours  Law,  with  entire  prohihi- 
tiou  of  any  "  overtime,"  to  bo  applied  indiscriminately  to  all 
industries  alike.  It  is  recognised  that  there  must  be  much 
elasticity  of  working,  and  that  different  trades  require 
different  treatment ;  that,  in  certain  industries,  from  natural 
or  artificial  causes,  there  exists  a  greater  pressure  of  work 
at  one  period  of  the  year  than  at  another ;  that,  in  others, 
the  maximum  number  of  hours  (which  might  for  certain 
workers  be  fixed  at  a  higher  average  than  eight  a  day)  must 
be  reckoned  not  by  the  day,  but  by  the  week,  or  even  by  the 
month  ;  that  provision  must  be  made  for  accidents  and  cases 
of  emergency.  Moi'eover,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
limitation  of  hours  must  not  be  applied  to  any  particular 
trade  or  industry  except  at  the  express  desire  of  those 
-engaged  iirit.! 

29. — (a)  That  in  regard  to  the  difBcult  question  of  the 
■cessation  of  work  at  a  fixed  moment,  and  to  the  question  of 
'"overtime,"  the  existing  Factory  Acts  form  a  useful  and 
satisfactory  precedent.  The  hours  during  which  women 
and  young  persons  may  work  are  strictly  limited,  but,  with- 
out infringement  of  the  principle  of  fixed  maximum  hoars, 
considerable  elasticity  of  adrntnistration  exists  where  elas- 
ticity is  required.^ 

•  See  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878,  cppcciftllf  the  Schedules.  Tho 
Act  is  most  elabontc  and  minute,  and  places  most  extensive  powers  in  the 
haaila  of  the  Home  Secretary,  powers  which  hare  alrendy  been  extensiTclj 
useil.    See  Note  to  No.  21*, 

t  See  section  on  "  TriulB  Optillji." 

:;  Under  the  Factory  Acta  (FacWry  and  Workshop  .let,  187S),  "  ovcr- 
-timc"  in  certain  tnulus,  and  under  certain  conditions,  may  be  worked  by 
women  and  yonng  persons  on  a  maximum  of  forty.eight  days  in  any  twelre 
Tuonths.  The  conditions  arc  ae  follows  : — (1)  Where  the  material,  which 
-js  tbe  labject  of  the  maaDfactoring  process  or  handicraft,  is  liable  lo  be 
iGpoiled  by  the  weather.    (2)  Where  press  of  work  arises  at  certain  tecni* 
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(6)  That,  just  as  now  tmder  the  Factory  Acts,  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  each  employer  so  to  arrange  his  work  as  to 
comply  with  the  law ;  and  to  avoid  habitual  overtime. 

30, — (a)  That  the  Act  wonld,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Factory  Acts,  etc.,  be  enforced  by  Inspectors.  The  penally 
(when  incurred)  would,  as  now,  fall  on  the  employer. 

(b)  That  there  would  be  no  "  class "  legislation  involvwl 
in  thus  penalising  the  employer.  All  labour  legislation  has 
been  conducted  on  those  lines,  and  the  object  of  limitiuf; 
hours  is  not  to  prevent  a  man  from  working  as  long  as  be 
chooses,  but  to  prevent  his  being  employed  (to  the  detri- 
ment of  his  fellows)  in  one  occupation  beyond  a  certain 
number  of  hours  a  day. 

31. — That  the  "  impossibiUty "  argument  was  equally 
used  against  the  P^actorj'  Acts  and  other  labour-regulating 
Acts,  as  it  is  used  against  an  Eight  Hours  law,  yet  they 
have  all  worked  well  and  smoothly. 

82. — (a)  That  a  well-marked  distinction  can  be  drawn 
between  State  interference  in  the  matter  of  hours,  and 
State  interference  in  the  matter  of  wages.  Hours  can,  if 
thought  advisable,  be  regulated,  wages  cannot.* 

ring  seiuons  of  the  year,  (A)  Where  the  businesa  ia  liable  to  nidden  prc>~ 
of  onlere,  Brisiug  from  unforcaoen  events.  (4)  Where  tlie  factory  ia  driven 
by  vrat«r-power,  and  U  liable  to  be  slopped  hj  floods.  Again,  in  the  case  cf 
certain  perishable  articles,  and  in  the  case  of  factories  driven  b.v  waler- 
power,  anil  liable  to  be  slopped  bj  dronght,  as  much  as  Ufi  days'  overtime 
in  a  twelvemonth  is  allowed  i[i  the  cnse  of  the  former  where  women 
alone,  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter  where  young  persons  are  also  employed. 
In  the  case  of  certain  specified  processes  (Tnrkey.rcd  dyeing  and  open-air 
bleaching)  employment  may,  for  the  prevention  of  eccident  or  loss,  eonlinue 
imlcfinitely  under  eiccplional  circumstances.  Further,  in  regard  to  certain 
industries  (where  children,  young  persons,  or  women  are  employed),  wbcn- 
the  process  ia  in  an  incomplete  state  at  tlie  end  of  tbe  legal  period  of 
employment,  work  mny  continue  for  an  additional  balf-bour  orer  tbe  li^l 
limit,  "  providc<l  that  such  further  periods,  when  added  to  the  total  nusiber 
of  hours  of  the  period  of  employment,  do  not  raise  that  total  abore  tbe 
number  otherwise  ailoweil  under  the  Act." 
■  Sss,  however,  as  to  Contracts,  No.  35  (£). 
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(p)  That  there  is  no  practical  force  in  the  argument 
that  to  admit  the  right  of  Parliament  to  reduce,  would  also 
carry  with  it  the  right  to  increase  the  hours  of  manual 
labour ;  no  responsible  Statesman  would  ever  venture  to 
pi*opose  a  legislative  increase  of  hours. 

88. — (fl)  That,  under  existing  conditions,  while  many  men 
nre  mining  themselves,  mentally  and  bodily,  by  overwork, 
many  others  are  suffering  from  inability  to  obtain  work  at  all. 

(b)  That  the  existence  of  these  "  unemployed  "  is  a  source 
of  danger  and  detriment  to  the  State. 

(c)  That  they  not  only  directly  and  fiercely  compete  with 
those  in  work,  but,  to  a  large  extent,  they  constitute  a 
(lu'ect  burden  on  them  also. 

34. — (a)  That  the  reduction  of  hours,  and  the  abolition 
of  systematic  "  overtime,"  by  leading  to  the  employment  of 
»  larger  number  of  persons,  would  gi-eatly  diminish  the 
numbers  of  the  "  unemployed  " ;  and  reduce  their  competi- 
tion with  those  in  work. 

(h)  That  the  "  unemployed  "  ai-e  by  no  means  wholly  im- 
skilled  ;  a  large  number  of  the  skilled  workers  in  each  trade 
are  on  the  average  habitually  unemployed ;  and  most  of  these 
would  be  advantageously  employed  if  there  were  a  limitation 
of  hours.* 

35.  (fl)  That  shorter  hours  would  not  necessarily  or 
probably  lead  to  reduction  of  wages. 

(it)  That  the  rate  of  remuneration  given  for  piece-work, 
or  for  work  by  the  hour,  depends  on,  and  vaiies  with  that 
for  day-work,  and  would  rise  or  fall  accordingly. 

36.  (d)  That  wsges  would  not  fall,  but  would  actually 
i-ise.     The    cause   of  low   wages  is    over-competition  for 

•  la  1887  (a  notmiil  ;ear)  ont  of  131),000  membera  belonging  to  the  moiit 
"skilled"  nnioDB,  auch  as  the  engineers,  carpentem,  boiler-niakere,  iron- 
foimders,  etc.,  neftrlj  12,000  were,  on  the  HTeroge,  nnemplojei),  and  were 
maiataincd  ai  the  czpcDie  nt  the  Unions. 
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emiilojment.  A  reductioD  of  hours  would  increase  the 
demand  for  labour,  and  labour  would  be  iu  a  better  position 
to  command  higber  wn^es. 

{b)  Tbat  tbis  has  already  been  tbe  case  in  industries — 
such  as  that  of  gas  production — in  which  the  ei^t  hours 
system  has  been  lately  adopted. 

(c)  That  long  hours  and  low  wages,  shoi-t  hours  and 
high  pay,  almost  invariably  go  together. 

37. — (i()  That  shorter  hours,  even  tJiough  not  followed 
by  any,  or  a  proportionate  reduction  of  wages,  would  not 
in  the  end  affect  profits. 

{b)  That  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  while  the 
hours  of  labour  have  been  shortened,  wages  have  largely 
risen,  and  profits  have  increased. 

38. — (a)  That  a  shoi-tening  of  the  hours  of  labour  is 
compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  tlie  present  aggregate 
product  of  labour. 

(b)  That  each  reduction  or  curtailment  of  hours, 
whether  brought  about  by  Factory  Acts,  or  by  agreement 
in  a  particular  industry'  or  business,  has  been  followed  by 
an  actual  increase  in  the  productiveness  of  individual 
workers.* 

(r)  That  experience  has  shown  that  shorter  hours 
mean  more  profitable  labour  and  more  economical  work- 
ing. The  speed  and  efficiency  of  work  diminishes  as 
the  day  advances,  and  the  great  majority  of  accidents  occur 
near  the  close  of  the  day's  work ;  t  weariness  makes  a  man 
less  apt  and  less  careful. 

(rf)  That  an  individual   worker  might,   and   very  likely 


*  It  is  asserted  that  an  average  factor?  hand  produces  far  more  at  a  leeser 
coat,  working  56}  hours  a  week,  than  was  the  cftse  n-hen  the  woriiiug  koars 
amonntcd  to  72  a  week. 

f  TLia,  ho'.Tovcr,  is  denied  as  far  ns  regards  mines. 
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would,  produce  more  in  a  single  day  of  ten  or  twelve  houi'R, 
than  another  would  do  working  eight  hours  only ;  but,  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  latter  would  have  produced  more 
and  better  work. 

S9. — [a)  Tliat  there  would    be  a  considerable  saving  in 

the  extra  payments  now  made  for  "  overtime  " ;  a  system  of 

work  uneconomical  to  employer  and  hurtful  to  employed. 

(bi  That  tlie  workers  would  begin  work  more  punctually. 

((')  That  with  an  eight  hours  day  there  need  be  but  one 

break  for  meals ;  and  each  break  adds  to  the  cost  of  working. 

(d)  That  work  done  before  breakfast  is  usually  inefficient 

and  wasteful. 

{e)  (By  some.)  That  where  the  system  of  "  shifts  "  could 
\te  introduced  or  extended,  the  output  would  be  materially 
increased,  at  a  reduced  proportionate  cost. 

40. — (a)  That  the  adoption  of  sliorter  hours  would  tend 
still  more  towards  the  disappearance  of  the  smaller  indus- 
trial establishments,  and  their  replacement  by  larger 
concerns :  with  the  result  that  the  work  would  be  carried  on 
under  more  favourable  physical  and  economic  conditions. 

{b)  That  attention  would  be  turned  towards  tlie  improve- 
ment of  machinery,  and  production  would  be  more  rapid  and 
less  costly  than  before. 

41. — That  thus,  while  the  probable  economic  effect  cannot 
be  accurately  ascertained,  on  tlie  whole  it  is  probable  that 
the  amount  of  production  would  not  be  diminished,  nor  its 
cost  increased. 

42. — That  if  there  were  a  falling  off  in  the  individual 
productiveness  of  the  worker,  the  number  of  workers 
employed  would  be  increased ;  thus,  the  present  heavy 
burden  on  the  community  for  the  support  of  the  "  un- 
employed "  would  be  greatly  reduced  ;  and  the  new  workers, 
being  in  receipt  of  regidar  wages,  would,  to  the  advantage 
of  trade,  become  lai^e  consumers  of  home  products. 
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43. — Tbftt  with  greater  genei'al  leisure,  the  genei-al  want:) 
of  the  labouring  community  would  be  extended ;  demand 
would  be  increased. 

44. — (a)  Tliat  English  commercial  supremacy  is  no 
doubt  greatly  due  to  the  adoption  of  the  general  principle 
of  "  Free  Trade,"  and  of  non-interference  in  trade  affairs  on 
the  part  of  tlie  Executive.  But  this  general  principle  has, 
time  and  again,  to  the  advantage  of  the  community,  been 
modified  by  innumerable  restrictions  on  free  contract 
between  capital  and  labour. 

(b)  That  the  resti-ictions  imposed  by  the  Factorj-  Acts, 
the  Mines  Acts,  etc.,  have  not  injured  but  have  improved 
tlie  condition  of  tlie  industries  to  whii:b  they  have  been  applied. 

(c)  That  the  prophecies  of  the  ruin  that  would  result 
from  tlie  limitation  of  hours  in  factories  have  all  been 
fnlsified.  ^Vhile  tbe  condition  of  the  workers  has  been 
gieatly  bettered,  tbe  commercial  position  has  been  im- 
proved, not  impaired. 

45. — That  where  the  "eight  hours  day  "has  been  adopted 
by  individual  employers,  it  has  worked  satisfactorily,  and  to 
the  advantage  both  of  the  employers  and  the  men.* 

46. — That  tlie  question  of  cheapness  of  production  as 
affecting  foreign  competition,  is  no  doubt  a  grave  one. 
But  it  is  only  in  certain  branches  of  our  industries  and 
trades  that  profits  are  in  any  way  affected  by  foreign  com- 
petition. The  rmlways,  tramways,  gasworks,  shops,  build- 
ing trades,  engineering  trades,  etc.,  etc.,  are  not  dominated 
by  it,  and  here  at  least  a  legislative  beginning  might  be 
made. 

47. — {«)  That,  even  where  the  question  of  foreign  com- 
petition does  come  in,  its  dangers  are  greatly  exaggerated. 

•  For  detailed  instances  see  "The  Eight  Simri'  Day,"  by  UcHia.  Webb 
ind  Cox  (Walter  Scott),  pp.  102,  2B(,  etc. 
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ih)  Tliat  long  hours  and  low  wages  do  not  give  a  real 
advantage  in  international  competition.  High  wages,  short 
horn's,  and  the  resulting  improved  mental  and  physical 
development,  facilitate  the  introduction  of  more  effective 
methods,  and  thus  reduce  the  cost  of  productiou. 

(c)  That,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sererest  competition 
comes  from  those  trades  and  those  countries  in  which  the 
hours  of  labour  arc  the  shortest.  The  nation  that  possesses 
the  most  energetic,  intelligent,  and  capable  workmen  will 
win  in  the  end. 

(d)  That  "  geiierallow  wages  never  caused  any  country  to 
undersell  its  rivals,  nor  did  general  high  WBges  ever  hinder 
it  from  doing  so."* 

48. — That  labour  movements  in  this  country  are  and  will 
be  ever  more  and  more  imitated  abroad.  Recent  events 
have  shown  this  to  be  the  case,  and  that  other  nations  are 
ritpidly  approaching  our  standard  of  wages  and  hours. 

49. — That  the  question  of  working  hours  is  becoming 
more  and  more  an  International  one ;  and  this  is  the  best 
outlook  for  the  future. 

50. — (a)  That  the  limitation  of  hours  would  lead  to  a 
more  uniform  output  year  by  year,  and  llius  tend  to 
diminish  tlie  great  fluctuations  in  trade :  inflations  and 
depressions  that  are  so  injurious  to  all  classes. 

(b)  That  the  limitation  of  hours,  and  especially  the  pro- 
hibition of  "overtime,"  would  lead  to  a  more  steady  and 
equal  production  over  the  year ;  and  thus  tend  to 
diminish  over-pressm-e  at  one  period  of  the  year,  and  the 
under-pressure  at  another. 

61. — (a)  That  the  abolition  of  systematic  "overtime" 
would  tend  to  make  work  and  wages  more  regular  and  less 
spasmodic. 
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(b)  That  the  existence  of  "  overtime  *'  is  largely  dae  to 
the  irregularity  and  uncertdnty  of  employment.  With  a 
limitation  of  hours,  these  evils  would  tend  to  diminish. 

62. — That  if  the  extra  outlay  on  labour,  due  to  limitation 
of  hours,  were  not  covered  by  increased  and  profitable  pro- 
duction, the  loss  would  fall  mainly  on  profits.  In  other 
words,  there  would  he  a  somewhat  fairer  distribution  of 
wealth,  a  larger  aggregate  payment  in  wages,  a  smaller  a^^re- 
gate  receipt  for  interest,  in  itself  an  advantageous  result. 

68, — (n)  That  capital  receives  a  good  and  sufficient 
mRrgin  of  profit — witness  the  income-tax  retoms,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  death  duties,  railway  and  industrial  dividends, 
etc. — to  bear  any  additional  burden  that  might  result  from 
a  limitation  of  hours. 

(b)  That  the  tendency  is  generally  towards  a  lower  rate 
of  interest,  and  capital  will  be  content  in  the  future  with 
smaller  profits. 

64. — (a)  That  the  manifold  restrictive  legislation  already 
in  existence,  has  in  no  way  tended  to  drive  capital  abroad  ; 
and  further  restrictive  legislation  need  not  cause  alarm. 

(b)  That,  indeed,  capital  is  not  really  volatile.  Capital 
cannot  be  easily  withdravm  from  business,  nor  can  a  trade 
or  industry  be  easily  transplanted.  Many  forms  of 
"capital" — land,  mines,  railways,  buildings,  etc. — could 
not,  in  fact,  be  removed  from  the  country. 

(c)  That  other  nations  are  extending  their  factory  legis- 
lation as  fast,  or  even  faster,  than  we  are. 

65. — That  as  legislative  restrictions  on  hours  would  be 
introduced  gradually,  and  with  considerable  elasticity  of 
working,  trade  would  be  able  to  adapt  itself  to  the  changed 
economic  conditions. 

66. — {a)  That  while  a  few  minor  industries  might  suffer 
somewhat  from  the  enforced  limitation  of  hours,  they  would 
soon  recover ,-  while,  if  they  disappeared,  their  places  would 
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be  taken  by  more  indigenous,  and  consequently  more  robust, 
industries. 

(&)  That  in  regard  to  some  industries,  worked  under 
degrading  conditions,  their  extinction  would  be  the  social 
price,  and  one  worth  paying  for  the  sake  of  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  workers. 

57- — (a)  That  the  chief  argument  of  those  who  declare 
themselves  in  favour  of  shorter  hours  of  work,  but  against 
legislative  interference,  is  that  the  desired  result  can  be, 
and  should  be,  obtained  by  voluntarj'  means,  by  arrange- 
ment and  negotiation  between  employers  and  employed, 
and  especially  by  means  of  Trades  Unions. 

(t)  That  by  whatever  means,  voluntary  or  legislative,  a 
limitation  of  hours  be  obtained,  the  same  economic  results 
would  ensue.  The  amount,  and  the  cost  of  production 
would  be  equally  affected.  If  it  is  right,  proper,  and  advan- 
tageous to  secui'e  a  maximum  day  by  organisation,  it  cannot 
be  mischievous  and  disadvantngeoua  if  the  same  result  is 
brought  about  by  legislation.  If  it  he  advantageous  in  the 
one  case,  it  is  equally  so  in  the  other. 

58. — (a)  That  it  may  be  fully  admitted  that,  if  the  ques- 
tion of  hours  could  be  settled  by  voluntary  agreement, 
legislation  would  be  inexpedient  because  unnecessary.  But, 
under  existing  conditions,  any  such  voluntary  arrangement, 
if  possible  in  a  few,  is  impossible  in  the  vast  majority  of 
trades. 

{b)  That  it  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that  anything 
approaching  a  universal  limitation  of  hours  could  ever  be 
obtained  by  the  action  of  Trades  Unions.  At  the  best, 
success  would  be  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  only 
in  those  particular  trades  which  were  wholly  and  strongly 
organised. 

(c)  That  but  one  in  ten  of  the  workers  are,  aa  yet, 
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members  of  any  Trades  Union.*  Of  these  Trades  Unions 
a  very  few  only  are  strong  in  men  or  money,  or  poweifol 
enough  without  legislative  help  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
"hours"  question.  Others  are  weak  and  struggling,  and 
almost  helpless ;  while,  in  a  vast  number  of  trades. 
Unionism  does  not  exist,  and  never  can  be  effectively  intro- 
duced or  maintained. 

(d)  That  the  object  in  view  is  to  obtain  reasonable  hours 
ol'  labour  for  all.  Those  who  work  the  longest,  and  under 
the  worst  conditions,  require  the  first  attention  ;  yet  it  is 
just  these  trades  in  which  the  organisation  of  the  workers 
IS,  as  a  rule,  weak  or  non-existent,  and  in  which  it  is  hope- 
less to  expect  that  greatly  reduced  hours  can  be  obtained  by 
voluntary'  means  alone. 

(«)  That  to  leave  the  question  of  hours  solely  to  the 
actions  of  Trades  Unions  is  to  favour  the  strong  at  the 
expense  of  the  weak. 

59. — (By  some.)  That,  though  it  would  he  inexpedient  to 
intei'fere  by  law  with  the  hours  of  work  in  those  trades 
where  the  workers  ai-e  well  organised,  and  capable  of  nego- 
tiation witli  the  employers  in  regard  to  the  conditions  of 
labour,  it  might  be  expedient  to  interfere  where  the 
workers,  working  excessive  hours,  are  practically  unable  to 
combine,  and  acknowledge  their  helplessness  by  appealing  to 
FarUament. 

60. — That,  except  in  those  very  rai-e  cases  where  the 
Trades  Union  comprises  all  the  workers  in  a  particular 
trade,  a  reduction  of  hours  obtained  by  its  means  operates 
unequally  and  unjustly  ;  it  is  enforced  in  certain  districts, 
and  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  workers,  hut  not  everywhere, 
nor  in  the  case  of  all  the  workers  in  the  particular  trade. 

*  The  msnnal  irorkcrl  (including  women)  are  estimated  at  from  tvelTe 
to  fonrteen  milUonx.  The  nomber  of  Trades  DoioniEts  are  shout  a  million 
and  a  h&lf,  in  ISOO. 
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61. — That  the  Trades  Unions  have  failed  to  regulate 
trade  matters  of  less  diflSciilty  than  the  qut^stion  of  hours — 
i.e.,  overtime,  piecework,  apprenticeship,  etc. 

62. — That  it  ts  clear  that  Parliament  does  not  believe 
that  Trades  Unions  are  as  universal  and  as  powerful  as 
alleged,  else  the  manifold  other  points  affecting  the  con- 
ditions of  labour  on  which  the  law  has  been  evoked,  should 
and  would  have  been  lefit  to  be  settled  by  voluntary  agreement. 

63. — That  the  bulk  of  the  Trades  Unions  liave  confessed 
their  inability  to  deal  with  the  question,  by  asking  for  legis- 
lative interference. 

64. — (By  some.)  That,  if  Trades  Unions  could  impose 
their  own  terms  upon  industry,  it  would  be  inexpedient,  at 
any  rale  in  some  industries  such  as  railways,  gasworks,  etc., 
that  they  should  be  able  to  do  so  without  some  limitation 
by  law  on  their  unrestrained  dictation. 

65. — (a)  Tliat  where  restrictions  of  hours  have  been 
obtained,  they  have  been  conceded  by  the  employers  only 
under  pressure  and  protest. 

(b)  That  the  only  effective  method  by  which  Trades 
I'nions  can  obtain  or  retain  shorter  hours,  is  by  the  threat 
of,  and,  if  necessary,  recourse  to  a  strike. 

(c)  That  industiial  warfare — a  strike  with  its  retaliatory 
lock-out — involves  wide-spread  suffering,  loss  and  demorali- 
sation to  the  men,  great  loss  to  the  employer,  and  immense 
injury,  not  only  to  the  immediate  trade  concerned,  but  gene- 
rally, and  to  the  community  at  large.  It  leads  to  violence 
and  intimidation,  to  antagonism  between  one  section  of  the 
workers — the  strikers — and  another — the  "  blacklegs  " — 
and  to  the  embitterment  of  the  future  relations  between 
capital  and  labour. 

(d)  That  the  public  deprecate  strikes,  and  will  not  tolerate 
the  intimidation  without  which  a  strike  cannot  be  snccessful ; 
3-et,    short  of    legislation,    a   strike   is   the   only  leverage 
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by  means  of  which  shorter  hoars  cau  be  obtained.  Action 
by  "voluntary  effort"  implies  the  advice,  "Unite  and 
strike." 

66. — That  in  many  indastries,  such  as  railways,  tram- 
ways, waterworks,  gasworks,  etc.,  the  public  interest 
demands  that  there  should  be  no  need  to  resort  to 
strikes. 

67. — That  the  strike,  nftei-  all,  may  not  be  successful, 
and  all  its  attendant  evils  will  have  been  tmdergone  for  no 
advantage,  present  or  prospective. 

68. — (,a)  That  advantages  won  by  Trades  Unions,  even  in 
good  times,  at  great  cost  and  with  great  difficulty,  are  often 
lost  when  bad  times  come ;  and  the  whole  battle  has  to  be 
fought  over  again. 

(If)  That  in  either  case,  the  struggle  to  fix  a  standard 
rate  of  hours  is  certain  to  lead  to  constantly  recurring  fights 
between  labour  and  capital. 

(c)  That  it  would  be  very  expedient,  looking  to  the  future 
relations  between  capital  and  labour,  if  one  fruitful  cause  of 
dispute  could  be  removed. 

69. — That  the  "  elasticity "  of  voluntary  agreement 
is  just  that  which  it  is  desirable  to  avoid.  "Modifica- 
tions," when  made,  are  wholly  in  the  interest  of  the 
employer. 

70. — That,  if  the  desired  results  could  be  obtained  by 
legislation,  the  gain,  economically,  commercially,  end  indi- 
vidually, would  be  great. 

71. — That,  shorter  hours,  by  leadmg  to  extended  education 
and  greater  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  workers,  would  be 
more  likely  to  result  in  the  settlement  of  future  labour  dis- 
putes by  conciliation  and  arbitration. 

72. — (a)  That  the  legislative  enactment  of  a  maximum 
period  of  work,  would  not  weaken  the  general  position  or 
prospects  of  Trades  Unions ;  but,  on  the  coutrair,  would 
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leave  them  free  to  devote  their  enei^jiesto  the  question  of 
wages,  and  to  the  settlement  of  the  other  conditions  of 
employment.  All  questions  ia  dispute  between  labour  and 
capital  would  not  have  disappeared  because  a  maximum 
uumber  of  hours  had  been  fixed  by  law;  while  Trades 
Unions  would  still  be  required  to  secure  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws  relating  to  labour.* 

{b)  That  greater  loisure  would  give  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  the  workers  to  strengthen  and  perfect  their 
organisation. 

(c)  That  legislative  interference  in  the  conditions  of 
labour  has  in  no  way  weakened  the  position  of  the 
Trades  Unions  in  those  trader  to  which  it  has  been 
applied,  t 

78. — (a)  That  Trades  Unions  are,  after  all,  only  a  means 
to  an  end ;  and,  even  if  it  were  true  that  the  le^lative  limi- 
tation of  hours  would  weaken  their  position,  it  would  be 
simply  because  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  their  existence 
had  disappeared. 

(6)  That,  again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  working  population  is  properly 
organised ;  and,  even  if  a  few  Trades  Unions  were  weakened 
Ly  legislative  interference,  the  workup  classes  as  a  whole 
would  have  gained  immensely  in  the  matter  of  their  hours 
of  labour. 

74.  (By  some.)  That  it  ie  a  very  suspicious  circumstance 
that  capitalists  and  employers,  who  in  the  past  have  always 
denounced  Trades  Unions  as  tj-rannical  and  coercive,  and 
have  done  their  best  to  destroy  them,  now  hold  them  up 
as  the  salvation  of  the  working  classes.  They  know  well 
that  no  great  reduction  of  the  working  hoars  can  ever  be 
obtained  by  means  of  Trades  Unions  alone. 

*  Sm  Trad*  O^icn.  ^  fie»altaSo.  IS. 
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75. — (a)  Tliat  the  proposal  is  uo  more  socialistic  than 
much  of  our  social  legislation. 

(6)  That "  we  are  all  socialists  now." 

76. — That  the  argument  that  a  legislative  nine  or  eigbt 
hours,  day  would  soon  be  reduced  to  six,  four,  or  even 
three,  need  not  be  considered,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  pro- 
posed to  abrogate,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  commun  sense 
of  the  nation. 

77. — (n)  That,  in  the  Australian  Colonies,  tlie  eight  hours 
day  prevails,  and  is  all  but  unirersal. 

(b)  That,  though  it  is  not  statutory,  it  has  the  force  of 
law,  and  works  admirably,  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole 
community. 

((■)  That  "  In  Australia  the  effect  of  the  Eight  Hour, 
and  in  the  Cape  the  Nine  Hour  day,  is  socially  conserva- 
tive— that  is  to  say,  the  comfort  conferred  by  it,  upon 
the  working  classes,  prevents  agitation  for  revolutionan' 
change."  * 

;8. — That  it  is  not  a  fact  tliat  legislative  limitation  of 
I  hours  in  the  United  States  have  failed.  Those  laws  fixed 
"  normal "  day,  in  the  absence  of  agreement  to  the 
I  contrarj',  and  did  not  fix  a  maximum  day,  any  agreement  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended : 

X. — (a)  That  while  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour  is 
no  doubt  expedient  and  desirable,  this  object  can  only 
be  satisfactorily  and  advantageously  attained  by  voluntan- 
effort. 

(b)  That  public  opinion  is  becoming  less  patient  of 
social  inequalities,  and  more  sensitive  to  social  evils.     That 

"  Dilke'B  "Problcmt  cf  Oreater  Britain," 
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it  is  stroDgiy  set  in  fftvonr  of  shorter  hours,  and  is 
gradually  making  itself  felt  in  that  direction;  and  the 
best  guarantees  for  the  iraproTement  of  the  conditions  of 
labour  lie  in  temperance,  education,  co-operation,  Boards  of 
Conciliation,  etc. 

(c)  That,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hours  of  labour  on  the 
average  are  being  gradually  shortened.* 

(rf)  That  neither  poverty  nor  mortality  is  increasing, 
but  are  on  the  coQtrar}',  diminishing  in  proportion  to 
the  population ;  while  wealth  is  becoming  more  generally 
diffused. 

2. — (By  some.)  That  greater  leisure  would  only  mean  to 
many  workers  a  greater  temptation  to  drinking  and  extra- 
vagance, and  be  therefore  more  of  a  curse  than  a  blessing  both 
to  the  men  and  to  their  families. 

S. — That  it  is  not  possible  to  say  what  should  be  the 
ultimate  maximum  hours  of  labour  in  any  particular 
industrj',  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  allege  that  all  trades 
could  or  should  be  treated  alike,  in  respect  of  the  hours 
of  work. 

4. — (a)    That   Parliament  cannot  provide  a  remedy   for 
all    the    many    ills    which   arise    from    the    stniggle    for     ' 
existence. 

(it)  That  Parliament  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to 
interfere  in  matters  in  which  the  people  are,  or  reasonably 
ought  to  he,  able  to  protect  themselves. 

(c)  That  Parliament  should  not  attempt  to  regulate  the 
relations  between  employer  and  employed,  except  fur  the 
purpose  of  preventing  fraud,  preserving  health,  or  securing 
safety  to  life  and  limb. 

5, — («)  That  Parhament  is  not  competent  to  deal  with 
the  delicate  and  complex  machinerj-  of  British  industry  ;  the 

*  S«o  Return,  FarlUmeiitsiy  FSper  375  of  1890. 

]>  D 
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relations  of  labour,  capital,  trade,  and  commerce :  ignoraot 
interference  is  certain  to  work  nuBchief. 

(ii)  That  the  State,  in  former  days,  attempted  to  fix 
^oges,  to  regulate  hours,  to  limit  the  price  of  commodities : 
attempts  altogether  futile  or  disastrous. 

6. — (a)  That  no  one  advocates  unrestricted  latssez  faire. 
The  question  of  legislative  interference  is  one  of  degree, 
interference  is  justified  only  for  the  prevention  of  widespread 
misuse  or  mischief. 

(h)  Tlmt  fi-eedom  of  contract,  and  individual  liberty  should, 
however,  be  left  unfettered  by  law. 

7. — ifl)  That  each  man  has  an  absolute  ownership 
in  his  own  muscles  and  his  own  brain,  which  must  not 
be  infringed. 

{h)  That  his  labour  is  to  a  working  man  his  only  capital ; 
and  to  interfere  with  bis  right  to  use  this  capital  to  the  best 
advantage  amounts  to  confiscation. 

(c)  That  many  workers  would  rather  work  twelve  hours 
a  day  than  eight,  preferring  the  higher  waf^es,  to  the 
reduced  hours ;  and  it  would  be  tyranny  to  compel  tbeiu 
against  their  will  to  reduce  tlieir  hours. 

8. — That  to  treat  grown-up  men  as  incapable  of  protect- 
ing their  own  interests,  would  be  an  aspersion  on  the  working 
classes  ;  would  disastrously  weaken  their  self-reliance  and 
manly  independence,  and  would  seriously  react  on  the 
national  character. 

9. — That  all  recent  legislation  in  regard  to  labour  has 
been  in  the  direction  of  extending,  not  of  contracting,  the 
liberty  of  the  working  classes. 

10. — (a)  That  the  Factory  and  similar  Acts  have  been 
dictated  by  motives  of  health,  humanity,  and  protection 
of  the  weak;  not  with  a  view  to  interfere  with  freedom  of 
contract  and  with  individual  liberty. 

(6)  That  the  Factory  Acts  apply  directly  only  to  women. 
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young  persons,  and  children — to  those  persons,  nafflely,  who 
nre  not  in  a  position  to  protect  themselves. 

(c)  That  the  Truck  Act  is  directed  against  fraud,  and  is 
in  no  way  an  attempt  to  regnlate  the  ordinar}'  relations  of 
labour  and  capital. 

H. — That  in  i-egard  to  Sunday  labour,  trade,  in 
developing,  has  adapted  itself  to  the  immemorial  usage 
of  pretermitting  work  on  the  seventh  day.  If  Sunday  labour 
were  customary,  a  sudden  stoppage  of  such  work  would  be 
nttended  with  all  the  evils  that  would  follow  the  introduction 
of  an  universal  Eight  Hours  Law. 

12. — That,  as  }'et,  we  have  no  authoritative  definition  as 
to  what  is  meant  by  a  legal  limitation  of  hours,  or  how  it  is 
to  be  carried  out.  (i.)  Is  the  limit  of  work  to  beeight  lioars 
each  day,  or  46  hours  each  week  ?  If  the  latter,  is  the  worker 
iir  the  employer  free  to  apportion  the  time  over  the  week  ? 
(ii.)  Are  the  number  of  hours  fixed  to  constitute  an  absolute 
maximum ;  or  is  "  overtime  "  to  be  allowed ;  and,  if  so, 
under  what  conditions  ?  (iii.)  Is  the  fixed  limit  hours  to 
include  the  time  of  actual  work  only,  or  the  intervals  when 
the  men  may  be  going  to  their  work  or  "  standing  by  "  ? 
{iv.)  Are  the  hours  necessarily  to  be  consecutive  ?  (v.)  Are 
ineal-times  to  be  included  ?  (vi.)  Are  "  shifts "  to  be 
allowed  ?  (vii.)  What  arrangements  will  be  made,  and  how, 
for  overtime  in  case  of  accidents,  emergency,  or  exceptional 
pressure?  (viii.)  How  is  it  going  to  be  applied  in  the  case 
of  those  trades  in  which  the  pressure  of  work  is  greater  at 
some  periods  of  the  year  than  at  others  ?  (ix.)  Is  tlie  Act  to 
be  applied  to  those  working  at  home,  as  well  as  to  those 
working  in  &ctories  and  worksliops?  (x.)  Is  it  to  apply 
equally  to  those  employed  in  arduous,  trying,  and  dangerous 
work,  and  to  those  employed  in  light  and  healthy  work  ? 
i(xi.)  Is  it  to  be  confined  to  manual  workers ;  and  if  so. 
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why  are  brtun-workers  to  be  excluded  from  the  benefits  of 
the  Act? 

18. — (a)  That  it  is  probable  that  no  legal  limitation 
of  hours  conld  be  enforced  in  regard  to  any  particular 
trade,  and  it  ia  certun  that  it  could  not  be  aniversally 
applied. 

(b)  That,  unless  the  Act  were  miiversallj  applied,  it  would 
be  grossly  inequitable. 

14.^ — (n)  That  to  make  the  Act  operative  at  all,  so  many 
exceptions  and  exemptions,  and  so  much  elasticity  of 
working  would  have  to  be  introduced,  that  the  principle 
would  be  destroyed,  and  the  supposed  advantages  rendered 
nugatory. 

(b)  (By  some.)  That  no  amount  of  elasticity  would  render 
such  an  Act  practicably  workable  in  any  trade. 

15. — (n)  That  it  would  be  absurd  and  unfair  to  attempt 
to  apply  one  uniform  standaitl  of  hours  to  different  iodus- 
tries  ;  or,  under  varj-ing  cricumstances,  at  different  places, 
and  at  different  times,  to  the  same  industries. 

(fc)  That  there  is  no  particular  virtue  in  "  eight  hours  " ; 
some  manual  labour  is  light,  other  arduous  ;  some  occupa- 
tions are  healthy,  others  unhealthy ;  some  labour  is  purely 
mechanical,  other  involves  the  continual  apphcation  of 
thought  and  attention.  An  eight  hours  day  might  he  too 
long  in  one  industr}',  and  far  too  short  in  another. 

16. — That  to  cut  down  hours  is  to  cut  down  wages ;  and 
wages  are  too  low  already, 

17. — That,  in  one  industry,  a  sufficient  wage  might  be 
earned  with  the  working  daj'  limited  to  eight  or  nine  hours ; 
while,  in  many  others,  the  worker  would  find  it  impossible, 
under  such  a  restriction,  to  earn  even  a  bare  subsistence 
■wage. 

18. — {a)  That  it  would  be  a  gross  injustice  to  forbid  a 
man  &om  doing  his  best  to  earn  all  he  could  for  himself,  his 
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wife  and  family,  because  his  neighbour  had  leBS  energy  or 
fewer  wants. 

(b)  That  the  weaker  and  less  experienced  worker,  who 
now  by  working  longer  hours,  is  able  to  earn  decent  wages, 
would  be  prevented  from  so  doing. 

19. — (n)  Thut  in  many  industries,  indeed  in  most,  there 
is  necessarily  and  unavoidably  much  greater  activity  at 
cei-tain  periods  of  the  year  than  at  others.  The  application 
iif  a  rigid  limitation  of  hours  over  the  wliole  year  would 
<;ripple  or  destroy  such  trades. 

(/»)  That,  similarly,  in  other  industries,  trade  is  busiest  on 
certain  days  in  the  week  or  montli,  and  a  uniform  eight 
liours  day  could  not  be  applied. 

(c)  That  other  industries — snch  as  farming,  etc., — depend 
largely  on  the  weather  and  the  seasons ;  a  fixed  daily 
limitation  of  hours  would  be  disastrous. 

(rf)  That  in  some  industries  {mines  especially)  it  is  not 
possible  to  continue  output  in  anticipation  of  a  demand. 
Thus  work  is  o^n  at  a  standstill,  in  consequence  of  a  tem- 
porary or  accidental  falling-off  in  the  demand.  Under  a 
legal  limitation  of  hours,  neitlier  the  employer  nor  the 
worker  would  be  flble,when  the  orders  came,  to  make  up  the 
ileficiency  of  output,  and  the  loss  of  profits  and  wages,  due 
to  tlie  period  of  enforced  idleness. 

(e)  Tliat  in  the  case  of  many  classes  of  workers — for 
instance,  sailors,  engine-drivers,  etc. — a  fixed  limitation  of 
hours  could  not  possibly  be  applied. 

20. — That,  in  tite  nature  of  things,  the  workers  in  many 
trades  have,  after  reporting  themselves,  to  go  some  distance 
to  their  work ;  while  in  othei-s,  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
or  of  their  employer,  they  have  constantly  to  "  stand  off  '* 
for  considerable  periods  in  the  day.  Not  to  allow  them  to 
make  up  the  time  thus  lost,  would  involve  great  hardship 
aud  inequality. 
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21. — (a)  That  pnblie  opinion  woald  never  pennit  Bwch 
an  extension  of  the  criminal  law  as  to  make  it  a  penal 
offence  for  an  adult  man  to  work  aftei'  the  clock  had  strntk 
a  certain  hour. 

(b)  That  humanity  would  revoU  from  the  idea  of  a  nan's 
being  punished  because  he  attempted  to  work  additional 
hours  in  order  to  earn  something  extra  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  caused  by  sickness,  accident,  or  previous  slackness 
of  work. 

S2. — That,  even  in  those  trades  in  which,  under  ordinair 
circumstances,  a  fixed  number  of  hours  a  day  might  consti- 
tute a  proper  limit,  a  legal  restriction  would,  in  times  of 
depression  or  in  times  of  activity,  be  totally  at  variance  witli 
the  interests  both  of  men  and  masters. 

28. — (o)  That  such  an  exasperating  law  would  be  con- 
stantly evaded  by  collusion  between  masters  and  men.  It 
would  either  become  a  dead  letter ;  or,  in  order  to  meet  the 
constant  efforts  at  evasion  that  would  be  made,  have  to  be 
made  ever  stricter  and  more  penal. 

(6)  That  the  existing  Factor;'  and  other  similar  Acts  are 
not  easily  administered,  yet  they  apply  simply  to  females, 
young  persons  and  children ;  and  to  them  only  where  con- 
gregated together  and  easily  supervised  and  inspected.  The 
difficulties  of  enforcing  a  still  more  stringent  law,  of  applying 
it  to  adult  male  labour,  and  of  extending  it  to  all  classes  of 
workers,  would  be  insuperable. 

24. — {a)  That  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  prevent 
"  overtime,"  at  an  increased  rate  of  wages,  from  being 
worked. 

(b)  That  much  of  the  "  overtime "  is  worked  simply  in 
order  to  make  up  "  undertime." 

(c)  That  as  "  overtime  "  is  always  paid  at  a  higher  rate, 
there  is  no  inducement,  save  necessity,  to  the  employer  to 
encourage  it. 
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25. — That,  the  adimnistrative  cost  of  carrying  out  the 
great  extension  of  the  Factorj-  Acts  proposed,  would  be 
very  heavj'. 

26. — (a)  Tliat  to  make  the  employer  only,  and  not  the 
employed,  hable  for  a  breach  of  the  law,  would  be  class 
legislation  of  the  worst  description. 

(b)  That  the  employer  alone  is  made  hable  under  existing 
Factorj-  Acts,  because,  in  the  case  of  women  and  children — 
to  which  only  they  apply — the  assumption  is  that  the  em- 
ployer is  the  stronger  party,  and  should  therefore  be  made 
liable  for  any  breach  of  law. 

27. — (n)  That,  if  Parliament  once  interfered  with  the 
hoars  of  adult  labour,  it  would  be  called  upon  to  interfere 
irith  wages  and  prices.  It  could  not  leave  a  man  to  starve 
on  four  days  in  the  week,  while  it  protected  him  from  over- 
exertion on  the  other  two.  It  could  not  logically  prohibit 
an  employer  from  giving  nine  hours'  employment  one  day, 
yet  allow  him  to  close  his  works  altogether  on  the  next. 

(h)  That  thus,  logically  and  inevitably,  interference  with 
the  hours  of  work  would  lead  to  the  adoption  and  appli- 
cation of  the  socialistic  idea  that  the  State  should  nationalise 
the  materials  of  production,  and  control  the  industrial  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  country. 

28.— (a)  That  the  whole  question  is  really  a  wages  ques- 
tion. The  demand  for  a  legal  limitation  of  hours  is  simply 
at  bottom  a  demand  for  further  and  increased  pay  for  "  over- 
time." The  working  classes  do  not  object  to,  but,  as  a  rule 
favour,  overtime  work  if  they  are  paid  extra  for  it. 

{b)  That,  if  overtime  were  prohibited,  the  employer  and 
employed  would  continue  to  evacle  the  Act ;  if  it  were 
allowed,  the  State  would  then  have  to  decide  at  what 
additional  rate  "  overtime "  should  be  paid,  otherwise  the 
proposed  limitation  of  hours  would  be  rendered  nugatory, 
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for  men  would  simply  be  compelled  to  work  additional  boors 
at  the  ordinary-  rate  of  wages. 

29.— (a)  That  any  attempt  radically  to  interfere  with  the 
relations  between  employer  and  employed,  and  to  introduce 
a  cast-iron  limitation  of  hours,  would  be  economically 
disastrous.  It  would  involve  a  reduction  in  wages,  a 
diminution  in  profits,  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  production ; 
and  would  constitute  a  serious  blow  to  trade  and  commerce. 

(^)  That  the  firet  to  sufler  would  be  the  working  clusses 
themselves.  Existing  industries  would  be  crippled  or 
ruined,  no  new  industries  would  be  started ;  capital  would 
be  driven  away,  manufacturers  would  transfer  their  bu^ess 
and  plant  abroad.  The  workers,  nevertheless,  would  have 
to  remain  in  the  country.  State  interference  would  increase 
the  distress  it  was  intended  to  relieve. 

80. — That  the  position  of  England  as  a  manufacturing 
nation,  and  her  commercial  supremacy,  is  due  to  the  fact 
thiit  Parliament  has  refrained  from  meddUng  with  the  re- 
lations of  trade  or  commerce,  and  has  left  private  enterprise 
unfettered. 

81, — (a)  That  foreign  competition  dominates  all  labour 
questions. 

(fc)  That  England  is  not  a  self-supporting  and  self- 
supplying  nation.  She  depends  largely  for  her  existence  on 
her  foreign  and  shipping  trade ;  •  and  that  trade  depends  for 
its  existence  on  the  cheapness  and  quality  of  production,  on 
the  enterprise  of  traders,  and  on  a  large  available  supply  of 
capital. 

(c)  That  a  legal  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  would 
increase  the  cost  of  production,  impede  the  course  of  trade, 
and  discourage  the  investment  of  capital  at  home. 

•  Annual  Foreign  Trade  (1889) :— Exports,  £.115,000,000  j  Imports, 
£128,000,000;    Tola),  £713,000,000.      Kambcr  of  British  Ships,   1T,SG0; 

Tonnage,  7,CJ1,000. 
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32. — (o)  That  our  traders  haye  to  meet  ever- increasing 
foreign  competition ;  and  we  cannot  afford  to  run  any  risks 
of  losing  our  bold  over  those  foreign  markets  which  we  still 
supply  with  goods. 

(b)  Tliat,  already,  British  labour  has  to  compete  with 
foreign  labour  working  a  larger  average  number  of  hours  at  a 
lesser  average  wage;  the  inequality  cannot  safely  be  increased. 

(c)  That  the  cotton  trade  especially  has,  of  late  years, 
become  subject  to  the  severe  competition  of  Indian  opera- 
tives working  enormously  long  hours  at  verj'  low  wages; 
further  to  restrict  the  hours  in  the  English  mills  would  be 
disastrous  to  the  trade. 

38. — That  tlie  trade  of  the  country  is  so  inextricably 
inter-dependent,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  between 
those  industries  into  which  an  element  of  foreign  competition 
enters  and  those  entirely  free  from  it — if,  indeed,  there  are 
any  of  the  latter.  To  apply  a  limitation  of  hours  to  any 
industr}'  would  re -act  on  all. 

34. —  (a)  That  competition,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
hns  already  cut  down  profits  on  the  average  to  the  lowest 
jiossible  point ;  there  is  no  margin  for  a  further  reduction. 

{h)  That  capital  is  very  sensitive  and  easily  driven  from 
one  industry  into  another,  or  transferred  from  one  country 
to  another. 

(c)  That,  from  national  and  patriotic  motives,  many  capi- 
talists and  traders  are  content  to  receive  a  lesser  interest 
on  their  money  invested  at  home  than  they  could  obtain 
with  equal  security  if  it  were  invested  abroad :  a  further 
redaction  in  profits  would  counteract  this  tendency  and 
drive  capital  abroad. 

(d)  That,  thus,  while  industries  at  home  would  be  starved 
or  ruined,  competing  industries  abroad  would  be  stimulated 
and  encouraged ;  and  English  trade  would  be  doubly 
affected. 
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85. — That,  alre&dy,  our  industrial  supremacy  is  beinR 
challenged,  both  in  the  home  and  foreign  markets.  Large 
amounts  of  manufactured  goods,  which  could  and  should  hn 
made  at  home,  come  into  this  country  from  abroad.  To 
increase  the  cost  of  production  here,  would  give  the  foreigner 
a  complete  control  oyer  the  home,  as  well  as  over  the  neutral 
markets. 

86. — That  the  idea  of  an  international  agreement  limiting 
the  hours  of  adults,  is  a  mere  idle  dream. 

87. — That  even  where  the  question  of  foreign  competition 
did  not  come  in,  a  limitation  of  hours,  by  reducing  or 
destroying  the  probability  of  profit,  would  paralyse  all  home 
enterprise. 

38, — (a)  That  reduced  hours  would  mean  a  proportionate 
reduction  in  wages.  In  many  cases,  where  the  reduction  of 
hours  brought  about  was  very  great — i.e.,  from  twelve  or 
fourteen  to  eight — the  wages  earned  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 

(b)  That  as  labour  is  to  a  large  extent  paid,  not  by  the 
week  or  by  the  day,  but  by  the  hour  or  under  a  system  of 
piecenork,  a  reduction  of  hours  would,  in  these  cases,  be 
directly  equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  wages. 

(c)  That  the  abolition  of  "overtime,"  which  is  usually 
paid  at  a  higher  rate,  would  mean  a  considerable  reduction 
in  the  wages  of  many  workers,  especially  affecting  tlie  best 
and  most  skilled. 

89. — That,  if  a  reduction  of  hours  involved  a  proportionate 
reduction  of  wages,  and  the  present  amount  of  wages  were 
merely  to  be  spread  over  a  larger  number  of  persons,  the 
workers,  as  a  whole,  would  be  worse  off  than  before.  There 
would  be  a  larger  number  working  at  starvation  wages ;  and 
a  general  lowering  of  the  standard  of  living  of  the  voicing 
classes. 

40. — That  the  assumption  on  which  the  proposal  (or  a 
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legal  limitatioD  of  houra  is  founded,  is  that  the  individual 
wages  would  remain  the  same  as  before,  or  be  but  very 
slightly  reduced ;  and  that  a  larger  number  of  persons 
■would  be  employed,  thus  considerably  increasing  the  total 
wages  paid. 

41. — That,  if  wages  are  not  to  be  proportionately 
diminished,  and  if  a  greater  number  of  persons  are  to  be 
employed,  the  output  must  be  proportionately  enlarged,  or 
else  the  cost  of  production  would  be  largely  increased. 

42. — («)  That  it  is  impossible  that  the  output  could  be 
increased  proportionately  to  the  increased  cost.  In  certain 
arduous,  unhealthy,  or  trying  industries,  the  productive 
power  of  labour  is  doubtless  not  diminished  and  may  be 
even  increased  by  the  shortening  of  hours ;  but  this  profit- 
able point  has  already,  for  the  most  part  or  altogether,  been 
reached ;  there  is  little  scope  for  a  further  economical 
reduction  of  hoars. 

{b)  That,  if  it  were  true,  that  shortened  hours  of  labour 
were  not  inconsistent  with,  or  would  even  bring  about 
increased  production,  such  a  result  would  speedily  be 
attained  by  mutual  agreement. 

(c)  That  many  industries  are  of  such  a  nature,  or  the 
sub-dinsion  of  labour  in  them  has  been  carried  so  far,  that 
long  hours  of  labour  do  not  seriously  affect  the  efficiency  of 
the  worker. 

(d)  That,  in  tlie  past,  much  of  the  cost  resulting  from  the 
gradual  reduction  of  hours  and  incrense  of  wages,  has  been 
met  by  improvement  in  machinery,  better  organisation, 
greater  sub-division  of  labour,  greater  combination  of 
capital,  etc.  These  reforms  have  been  carried  to  such 
perfection  that  there  is  little  scope  for  farther  economy  in 
that  direction. 

43. — (a)  That  the  probabilities  ore  that  there  would  be 
«n  actual  diminution  of  oatpnt.     A  system  of  shifts  is  only 
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possible  in  a  iew  industries ;  and,  even  where  possible,  it  is 
not  desirable,  involving  as  it  does  uanatur&I  hours  of  labonr. 

(ii)  That,  where  shifts  were  not  or  could  not  be  worked, 
it  would  seldom  or  ever  be  possible  to  maintain  the  present 
hours  of  work  in  a.  particular  industry,  by  the  employment 
of  additional  labour  to  complete  the  normal  time  in  excess 
of  the  legal  limit  for  individuals.  The  hours  of  work  would 
have  to  be  reduced  to  the  legal  limit  all  round,  involving 
considerable  additional  expense  in  working. 

44. — That,  even  if  there  were  an  incieased  output,  profits 
could  not  be  maintained.  Neither  at  home  nor  abroad  can 
the  demand  for  goods  be  arbitrarilj'  stimulated.  A  largely 
increased  demand  could  only  follow  (though  it  would  not 
necessarily  do  so)  on  a  substantial  reduction  of  prices ;  and 
a  reduction  of  prices  would  depiive  the  capitalist  of  the  profit 
it  was  necessoT}'  for  him  to  receive  on  his  whole  output,  in 
order  to  compensate  him  for  his  heavier  labour  bill. 

46. — That  thus,  in  every  way,  the  cost  of  production 
would  be  greatly  inci'eased. 

46. — That  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  production,  besides 
injuiing  the  foreign  ti-ade  of  the  country,  would  raise  the 
price  of  all  articles  of  consumption  at  home.  Thus,  tlie 
purchasing  power  of  income  and  of  wages  would  be  reduced, 
consumption  would  be  checked,  and  the  demand  for  goods 
diminished ;  a  lessened  demand  for  labour  would  ensue,  and 
would  be  followed  by  a  fall  in  wages. 

47. — (a)  That  if  production  were  diminished,  there  would 
be  fewer,  not  more,  openings  for  the  "  unemployed." 

(b)  That  if  production  remained  the  same,  the  employ- 
ment  of  the  unemployed  would  imply,  either  the  division 
amongst  them  of  a  portion  of  the  present  wage  fund,  or  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  production,  consequent  on  an  increase 
in  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid. 

(c)  That  room  for  the  unemployed  could  only  be  found 
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by  increasing  production.  An  increase  of  production,  side 
hy  side  with  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  the  individual, 
tronld  involve  a  considerable  increase  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  it  would  not  therefore  be  profitable. 

48. — (a)  That  a  forced  limitation  of  hours  would  tend  to 
the  invention  and  adoption  of  still  more  efficient  labour-saving 
machines ;  and  thus,  in  the  end,  less,  not  more,  labour  would 
be  employed, 

(b)  That  a  hmitation  of  honra  would  tempt,  or  even 
oblige,  many  persons  to  do  home  work  of  different  sorts,  for 
which  other  persons  have  been  hitherto  employed  and  paid. 
Thus  the  numbers  of  the  unemployed  would  be  increased, 
not  diminished. 

49. — That,  in  any  case,  there  would  be  but  little  opening 
for  the  "  unemployed."  So  far  as  these  are  workers  at  all, 
they  consist  mostly  of  unskilled  laboiucrs  ;  whereas  it  is  in 
the  skilled  industries  especially  that  a  limitation  of  hours 
would  tend  to  increase  the  demand  for  labour. 

50. — That,  with  hours  limited  by  law,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary, in  time  of  emergency  or  pressure,  partly  to  employ 
outsiders ;  these  men  would  be  unaccustomed  to  the  work, 
and  in  many  industries  their  sudden  introduction  would  be 
botli  difficult  and  dangerous. 

51. — (a)  That  limitation  of  hours,  by  the  employment  of 
a  larger  number  of  persons,  would  tend  enormously  to 
increase  production  in  times  of  activity ;  and  the  necessary 
dismissal  of  these  persons  in  bad  times  would  greatly 
intensify  the  depression  and  distress.  Instead  of  trade 
being  steadied,  fluctuations  would  be  increased. 

{h)  That  a  mere  reduction  of  hours  would  not  tend  to 
regularise  output;  while  it  would  constantly  prevent  urgent 
orders  from  being  accepted  or  executed. 

52. — That  pressure  of  work  at  certain  periods  of  the  year 
would  involve,  with  limited  hours,  the  influx  of  additional 
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population  into  certain  centres  at  the  busy  times.  When 
the  Black  period  came,  these  families  would  have  again  either 
to  migrate,  or  to  be  maintained  from  the  rates.  In  either 
case,  distress  and  destitution  would  ensue. 

53. — (a)  That  all  questions  of  hours  should  be  left  to  be 
settled  by  voluntary  effort  and  private  arrangement.  Thus, 
alone,  can  proper  elasticity  of  working  be  assived,  labour 
obtain  its  proper  reward,  capital  its  fair  profit,  and  trade 
continue  in  its  natural  course.  Thus,  alone,  will  the 
advantages  arising  from  shortened  hours  be  secured,  and 
the  evils  arising  from  an  artificial  system  be  avoided. 

(ft)  That  there  is  all  the  diflerence  in  the  world  between 
the  economic  effect  of  a  change  in  the  relations  of  labour 
and  capital  brought  about  by  voluntary  agreement,  and  that 
brought  about  by  legislation. 

(c)  That,  in  the  former  case,  if  experience  showed  that 
the  action  taken  was  injurious,  the  step  could  be  easily 
retraced.  To  repeal  an  Act  is  always  difficult ;  and  while 
commercially  necessary,  it  might  be  politically  impossible. 

64, — That,  when  trade  is  exceptionally  brisk  or  ex- 
ceptionally depressed,  the  hours  of  labour  require  to  be 
modified  by,  and  adapted  to,  tlie  varying  conditions  of  trade 
— in  some  cases  almost  day  by  day. 

55. — That  the  reduction  of  hours  obtained  by  the  efforts  of 
Trade  Unions  would  not  be  in  jeopardy  at  times  of  de- 
pression. Outputis  then,  as  a  rule,  restricted,  not  increased, 
and  short  time,  not  overtime,  is  worked.  The  shorter  hours 
would  be  more  in  jeopardy  in  times  when  trade  was  good 
and  wages  high  ;  and  a  legal  limitation  of  hours  then  would 
prevent  the  working  classes  from  reaping  a  rich  and  legiti- 
mate harvest. 

S6. — (a)  That  all  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  com- 
bination of  labour  have  been  removed.  The  working 
classes,   by   means  of  their  Trades  Unions,  have  already 
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done  much  to  improve  the  conditions  of  labour.  Trades 
Unions  are  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers  and  in  influence, 
and  the  question  of  a  reduction  of  hours  of  labour  is  best 
left  in  their  hands  to  be  obtained  by  negotiation  with  the 
employers. 

(b)  That  it  does  not  follow,  becaur:e  Trades  Unions  hnve 
not  still  further  succeeded  in  reducing  the  hours  of  labour, 
that  they  cannot  do  so.  The  workers  appreciate  that, 
without  disturbance  and  injury  to  trade,  a  reduction  of  hours 
can  only  take  place  gradually,  and  cannot  with  advantage 
proceed  beyond  a  certain  point. 

57. — (a)  That  the  danger  of  an  universal  stnke  is  mythical. 
That,  at  the  worst,  an  universal  strike  would  be  a  lesser  evil 
than  an  ubiquitous  inspector. 

(6)  That,  the  tendency  of  the  time  is  towards  a  settlement 
of  disputes  between  labour  and  capital  by  peaceful  means 
rather  than  by  industrial  warfare. 

58. — That  sti'ikes  and  lockouts  would  not  be  averted. 
The  wages  question  would  become  still  more  acute  if  the 
liours  were  fixed  by  law — and  most  strikes  are  due  to 
questions  concerning  wages. 

59. — {a)  That  Trades  Unions  are  of  great  advantage  to 
the  workmen  and  to  the  cause  of  labour  generally,  and  any- 
thing that  would  tend  to  weaken  their  position,  extension, 
and  influence,  would  be  very  disadvantageous. 

(6)  Tliat  the  passing  of  a  law  limiting  hours,  would, 
by  removing  one  of  the  principal  incentives  to  their 
formation  and  support,  and  by  making  the  working  classes 
less  self-reliant,  and  more  dependent  on  the  State,  do 
much  to  weaken  the  desire  for,  and  the  efficiency  of  Trades 
Unions. 

(c)  That  where  Trades  Unions  are  strong,  it  has  been  in 
spite,  not  in  consequence  of  legislative  interference  with 
trade;  their  strength  is  due   to   increased  education   and 
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intelligence,   improved   earnings,  shorter  hours,  industriol 
freedom,  and  political  power, 

60. — (B7  some.)  That  the  maximum  tends  to  become  a 
minimum,  and  it  wcftild  be  unfair  to  the  working  men — 
miners  for  instance — who  had  already,  by  their  own  exer- 
tions, ohtnined  a  reduction  of  hours  below  eight,  to  enact  an 
eight  hours  day. 

61. — (a)  That  to  admit  the  right  of  Parliament  to  reduce 
the  hours  of  labour,  would  be  to  admit  its  right  to  increase 
them. 

{&)  (By  some.)  That  it  would  establish  the  right  of 
Parliament  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  relations  between 
employer  and  employed. 

62.1— That  if  t,]je  State  interfered  to  curtail  the  hou^s  of 
labour,  an  irresistible  demand  would  be  advanced  by  the 
employer  and  the  capitalist  for  protection  against  hia 
foreign  rivals. 

63. — {a)  That  the  eight  hours  day  in  Australia,  where 
alone  it  prevails,  is  founded  on  custom,  not  on  law. 

(6)  That,  even  there,  "  overtime "  to  a  large  extent 
prevails. 

(c)  That  the  conditions  nnder  which  an  eight  hours  day 
is  worked  are  wholly  different  to  those  existing  in  England. 
Labour  is  not  abundant,  protection  for  the  most  part 
prevails,  trade  and  competition,  especially  foreign  com- 
petition,  are  limited. 

(rf)  That,  even  in  Australia,  the  problem  of  the  "  un- 
employed "  has  in  no  way  been  solved  by  the  introduction    ■ 
of  an  eight  hours  day. 

64. — That  in  those  Continental  countries  where  attempts 
have  been  made  to  limit  the  hours  of  labour,  the  hours 
allowed  by  law  are  very  long  ;*  while  the  Executive  has  the 

*  Fiance  13  honn,  Stritzerlaad  11  honrs,  Austria  12  houn. 
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power,  which  is  freely  exercised,  of  allowing  a  proloDgatiuii 
erea  of  these  hours. 

65. — That  while  laws  to  limit  hours  have  been  adopted  in 
some  of  the  States  of  the  Uaited  States  of  America,  they  are 
either  a  dead  letter,  or  are  evaded  and  rendered  nugatory  by 
aalimited  "  overtime." 

66. — That  the  principle  of  an  eight  hours  day  once  con- 
ceded, a  demand  would  immediately  spring  up  to  reduce 
the  working  day  by  legislation  to  seven,  six,  or  even  a  lesser 
noniber  of  hours. 

G7.—{By  some.)  That  it  is  a  socialistic  idea,  and  on  that 
ground  should  be  resisted. 

68. — That  any  reduction  of  hours  of  labour  is  not  a 
panacea;  but,  at  the  best,  a  palliative.  The  real  problem 
to  be  faced  is  the  problem  of  over- population. 

69. — (By  some.)  That  at  least  the  legal  limitation  of 
hours  should  be  tried  experimentally  in  the  case  of  Govern- 
ment factories.  The  Government  ought  to  set  a  good 
example  as  employer  of  labour;  while,  if  tJie  system  be 
proved  to  be  unworkable  or  disadvantageous,  the  step 
could  be  retraced,  and  no  economic  injury  would  have 
been  done;  if  successful,  the  experience  gained  would 
be  of  great  value,  and  the  principle  could  be  gradually 
applied  to  other  trades  and  industries. 

70— (By  others.)  That  it  is  not  the  business  of  the 
State,  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer,  to  try  experiments 
as  an  employer;  or  to  pay  more  than  the  market  rate 
for  labour. 
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"TRADE     OPTION." 

The  principle  involved  ia  so-called  "Trade  Option,"  as 
Applied  to  the  question  of  a  legal  limitation  of  liours,  is, 
that  those  employed  in  a  particular  trade,  both  workmen 
and  employers,  should  be  enabled,  if  thej  so  desired,  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  the  law  to  fix  the  maximum  working  day  cr 
week. 

Some  propose,  that  the  legal  limitation  should  be  enforced 
in  all  manual  trades  and  occnpations,  save  where  a  majority 
of  those  engaged  in  that  trade  or  occupation  dissent  by 
vote  against  the  same.  This  may  be  called  "Trade  Ex- 
emption." 

Others  propose,  that  the  law  limiting  the  hours  should 
come  into  operation  only  with  the  express  assent  by  vote  of 
a  large  (a  two -thirds)  majority  of  those  engaged  in  the 
particular  trade  or  occupation.  This  may  be  designated 
"Trade  Option." 

As  regards  the  principle  of  Trade  Exemption,  it  in  sup- 
ported, pl-ftctically,  on  the  grounds  already  given  in  favour 
of  a  legal  limitation  of  hours ;  with  the  additional  ailment, 
that  it  would  enable  a  particular  trade,  if  it  so  desired,  to 
contract  itself  out  of  the  Act.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
arguments  already  given  against  any  legal  limitation  of 
hours,  apply  almost  equally  against  this  proposal ;  and  it 
is  further  argued,  that,  as  such  a  law  could  take  no  account 
of  the  varying  conditions  of  different  trades,  for,  by  impli- 
cation, a  unifotiu  fixed  limit  of  hours  would  be  necessitated, 
it  would  involve  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  "  universal  eight 
hours  law " ;  that  it  would  be  forced  on  those  who  had  not 
asked  for  it ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  organisation,  a  particu- 
lar trade   might,  however   desirous,  bo   unable    to   obtain 
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exemption  ;  it  would  not  encoar&ge  Trade  Union  effort ;  it 
would  cause  dislocation  and  disturbance  in  every  trade, 
whether  ultimately  affected  or  no ;  and,  in  the  end,  would 
practically  become  a  dead  letter. 


The  principle  of  Trade  Option  ia  supported,  not  only 
on  the  general  grounds  urj;ed  in  favour  of  a  legal  limitation 
of  hours,  but  also  on  the  further  grounds : — 

1. — That  it  is  a  raodenite  and  middle  course  between  leaving 
everything  to  voluntary  effort,  and  the  introduction  of  a  universal 
limitatioQ  law. 

2, — (fi)  That  it  would  involve  the  smalket  amount  of  legislative 
interference  compatible  with  the  object  ia  view, 

(6)  That  it  would  be  on  the  lines  of  least  resistance-;  would  be 
extremely  elastic,  and  would  cause  a  minimum  of  disturbance  and 
friction  ;  while  the  experience  gained  in  each  particular  case, 
would  enable  other  trades  to  decide  whether  they  would  or  would 
dot  be  wise  to  resort  to  the  law  themselves. 

3. — (a)  That,  in  the  matter  of  atatutoiy  interference  with  hours, 
«acb  trade  must  be  dealt  with  separately.  It  is  inexpedient  and 
impossible  to  apply  a  uniform  and  arbitnuy  standard  of  hours  to 
nlifTerent  trades,  working  under  varying  conditions. 

(6)  That,  by  a  system  of  Trade  Option,  the  varying  circum- 
stances of  differing  trades  would  be  separately  met;  and  the 
needful  elasticity  of  vrorking  would  be  obtained. 

4. — (a)  That  there  is  no  particular  virtue  in  "  eight  hours,"  or 
in  any  other  flied  number  of  hours.  Trade  Option  would,  of 
necessity,  imply,  not  only  Trade  Option  in  the  question  of  whether 
or  no  there  should  be  legislative  interference  at  all,  but  also 
Trade  Option  in  the  question  of  the  actual  number  of  hours  to  bo 

{b)  That  thus  the  legal  reduction  of  hours  in  each  trade  would, 
under  the  system  proposed,  be  not  an  arbitrary  reduction,  but  that 
hest  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  particular  trade. 

5, — That,  while  most  trades  are  ripe  for  some   reduction  of 
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hours,  few  arc  in  a  poaition  to  stand,  without  iiyury,  &  great  and 
immediate  reduction. 

6.~{a)  That  under  the  Byatem  of  Trade  Option  proposed,  the 
reduction  of  hours  could  and  would  take  place  graduallj,  atep  by 
step  ;  no  great  or  diaturbing  reduction  would  l>e  enforced  at  any 
particular  moment 

(b)  That  each  reduction  effected  would  be  secured  by  law ; 
and  would  thus  form  a  firm  foothold  from  which,  after  an  interval, 
a  further  step  could  be  taken  at  a  piucticabte  and  convenient  time, 

7. — That  it  is  not  just,  that  because  some  trades  do  uot  desire 
l^al  interference,  or  because  a  legal  limitation  of  hours  would  be 
in  their  case  disadvantageous  or  difficult  of  application,  that 
other  trades,  desiring  it,  and  believing  ita  application  to  be 
possible  and  advantageous,  should  be  debarred  from  appealing  to 
the  law. 

8. — (n)  That  no  legal  limitation  of  hours  would  be  forced  on 
tiny  trade  against  its  will.  If  the  workers  desired,  or  felt  obliged, 
to  retain  aiid  maintain  the  existing  hours  of  work,  or  preferred 
the  elasticity  of  voluntary  arrangement,  the  law  would  not 
interfere  with  them. 

(&)  That  where,  however,  the  large  majority  in  a  particular 
trade  desired  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  law,  they  would  be  able  to 
do  so. 

(e)  That  by  this  means  the  whole  of  a  trade  would  be  pro- 
tected from  the  coercion  of  a  small  minority;  or  even  against 
themselves.* 

9. — (a)  That  the  chief  difficulty  in  shortening  the  hours  of 
labour  by  law,  is  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  any  laige  minority 
in  the  trade  ;  who  would  either  have  to  be  coerced,  or  who  would 
evade  the  law  and  render  it  nugatory. 

(6)  That,  under  a  system  of  Trade  Option,  the  law  would  not 
be  applied  except  after  the  deliberate  declaration  of  a  large 
minority  in  its  favour.  That  there  would  thus  be  neither  tmerciou, 
except,  at  the  worst,  of  a  very  few  ;  nor  evasion,  for  the  vast  bulk 
of  the  workers  would  favour  the  law. 

(c)  That  there  would  thus  be  no  fear  of  the  law  becoming  a 
dead  letter  where  it  was  applied. 

'  BeeNoa.  9,  10,  lI,iJp.S81,3$3. 
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10. — (a)  That  the  focir  of  disturbauce,  dislocation,  or  injury  to 
a  particular  trade  or  industry  need  not  be  entertained. 

(b)  That  no  legal  limitation  of  hours  would  be  enforced,  except 
after  prolonged  discuasion,  adequate  inquiry,  and  after  negotiation 
and  probably  agreement  between  employer  and  employed. 

(r)  That  the  opponents  of  the  proposed  limitatiou  would  have 
ample  opportunity  to  show,  if  they  could,  that  the  proposal,  if 
adopted,  would  unduly  increase  the  cost  of  productiou,  aggravate 
foreign  competition,  or  in  any  respect  injure  or  cripple  the 
particular  trade  or  industry. 

11. — (a)  That  the  question  of  whether,  and  how  lar,  the 
shortening  of  the  hours  would  necessitate  a  reduction  of  wages, 
would  be  fully  discussed,  and  properly  considered  iu  the  decision 
arrived  at. 

(/')  That  the  relative  bearing  of  the  question  on  piece  work  and 
on  day  worlt  respectively  would  be  duly  considered, 

llf. — That,  as  the  reduction  of  hours  would  almost  certainly  be 
enforced  step  by  step,  no  great  reduction  taking  place  at  auy  one 
moment,  and  that  only  after  ample  notice,  there  would  be  plenty 
of  time  and  opportunity  for  each  trade  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
changed  economic  conditions. 

13. — That  the  system  would  probably  be  iirst  and  experiment- 
ally applied  to  industries  such  as  railways,  tramways,  etc,  iu 
which  the  hours  of  work  are  very  long,  and  in  which  the  queatiou 
of  injury  to  trade,  etc.,  would  not  arise, 

14, — That  tlfo  step  taken  could  always  be  retraced  ;  the  law,  if 
found  unworkable  in  a  particular  trade  or  industry,  would  cease 
to  apply. 

15.— That  Trade  Option  would  probably  take  effect  chiefly  in 
those  industries—  railways,  tramways,  etc.,  in  which  reduced 
hours  would  necessarily  mean  increased  employment ;  and  so 
would  lead  to  the  absorption  of  many  of  the  unemployed. 

16. — That  it  would  tend  to  encourage  not  to  discourage  volun- 
tory  effort ;  Tnvde  Option  pre-supposes  voluntary  effort,  to  be 
supplemented  only  by  legal  enactment. 

17. — That  it  would  not  discourage,  but  would  greatly  stimulate. 
Trade  Union  effort.  All  those  Ixm&Jide  engaged  in  the  trade  would 
be  cutitled  to  a  voice  in  the  settlement  of  the  question;  but  it  would 
be  the  organised  labour  that  would  primarily  move  in  the  matter, 
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either  for  or  against  the  application  of  the  law  ;  and  thns  it 
would  be  to  the  intereat  of  nOD-unioniGts  to  join  the  Union,  and 
of  the  Trades  UnicMiists,  even  more  than  now,  to  recrait  their 
numbers  and  increase  their  iiifluenc& 

18. — That,  thus,  without  the  necessity  of  striken,  with  the 
minimum  of  friction  between  capital  and  labaar,  the  workini; 
classes  would  have  n  goal  before  them  which  they  could  reach  by 
peaceful  aad  legitimate  means. 

19.-— That  the  indirect— aa  well  as  the  direct — effecta  of  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  Trade  Option  would  be  vety  great. 
The  importance  of  the  declaration  of  Parliament  that  the  present 
hours  of  labour  were  as  a  rule  too  long,  and  ought  to  be  rednceil, 
would  he  enormous.  Public  opinion  would  be  strengthened  on  the 
subject ;  and  the  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  employer  would  be 
Stimulated.  Thus,  in  many  trades,  reduction  of  hours  would 
voluntarily  be  granted  on  the  passing  of  the  law,  which  would  not 
otherwise  have  taken  place. 

30. — That  there  would  be  little  difficulty — the  principle  once 
accepted — of  deciding  who  should  constitute  the  electorate,  how 
the  voters  should  be  registered,  and  the  method  of  giving  expres- 
sion to  the  will  of  the  majority  of  those  engaged  in  the  trade  or 
iudustrj'. 

Od  the  other  hand,  in  addition  to  the  general  ailments 
already  given,  it  is  argued  ; — 

1. — -That  the  evil  eifecta  to  trade  and  industry  would  l>e  equally 
great  and  inevitable,  whether  a  legal  limitation  of  hours  were  in- 
troduced by  means  of  Trade  Option  or  of  a  "  universal  eight  hours 

2. — {a)  (By  some.)  That  Trade  Option  contains  all  the  evils  of 
legislative  interference  and  would  produce  none  of  the  good. 

{I.)  (By  others.)  That  the  system  of  Trade  Option  would  nevw 
be  enforced  ;  and  would  "simply  damn  the  whole  thing."  That  a 
prohibitory,  not  a  permissive  Bill,  is  the  only  means  by  which  the 
long  hours  of  work  can  be  effectively  reduced. 

3. — That  Trade  Option  would  be  absuidly  unjust  as  between 
trade  and  trade.  The  only  Trades  in  which  it  could  be  possibly 
enforced,  would  be  those  strongly  organised ;  and  these  are  just 
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the  trades  in  which  the  hours  are  already  the  shortest,  and  in 
which  legislative  interference  is  least  required. 

4. — That  in  the  particular  trade  itself,  Trade  Option  would 
work  unequally  and  unjustly.  In  one  district,  the  workers  in  a 
trade  might  be  orgnnised,  educated,  ripe  for,  and  desirous  of  the 
application  of  the  law ;  in  another  district,  they  might  be  unfit 
for  and  not  desirous  of  shorter  hours.  The  former  would  either 
hare  to  wait  indefinitely  fur  the  improvement  in  their  condition, 
or  the  latter  would  have  to  be  coerced  into  an  operation  that  would 
be  disadvantageous  to  them.'*' 

5. — (it)  That  no  practicable  means  exist,  or  could  be  discovered, 
of  ascertaining  the  real  views  of  a  majority  in  a  trade,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  legislative  interference. 

{b)  That  the  workers  in  a  trade  are  not  a  fixed  quantity ;  a  man 
may  be  working  at  one  trade  to-day  and  at  another  to-morrow. 

6. — That  the  length  of  hours  woriced  in  one  branch  of  a  trade, 
are  often  governed  by  the  number  of  hours  worked  by  the  men 
employed  in  another  and  distinct  branch  of  the  trade  ;  yet,  under 
a  system  of  Trade  Option,  the  former  might  be  altogether 
debarred  from  any  voice  in  deciding  the  number  of  hours  they 
should  work. 

7. — (a)  That  Trade  Option  would  tend  to  increase  the  power  and 
influence  of  agitators  and  Trades  Unionists ;  a  power  and  influence 
that  would  be  used  by  them  for  their  own  selfish  ends. 

(A)  That  the  Trades  Unionists  do  not  dispute  the  fact  that 
they  desire  to  arrogate  to  themselves  all  initiative  and  power  in  the 
matter,  t 

■  To  meet  this  (lifficaUf,  Bome  propose  "Local  Option"  as  well  as 
'■  Trade  Option"  in  the  nutter  uf  legislatiTe  interference. 

t  See  Report  of  Proceedings  o(  the  Newcastle  Tradta  Union  Cangrcsa, 
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AN    EIGHT    HOURS    LAW    FOR    MIXERS.- 

Tlie  Eight  Hours  Bill  for  Minei-s  +  is  also  specifically 
supported  on  the  grounds : — 

1. — That  minera  work  under  exceptionally  unfavourable  oon- 
ditioDH,  and  coal-mining  forms  a  class  of  work  npart  hv  itself.} 

2. — (a)  That  eight  houre  of  such  orduoua,  disagreeable,  perilous, 
and  unhealthy  work  as  that  of  coal-miniug  underground  is  quite 
enough,  if  not  too  rauoh,  for  any  man, 

(i)  That  the  minera  have  to  work  in  a  close  and  unhealthy 
atmoaphere  without  natural  light  or  pure  air. 

(r)  That  the  sickness  and  mortality  among  miners  is  higher  than 
that  in  other  trades. 

((/)  That  the  bulk  of  the  accidents  in  mines  occur  iu  the  latter 
part  of  the  day.  Shorter  hours  would  be  conducive  to  health  and 
safety. 

3. — -(a)  That  though  in  a  considerable  niunber  of  cases  the 
miners  work  less,  the  bulk  of  them  work  more  than  eight  houra  a 
day;§  and  the  average  time  away  from  home  is  longer  than  in 
any  other  organized  industry  in  the  kingdom. 

*  ^L'C.  in  addition,  most  of  tlie  arguments  almily  given  on  the  question 
of  a  gencml  Eight  Hours  Bill,  whieh,  mostly,  will  not  be  repeated. 

t  Tha  Bill  (introduced  bj  Mr.  William  Abndism,  and  "backed"  \>j 
Messrs.  Pieknrd,  Randall,  Crenier,  etc.)  containt  two  operative  clances  onlr, 
as  fallows  ; — 

2.  A  person  shall  not  in  any  one  day  of  twenty-fotu  houis,  be  emplojid 
underjiround  in  any  mine  for  a  period  exceeding  eight  honrs,  from  the  time 
of  his  leaving  the  suiface  of  the  ground  lo  the  timo  cf  hit  neccnt  iheicto, 
except  in  cafe  of  accident. 

3.  Any  employer,  or  the  agent  of  any  (mploycr,  employing  cr  pemiltirg 
to  be  employed  any  person  in  ccnlravention  of  thiB  cnsciment,  sball  Le 
liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  fvrti/  sliilltiig*  for  tach  offence,  to  ic 
recovered  in  the  same  manner  in  which  any  peoalty  nnder  the  Acts  relating- 
to  factories  and  workshops  is  reeovcrable. 

t  There  are  some  <iUO,<JU0  men  and  boys  working  in  connection  with  misca 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  some  3,000.000  persons  deptndcnt  en  them. 
i  An  elabonte  Parliamcntaij  Return  (No.  284  of  16S0;)  giica  the  nnmbcr 
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(b)  That  the  short  day  is  only  enjoyed  by  some  of  the  workers 
undergrouud— by  the  hewers,  not  by  the  drawers.* 

4. — That  the  miners  desire,  and  are  entitled  to  demand  and 
obtain,  greater  leisure. 

5. — That  most  of  the  arguments  effective  t^inst  a  general 
Eight  Hours  Law,  are  entirely  beside  the  mark  in  regard  to  minere ; 
the  bulk  of  them  already  work  on  the  average  but  little  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day.t 

6.  "Hiat  as  a  very  large  proportion  of  miners  already  work  but 
little  mure  than  eight  hours,  and  many  of  them  less,  a  legal  limi- 
tation of  hours  would  in  their  case  involve  the  minimum  of  dts- 
turbnnce. 

7. — (rt)  That  the  principle  of  legislative  "interference  with  the 
working  of  mines  is  already  adniitted,  inasmuch  as  the  mining 
industry  ia  r^ulated  in  every  detail.     To  extend  these  regulations 
so  as  to  include  the  question  of  houis,  would  be  to  carry  inter-   . 
ference  but  one  step  further. 

(4)  That  the  Coat  Mines  Begulation  Acts,  limiting  the  hours 
of  l>oy8,  has  limited  also  the  houra  of  the  hewers  who  depend  on 
the  boys. 

of  houra  anil  dnjs  worked  bj  all  cLuhcb  of  workeis  employed  in  mines, 
bcated  by  counties  anil  groups  of  countiini.  The  return  cannot  be  properly 
aiiulTBed  in  a  short  note.  Taking  tho  nnmber  at  bours  worked  at  the  face 
in  coal-niinL«,  it  appears  that  tiie  longest,  avEnige  rnmbcr  of  hours  per 
ilay  actually  worked  is  S'40  iu  Ijciccstc rehire,  azid  the  ehorlest  CUli  )n 
llurbam.  The  average  number  of  boars  per  ilay  fmui  bank  to  bank  are 
rcupectivcly  U'.">8  aiHl  '-i3,  and  this  on  *-87  days  per  week  iu  the  former 
case,  and  u-JC  in  tbc  latter. 

Ar.  iDiercstiiig  return  issued  by  the  Uincis'  Federation  (Kovemlier  IBiflt) 
idvus  particulars  of  li'!l  collieries,  with  the  following  results,  as  obtained  b; 
the  cheek- weighers  and  loilgc-secrclaries :  — 

CoUieni'  boors  at  face  .        .        .        .    8  li.  25}  m. 

Boys'  „        , 8  h.  *8  ro. 

Labourers^  „        „         .        .        .        .    6  h.  49  m. 
In  addition.thcavcragetimGBpent  in  travellingunderground  was 39 minutes. 
Ou  these  figures  the  net  aveiatte  reduction  in  the  length  of  the  working  day, 
if  the  Eight  Houra  Bill  for  Miners  became  law,  would  be  £5  minulea,  or 
12i  per  cent. 

*  A  boy  of  sixteen  may  Ic  worliiiig  andergronnd  soms  hours  per  ilny 
longer  than  bis  father  iu  the  same  mine. 

t  Sec  note  to  3  (a). 
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8. — That  miDos  can  with  facility  be  iDapect«d  and  supervised  ; 
regulations  affecting  them  can  therefore  be  easily  and  effectively 
carried  out. 

9. — (a)  That  the  reduction  of  output  (if  any)  would  be  very 
alight,  seeing  that  the  average  hours  of  work  are  in  feet  already 
but  little  over  eight, 

(b)  That  there  would  be  no  difference  in  the  effect  on  the  out- 
put or  on  the  price,  whether  au  eight  hours  day  were  obtained  by 
legislation  or  by  the  actions  of  Trades  Unions  ;  yet  it  is  almost  nni- 
Teraally  admitted  that  an  eight  hours  day  obtained  by  voluntaiy 
means  would  be  advantageous, 

10. — (a)  That  iu  the  last  forty  years,  there  has  been  a  very 
great  reduction  in.  the  hours  of  miners ;  yet  the  output  has 
increased  from  64  million  tons  in  1854,  to  175  million  tons  ia 
1889.* 

(6)  That  the  hours  worked  per  man  is  only  one  of  the  elements 
affecting  output. 

(c)  That  any  tendency  to  reduction  of  output  effected  by  legisla- 
tion, would  be  more  or  lesa  counteracted  by  other  natural  forces 
tending  to  increase  output 

((f)  That  the  output  of  existiug  mines  could  1>6  much  developed, 
and  new  mines  could  be  opened. 

11. — That  the  legal  checks  which  from  time  to  time  have  been 
placed  on  tho  free  working  in  mines,  have  but  led  to  economies  of 
working,  and  have  not  increased  the  cost  of  production. 

12, — (o)  That  improvement  in  "winding"  machinery,  etc., 
would  meet  any  reduction  in  tho  time  available  for  winding.f 

(&)  That,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  many  collieries  the  men  are 
raised  and  lowered  donn  separate  shafts. 

13. — (n)  That  the  output  depends  lai^ly  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
minor ;  and  with  shorter  and  lixcd  hours  he  oould  and  would 
increase  his  individual  output.  He  would  be  healthier  and 
stronger,  would  work  harder,  and  more  regularly. 

'  See  for  the  probable  effect  ot  an  eight  hours  dnj  on  tho  proitaction  of 
ccal  anil  the  wages  of  minera,  a  vcrjt  mtercntiog  and  elaborate  arlicle  b; 
Prof.  J.  a.  C.  Munro  in  tho  EcoaBmh  Jasrnal  tor  June  18!)l. 

f  The  "  eight  hours  daj,"  moreover,  it  is  i^nerallj  admitted,  woulil 
Goant,  not  from  the  moment  that  the  first  man  went  down,  but  for  each 
man  indiTiduallj,  from  the  time  he  went  down. 
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(ti)  That,  with  a  re-arraDgement  of  houra  waste  of  time  would 
l>e  avoided,  most  of  the  time  now  lost  over  meals  could  be  saved ; 
and  the  saving  thua  effected,  would  in  mimy  cases  more  than 
compsDsate  for  the  nominal  reduction  of  houra. 

(e)  That  the  short-time  miners  turn  out  the  most  coal  perman.* 

14. — That,  thus,  neither  the  output  produced,  nor  the  wages 
earned,  would  in  the  end  be  afiected. 

15, — (By  some.)  That  our  supplies  of  coal  are  limited,  and 
anything  that  would  tend  to  limit  output,  while  at  the  same 
time  improving  the  condition  of  the  miners,  would  be  advau< 
tAgeous. 

16, — That  experience  has  already  shown  that  coal-mining  would 
not  cease  to  be  proGtable  under  an  eight  hours  day. 

17. — That  the  supposed  difficulties  of  organ ii^iug  the  work  above 
ground  and  below  ground,  if  a  l^al  limitation  of  hours  were 
applied  to  those  working  underground,  would  disappear  if  the  law 
were  passed.  The  work  would  be  so  arranged  (as  is  already  the 
case  in  many  mines)  that  the  different  classes  of  labour  could  bo 
fairly  and  fully  employed. 

18, — That  practically  coercion  would  be  necessary  iu  the  case 
of  very  few  of  the  owners  ;  they  would,  for  the  most  part,  gladly 
fall  in  with  the  limitation,  if  their  competitors  were  equally 
affected. 

19. — (o)  That,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland,  tbe  miueis  of  Great  Britain  are  practically 
unanimous  in  favour  of  a  legislative  eight  hours  day. 

(6)  That,  knowing  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  worked,  they 
believe  that  the  mining  industry  could  be  everywhere  practically 
and  profitably  carried  ou  under  an  eight  hours  system. 

(c)  (By  some.)  That  the  opposition  of  the  Durham  and  North- 
umberland miuei-8  is  a  selfish  opposition  ;  while  the  miners  them- 
selves work  considerably  less  than  eight  hours  a  day,  the  boys  and 
j'ouths  have  to  work  ^m  ten  to  ten  and  a  half  hours. 

20. — (a)  That  though  the  miners'  Trades  Unions  are  powerful, 
they  have  not  been  successful  in  obtaiuing  an  eight  hours  day. 

*  Forinstance,  in  Lancashire, where  the  men  n-orkingnine  sad  ahalf  hours, 
the  oatpnt  is  357  tnna  per  worker  per  annam  ;  in  Yorkshire,  with  eight 
hours,  the  output  ia  3>>0  tons  ;  ia  Durham  and  Northumberland,  with  seven 
and  a  quarter  hoais,  the  outpat  ia  120  toni^     (Report,  Inspector  ol  Hincs.) 
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(li)  That  the  short  hours,  where  they  prevail,  have  not  been 
done  through  Trades  TJnion  action,  but  have  been  voluntarily 
instituted  by  the  employers,  in  order  to  carry  out  a  system  of 
double  shifts,  to   limit   the  area  of  working,  and  to  lessen   the 

cost  of  production. 

21, — That  the  ouly  way,  other  than  by  Piirliamentary  inter- 
ference, in  which  miners  can  obtain  a  universal  eight  hours  day, 
is  by  n  univei'sal  strike.  Such  a  strike  is  already  thrcatcued,  and 
would  mean  the  serious  dislocation  of  every  industry  and  trade  in 
the  kingdom.  Peaceful  legislation  would  be  more  expedient  and 
more  elective  than  such  industrial  warfare. 

22, — That  the  liberty  of  the  minority,  who  desire  to  work  longer 
hours,  is  interfered  with  just  as  effectually  whether  the  proposed, 
and  generally  agreed  essential,  reduction  of  hours  takes  place  liy 
legislation  or  by  the  pressure  of  the  Trades  Unions. 

23. — That,  even  during  the  lost  fifty  years,  the  miners  have 
been  more  and  more  protected,  and  tbeir  work  regulated  ;  yet 
they  are  certainly  not  less  independent  and  self-reliant  than  any 
other  workers  ;  and  tbeir  Trades  Unions  have  ever  increased  and 
flourislit'd.  The  legal  enactment  of  an  eight  hours  day  would  not 
weaken,  but  would  strengthen  these  Trades  Unions.* 

2i.^(a)  That  the  legal  enactment  of  a  maximum  number  of 
hours  of  labour,  could  not  conceivably  lead  to  its  adoption  also  as 
a  minimum  where  already  a  leaser  number  of  honrs  were  worked. 
The  tendency  would,  on  the  contrary,  be  still  fiirther  to  reduce 
the  hours  all  round. 

(6)  That  the  shorter  hours  worked  in  certain  mines  have  not 
prevented  their  successful  competition  with  other  mines.  If  the 
working  day  elsewhere  were  compnlsorily  limited,  the  reduction 
of  hours  in  these  mines  could  be  carried  still  further. 

25. — (By  some.)  That  the  peculiar  position  of  the  mining 
industry,  and  the  fact  that  a  legislative  restriction  of  hours  could 
be  there  applied  with  the  minimum  of  disturbance,  makes  it  a 
suitable  subject  for  an  experiment,  with  a  view  to  seeing  whether 
the  principle  of  legislative  interference  with  the  hours  of 
adult  male  labour  could  bo  safety  and  satisfactorily  intro- 
duced. 

■  See  Noa.  72  nnd  73,  pp.  398, 999. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended : — 

I. — (a)  That,  already,  the  miners  actually  work  ou  the  average 
but  Uttle  over  eight  hours  a  day ;  while  very  many  work  leaa  tban 
eight  hours ;  and  their  hours  compare  favourably  with  those 
worked  in  other  trades. 

(6)  That  ir  it  be  ineipedient  to  put  in  motion  the  vaxt 
machinery  of  compulsory  legislation  for  the  beuelit  of  those  work' 
ing  long  hours,  still  leas  should  it  be  invoked  for  the  sake  of  a 
reducttoa  of  but  a  few  minutes  of  labour  a  day  in  a  particular 

2. — That,  now-B-days,  mining  work  is  done  under  healthr 
conditions,  and  in  a  vrell-ventilatcd  atmosphere. 

3. — That  the  greater  number  of  accidents  occur  durinif  tin; 
earlier  hours  of  work  ;  proving  that  they  are  not  due  to  fatiKii'.-  (,f 
body,  but  to  other  causes,  mostly  entirely  beyond  the  cjtitr',1  'if 
the  miners.* 

4. — (o)  That  the  miners  have  already,  by  voluntary  ftfl.rf 
enormously  reduced  their  hours  of  labour.  Reduced  tln.i/i  alrt.i/^' 
to,  in  some eaaes  below,  the  limit  suggested ;  the  furtlK;r  ru'ln'-.',; 
required  would  be  best  effected  by  their  Trarlen  Uuiorw. 

(6)  That  the  miners'  Trade  Unions  are  the  m'*t  ii.,w.:rf..l  .., 
the  kingdom,  and  if  they  can  show  that  a  univerwil  n-ii  ,,.>,-,.,  ,  f 
hours  to  eight,  in  all  mines,  would  benefit  th<;  work-n    m  ••     -> 
aerionsly  injure  the  owners,  they  can  ohtain  fur.l.'rr  r«'  .•  . 
by  the  pressure  of  their  AssociatiouH. 

5.— (a)  That  mines  vary  cnorm',ii,lj  in  «siw.. -/  *vfi;...y  -i,.,-, 
of  shaft,  proiiniity  of  coal  to  shaft,  tii.-:Vu'tm  'jf  m-,        .   '.    ' 
healthiness,  danger,  heat,  etc,  and  no  <;!i*i^ir'/ji  r-.  j; ./  . ,  ' 
1)6  universally  applied. 

(6)  That  in  one  mine  the  mijj-^r  wiil   U,*^    '.h  i  k  i  ■    .       . 
workii^,  to  timber  and  buiM  up  Lis  f..'..t ;   '■    f  ■/>. . 
precautions  are  not  nec«n>tai7. 

(c)  That,  in  the  individo!]]  ixiii.e,  x'jif.  M',<-r.   ./  ^  , 
easier  than  that  of  othern,  whi!e  v/u.';  irt  w;  v  .,> .  -j  ., 
the  pit-shatl  than  others;   an  V.-^'u:   iWjit  IjJ^f  ,.,  _,    ,^ 
bank  to  bank,  and  applied  e'jija!,^  Vy  ii.'.',  uw'.vivi-j-  i^ 
act  mo«t  unequally  and  uuj'jbtK, 

"  Bee  Be(Dni<<  Ae^dniit  ju  ig.irf^,  ji-v..  »,..  k.  r, ,,   j  i 
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6. — That,  under  the  Mines  Itegulation  Acta,  a  miner  must  mkke 
his  working  place  safe  before  he  leaves  it,  and  the  coal  must  m^t 
be  BO  Icfl  that  it  impedes  the  air  course.  If  this  necessary  nork 
is  included  within  the  legal  limit,  the  operation  nf  the  law  will  fall 
very  unequally  on  different  workers ;  if  not,  there  would  be  great 
opportunity  and  tomptation  for  evasion  of  the  law. 

7. — {a)  That  the  deeper  mines,  and  those  more  difllicnlt  and 
expensive  to  work,  can  only  be  profitably  worked  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  men  for  a  longer  period  than  in  the  cose  of  mines 
more  favourably  circiiiiiatanced. 

{b)  That  the  inland  coalfields  compete  at  a  disadvantage  with 
those  ou  the  sea-board. 

(e)  That  the  short-time  mines  are,  as  a  rule,  those  most  easily 
worked. 

(d)  That  an  Eight  Htiurs  Law  would  still  further  handit-ap 
those  mines  that  are  already  at  a  disadvantage. 

8. — That  limitation  of  hours  would  lead  to  undue,  and  therefore 
dangerous,  haste  in  working. 

3. — (a)  That  the  term  "miners"  does  not  cover  nearly  the 
whole  of  those  employed.  Besides  the  hewers,  there  are  manv 
other  workers  employed  below  ground,  and  many  others  above 
ground,  whose  daily  task  and  wage  is  dependent  on  the  output  of 
the  hewers.  All  of  these  would  be  seriously  and  adversely  affect«d 
by  any  limitation  of  the  hours  of  the  hewers. 

{b)  That  in  consequence  of  the  diversity  and  inter-dependenco 
of  the  work,  the  same  number  of  hours  cannot  be  worked  by  all 
the  different  classes  of  labour  employed  in  mines.  A  limitation 
of  eight  hours,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  drawers  who  work 
underground,  would  involve  a  lesser  number  of  hours  than  eight 
on  the  part  of  the  hewers.  It  would  be  impossible,  under  an 
Eight  Hours  Law,  so  to  organise  the  work  of  the  mine  that  each 
class  of  labour  above  and  below  ground  should  be  fully  and  fairly 
employed. 

10. — That  if  each  person  employed  underground  is  to  be  drawn 
out  within  eight  hours  of  the  timo  he  goes  down,  the  period 
appropriated  to  winding  the  coal  will  be  greatly  curtailed  ;  involv- 
ing a  great  reduction  in  output. 

11. — (a)  That,  in  practice,  the  difGculties  of  introducing  a 
system  of  additional  shifls  would  be  enormous.     The  cost,  also, 
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vould  be  very  great ;  more  men  would  be  required  to  do  k  giveu 
quantity  of  worL  The  system  of  ehifta  is  in  itself  undeaimble,  as 
involving  night  work. 

(6)  That,  in  some  places  (especially  in  Durham  and  North- 
umbetiand),  the  short  hours  worked  by  the  minem  are  simply  duo 
to  the  existence  of  shifta ;  introduced  in  order  to  enable  two  shifts 
of  hewers  to  work  to  one  shift  of  dmwent  and  overhoaii  workera. 
If  shifts  were  forbidden,  or  if  these  men  were  expected  to  work 
longer  hours,  thousands  of  men  and  boys  would  be  thrown  out  of 
work. 

(c)  That  the  double  or  treble  shift  is  often  worked  in  mines,  iu 
which  there  is  not  sufBcient  pit  room  for  more  men  ;  the  abulition 
of  shifts  would  therefore  greatly  reduce  the  output. 

13. — That,  in  consequence  of  n  temporary  and  accideutiil  fiiUing- 
off  in  the  demand,  collieries  are  often  for  days  to);ether  laid  idle. 
The  best  coal  cannot,  without  deterioration,  bo  worked  and  stacked 
in  contemplation  of  a  demand ;  and  under  a  legal  limitation  of 
hours,  neither  owners  nor  men  would  be  able  to  make  up  a 
temporary  deficiency  of  output  or  loss  of  wages  caused  by  enforced 


13. — That,  at  present,  the  deficiency  of  one  day  is  made  up  on 
another.  This  would  be  impossible  under  au  eight  hours  law ; 
the  individual  miner  would  suffer,  and  the  output  would  bo 
reduced. 

14. — (a)  That  a  system  of  piece-work  generally  prevails  iu 
mines;  and  thus,  under  a  legal  limitation  of  hours,  the  men, 
being  forced  to  work  a  shorter  time,  would  be  able  to  earn  less 
wages. 

(6)  That  in  any  case  a  limitation  of  hours  would  lead  to  a 
reduction  of  wages. 

15. — (a)  That  either  the  minem  working  shorter  hours  would 
produce  less  coal,  and  bo  increase  the  cost  of  production ;  or  it 
would  be  necessary  to  introduce  a  system  of  increased  shifts,  and 
to  bring  in  additional  workers. 

(I)  That,  in  the  former  case,  the  public  would  suffer  by  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  coal ;  in  the  latter,  the  miners  themselves, 
especially  in  times  of  depression,  would  suffer  from  the  great  over- 
stocking of  the  labour  market  that  would  ensue. 

16. — That  the  mine-owners,  having  to  pay  tho  same  or  larger 
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fixed  charges  on  a  smaller  output,  would  have  their  profits  greatly 
curtEuled  or  altogether  destroyed,  and  many  mines  would  be 
closed. 

17. — (a)  Thnt  the  public  at  large,  aud  the  working  classes 
especially,  would  suffer  greatly  from  the  rise  that  vould  take 
place  iu  the  price  of  coal,  caused  by  the  restriutiou  of  the  output, 
or  the  increased  cost  of  working. 

(b)  That  coal  and  coal  mining  lie  at  the  heart  and  root  of  our 
commercial  aud  industrial  aupremaoy  j  and  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  country — especially  the  iron  trade,  already  seriously 
depressed — would  suffer  severely  from  the  general  increase  that 
would  ensue  in  the  cost  of  production  through  any  restriction  of 
output. 

18. — That  the  competition  with  Continental  and  American  coal- 
fields is  becoming  year  by  year  more  severe  ;  and  the  maintenance 
of  our  supremacy  in  foreign  marketa  is  essential  for  our  national 
existence. 

19. — That  an  eight  hours  maximum  would  tend  to  become  an 
eight  hours  minimum  ;  and  the  hours  of  those  miners  who  now 
work  less  than  eight  hours  a  day  would  tend  to  increase. 

20. — That  very  many  miners  ai-e  opposed  to  legislative  inter- 
ference  in  the  matter  of  hours,  and  it  would  bo  unjust  to  coerce 
them. 

21. — That  the  reduction  of  hours  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
case  of  miners  has  been  due  to  a  desire  to  limit  output  and  to 
raise  pricea,  aud  not  from  a  desire  to  reduce  the  hours  of  work. 

22. — That  legislative  interference  in  the  matter  of  hours,  would 
destroy  the  miners'  Trades  Unions,  by  depriving  them  of  their 
reason  for  existence  aud  their  incentive  to  action.* 

23.^TliiLt  the  principle  of  legislative  interference  with  the  hours 
of  work  of  adult  male  labour  once  admitted  in  the  case  of  miners 
would  be  extended  and  applied  elsewhere. 

■  See  No  ."lO,  p.  415. 
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BY  THE  SaHE  AUTUOn. 
NEW    HISTORY  OF   THE    NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 

2   rni*.   8ro,   26i. 

FINANCE    AND    POLITICS; 

^.V   HISTORICAL   STUDY,    1783—1885. 


"A  IhoughtfaUndcBrefully  elnboraW  work Mr.  Bu^tton  ii  a  cul- 
tured mao,  with  ■  lively  faiiry  ond  n  keen  npprecinlioii  of  the  (enselional,  the 
ludimnii,  and  Uie  picturrgque.  There  Hie  luany  3]ipropriate  quotalion*  in  imoui 
or  liumontui  veree,  tisc  whicti  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  him." — TiiBti. 

"  Mr,  Sydney  Dujtdu  has  mana)(ed  lo  produte  a  couple  of  exlremely  intereating 
and  readable  Toluinea,  out «(  the  un  prom  inn  g-  material  of  old  Budgets  .... 
intereating  and  HlmoBt  entertaining."— S/wc(o(oi'. 

"  Thii  ii  a  book'  oP  uDcommon  merit.  The  ample  malerial  which  it  embmeea  U 
digested  with  unuaual  care  and  completenma,  the  pMlo^ophj'  of  history  ia  brausht 
out  with  pleasing  effect,  and  the  inalrncliTe  lestons  of  iU  teaching  arc  imparted 
with  cleameu." — SallitMht,  y 

"Mr.  Buxton's  rolumea  contain  much  aolid  matter,  and  are  written  in  a  dear  and 
Bomcwhat  Tivacioua  style. "—JIf(»w*«y  iW(. 

"The  moat  oompleto,  and,  on  the  whole,  mott  important  history  of  the  political 
aide  of  Engliah  national  fliiaiiee  during  the  presentoentury."— Woirini(m'^,Bm«ir. 

"  Mr.  Buxton's  book  seems  to  us  a  solid  piece  of  woik,  tnd  by  interweaving 
politics  and  finance  he  has  auceeeded  in  making  it  intetesting," — fall  Mall 
Ga:ctle. 

"Ur.  Buxton  .  .  makes  a  sort  of  half-apology  forthe  length  to  which  his  work 
hai  run  out.  lie  may,  however,  be  certain  that  in  the  opinion  of  his  readers  no 
•iich  eieiue  is  needed.  A  title  in  which  Ihe  word  '  finance '  occun,  ij,  of  course,  a 
danger  ngnal  for  mouy  people,  showing  them  nbnt  to  ovoid  by  leason  of  its  want 
of  interest.  In  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton's  case  the  warning  would  be  false.  He  is 
alwaj-s  intereating." — Seoltmari. 

"ilr.  Buxton's  work  is  likely  to  hare  a  r<HisidCTable  influence  upon  political 
thought,  and  is  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  chiss  of  works  that  treat  polities  at 
once  as  a  science  ani)  an  art." — Dailj/  JVnfi. 

"  Taken  sa  a  whole,  the  book  presents  us  with  an  exhanstire  and  accurate  politi- 
cal history  of  our  own  lime Mr.  Buxton  has  not  only  succeeded 

in  putting  lucidly  and  impartially  before  hia  rendera  the  work  accomplished  by  each 
of  fhese  four  great  men  (ritt.  Uuakiiaon,  Teel,  and  Gladstone),  and  so  in  laying 
before  them  what  may  be  culled  the  romance  of  Kngliah  Bnnnce  in  the  pree^nt 
century,  he  has  slso  so  analysed  and  crrticiicd  eacli  of  their  Budgets  and  financial 
measures,  that  we  aia  enabled  to  enter  in'o  the  menna  bv  which  they  accompliahed 
their  great  resulta,  and  to  dmve  in  thii  way,  d-  finite  lessons  from  their  teaching. 
It  ia  thii  fiitiKM  of  drtnil  which  will  make  the  book,  aa  ws  have  alieady  aaid,  Buch 
an  invaluabr*  book  tor  statesmen." — GaaitHtil. 
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FINANCe   AND    POLITICS. 

"  A  book  of  gTMt  uid  genuine  tbIub  .  .  ,  Ifae  vork  ii  a  hutor;  not  merely 
■  treatiae  or  an  «niy.'"— Mr.  Juatin  McCarthy  in  Confrnptrarg  SttUw, 

"  A  veil-digested  hiitory  of  the  gonniBient  of  Engluid  dnnng  the  lut  hundred 
jear*  ■  .  .  though  the  book  mu*t  hkre  bem  terribly  hard  to  wriu,  it  i* 
pletuautly  euy  to  read.  Mr.  Buxton  lua  the  great  gift  of  lucid  ttalemeot ;  is- 
diapenuble  in  dealing  with  tho«  complicated  queition)  of  policy  which  h&ie  a 
apecinl  attraction  for  him." — Zieerpool  POmI. 

"  So  for  a  hundred  yean  Ur.  Button  chats  to  us  Id  the  lirelieat  viy  abont 
abatniso  Budgets  and  burning  political  prablema,  and  at  tho  iime  time  fumiuhe* 
uj  with  a  work  that  will  be  laitingly  Taluable  for  refereuce." — XalU  EiprttM, 

"Themaleriala  for  a  judgment  on  the  tiscal  cantroTereie*  of  our  recent  history 
■le  carefully  and  ikilfuily  brought  together  by  Mr.  Builon  in  theae  Tolnmra,  the 
pimenioo  of  which  will  aavo  the  political  student  and  diaputant  from  much 
wearineaa  of  research  in  ParliBmentniy  papers  and  debatee." — Saturday  Btrietc. 

"  Yfe  can  tcatify  that  those  who,  having  an  opportunity  of  studying  thia  work, 
neglect  to  use  it.  will  miaa  making  the  acquaintance  of  a  book  which  ii  as  rich  in 
ijitereat  aa  in  aoEd  instruction." — Ifanclieiter  Examiiitr, 

"  ]>[r.  Buxton  la  eminently  at  home  in  the  task  he  has  undertaken— a  hiatm;  of 
flnanccand  reform  in  England  for  the  laat  hundred  yean.  .  .  .  a  liook  that  well 
deeerret  to  be  *tuilied,"~A'an<vn/arHiiat. 

"  So  many  works  bare  been  produced  upon  politica  and  liDance,  which  are  not 
only  dull  reading  but  poaitivcly  uninstructiie,  that  it  ii  gratifying  to  find  a  writer 
like  Mr.  Buxton  capable  of  illuminating  subjeels  so  complex." — Xeirratllt  CliiaHictf, 

"If  it  cannot  be  claaaed  with  light  literature,  it  ia  for  all  that  intereatins  and 
eminently  readable-  Considered  aa  a  literary  production  merely,  it  ia  deaerrinc 
of  great  praise ;  the  epigrammatic  style,  the  frequent  olluaionB  to  Parliamentary 
ejiiaodea,  the  apt  illuatntiona,  &e.,  &e. — all  thia  abundantly  proTts  that  one  ut 
the  lesaona  which  Hr.  Buiton  has  leanietl  from  the  great  masters  of  flnanre,  ia 
*hat  of  making  even  figures  attroetivc."— G/nijoio  Herald. 

"There  can  be  no  question  but  that  he  haa  produced  a  Tork  of  great  utility  aa 
well  aa  of  much  \iAeni,t."~WtfkI'j  Ditpalch. 

"  This  ia  a  uacM  work,  the  preparation  of  which  haa  inrolved  great  labour 
and  research.  Ur.  Buxton's  eare  and  accuracy  are  throughout  admirable,  qot  ia 
there  discernible  any  trace  of  partiality." — Acaiieniy. 

"  The  two  volumes  furnish  political  atudenta  with  a  thoroughly  papular  record  of 
the  financial  operationa  of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  throw  a  flood  of  light 
upon  the  progress  of  the  people  in  health  and  liberty." — Daily  Chnnicte. 

"  The  value  of  these  two  volnniea  Ues  in  their  lucid  exposition  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  true  principlea  of  taxation ;  but  their  inter«t  not  a  little  depends 
ou  their  style,  which  is  throughout  vigorous  and  terse.''— flai/y  liUjraph. 

''  M.  Sydney  Buxton,  mombre  du  Parlement,  vient  de  combler  nue  lacone  .  . 
IC.  Buiton  eat  un  guide  atir  et  agreablv." — Journal  del  Efonmiuln. 


JOHN    UUBBAY.    ALUEUABLE    SIEEET. 
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In  nmifbim  8vo  Volam«a. 
PBZCE    NINBPENCE    EACB. 


rhe  Imperial  Parliament  Series 

Edited    by    SYDNEY    BUXTON.    M.P. 

Thb  intention  of  this  Series  is  \o  place  within  reach  of  the  ^neral  public,  at  a  Tory 
h  'Bp  rat«,  hidbU  volames  dealiug  with  those  topics  of  the  day  which  lie  within  tho 
nTit^' of  practical  politics. 

Notwithstnading  the  constantlj  increasing  demand  lor  political  literature,  to  enable 
lectors  and  others  to  foUoir  the  argament  in  connection  with  particular  reforms, 
here  arc  no  easily  obtainable  and  permanent  t«xt-boo1cs  to  which  they  can  refer,  the 
i'lv<>calcs  of  these  reforms  coniiniDg  themsclven,  na  a  rule,  to  pamphlets,  magazine 
iriiclo.  and  speeches,  or  else  discussing  their  subject  in  a  form  Iwyond  the  reach  of 
he  mnsses. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  little  volnmes,  being  written  in  a  judicial  spirit— nuid 
liuuifh  adrocating  each  its  own  proposal,  as  far  as  possible,  free  from  party  bias  or 
u.lcmicai  controTcny — may  be  recoguieed  as  authoritative,  and,  being  published  in  a 
Hi-mancnt  form,  may  be  less  evanescent  than  ordinary  political  writings,  and  be  thus 
.f  real  value. 

Tlic  volumes  are  written  by  poliliclans  who  are  recognised  as  authorities  on  the 
>iilijccta  of  which  they  treat.  Each  volume  is  complete  in  iteelf,  and  the  writers  alone 
irc  ruiponsiblc  for  the  opinions  they  may  express. 

The  Series  comes  into  competition  with  no  cxistiuf;  publication.  The  valuable 
~  KiiKlisb  Ciliien  "  Series  details  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  citizens  as  thcjr 
^Kist  at  present ;  it  spealis  of  things  as  they  are — this  Series  deals  with  them  as 
cformeri  think  they  should  be    The  Series,  though  ■'  Political,"  will  not  be  ''  Party.'* 


>L.i.  IMPERIAL    FEDERATION. 

Bt  The  Right  Hob.  The  Mahqdib  o¥  Losne,  P.O.,  K.T.,  O.C.M.G, 

Late  Governor- General  of  Canada. 

TIKEa,KaTU,UM.— ".  .  .  At  (liii  mommt  Lord  Loras  intiTTeiMi  tupaciiUlr  opportiuid 
I  (vntribotlaa  of  ■  volomo  on  th*  Bibjeet  lot  Imperul  FedciBtioa)  to  Mr.  Bydney  Buiton'a  '  Is 


9^..  //.  REPRESENTATION. 

Bv  Sib.  Johk  Lubbock,    Bart.,  M.P, 

FALL   Kill  flAZHm;  Jul;  >^  llM.~"Tbn  valumc  ta  ■  Wdogme  Goatifbutiwi  b>  ■ 
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THE  IMPERIAL    PARLIAMENT  SERIES. 

01..  m.  LOCAL    ADMLNISTaiTION. 

Bv  Wm.  Ratbdone,  U.P.,  ALBBitT  Pell,  M.P.,  asd  F.  C.  Mo-ttagitk,  M.A. 

BAILT  XlfWB,  Aofut  IT,  UK.— "Tbe  ftuthor;i  have  gai«leii  with  this  mmidicBted  <n>ae^ 


RUSSIA    AND    ENGLAND    IN    ASIA. 
Br  THE  RioHT  Hox.  W.  E.  Baxtek,  M.P. 

ore  tanperate,  of  Eoore  Judiriaoi  i^cs  h&v«  r 

VOL.  V.  WOMEN'S    SUFFKAQB. 

BS   MkB.    ASHTOS-    DlLKE   ASD    Wm.  Woodall,    ll.P, 
UIIT  XZWe,  Ottabcr  *,  ItH. -"  fppAring  u  it  does  on  thr  ev^  of  ■  gcnml  dfci 
tinwly  sddilioo  to  die  politiail  Utrastim  of  thB  daf." 


'■o'  "•  LOCAL    OPTION. 


-"'     LEASEHOLD    BNFBAifCHISEMENT. 
Bt  Hesry  Bboadhibst.  M.P.  asi)  R,  T.  Reid,  M.P. 


DISESTABLISHMENT. 
Bv  Henri  BicnAvp,  M.P.  and  J.  Cartell  Wiluaxs.  \ind  Ri:t . 


-'"■     KEPOEM    OF    LONDON    QOVBBNIIENT 
AND    CITY    aUILDS. 

By  J.  F.  B.  Firth,  M.P. 

.X  OHUROH    BEPOEM. 

Bv  Albert  Grey,  Canon  Fremantt.b,  and  Others. 


SWAN  SONNENSOHEIX,  *   CO.,   PATEENOSTEK    SQUARE. 
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Alskhaklb  Strut, 

>»,  1893- 


MR.    MURRAY'S 

LIST   OF 

NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 


A   Sketch   of  the    Life    of  Georgiana, 
Lady  de    Ros. 

WITH  SOME  REMINISCENCES  OF  HER  FAMILY  AND  FRIENDS, 

INCLUDING  THE   DUKE   OF  WELLINGTON. 

B7  her  Daughter  the  Hon.  Ura.  SWZNTON. 

Ifi/A  J'ertraits.     Crown  8w.     7j.  &/. 

by  everybody,  aod  not  rifled  by  re 


THE 

Rise  of  the   British    Dominion   in  India. 

FROM  THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY 

TO  THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  PANJAB.  • 

By  Sir  AIJltED  I.TALI.,  E.O.B. 

!uBu  in  tie  Univirsity   Extension   Se! 

Fkofessor  Kniciit. 

WUk  Cuburtd  Maps.    Pest  %vt.     4/.  (id. 
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Mr.  Murray s  List  of  New  Publications. 

A    Leap     in    the     Dark; 

OR,  OUR    NEW  CONSTITUTION. 


Crown  Siw.    3J.  6rf. 
151  valuable  survey  of  the  prcMnt  aspect  of  tbe  Home  Rnle 
ID  ihe  lieht  of  the  ducuasioa  oo  the  Bill,  bow  vast  a  luoMiTe 


of  cawtitntional  cbange  it  would  lie." — Timei. 


TWO    WORKS    BY    THE    DUKE    OF    ARGYLL. 


Irish    Nationalism. 

A^r  APPEAL    TO   HISTORY. 
By  thft  DUKB  OF  ASaTI,L,  X.Q.,  E.T. 

Crsam  Siv.     31.  61/. 

"  The  ««T9etl  Gtadxtonian  who  may  be  teTopted  10  (urrendpr  himself  to  tbe  ple*iS3aiI  pa^n 
o(  the  Dniie  of  AiXjU'i  new  book  will  jusily  complain,  when  he  has  finished  it.  that  h-  ^- 


The  Unseen   Foundations   of  Society; 

AN    EXAMINATION    OF    THE    FALLACIES  AND  FAILURES  OF 

ECONOMIC  SCIENCE  DUE  TO   NEGLECTED  ELEMENTS. 

Br  the  DTJXB  OF  AKOTIiL,  E.G.,  E.T. 

Sftond  Editien.     Siv.      i8t. 

"  We  have  no  hedlalion  in  saying  that  the  Duke  of  Arprll's  book  Is  one  of  tbe  moa  hfjp- 
ful  and  suggestive  coniribuijons  ever  made  to  the  economic  side  of  politics.  .  .  _  .  All 
we  can  do  19  Co  advise  all  men  of  sense  and  sinoerily  who  u«  engaged  in  disciming  the  sodii 
pt^iten  to  read  the  Duke's  book,  "—5^rtfl(or. 


The    Great     Enigma. 

By  V.    8.    ULI.T, 

Stemd  BditioH.     Demy  Soa.     141. 

"  An  imponant  contribution  to  Ihe  apalogelics  of  theism.  .  .  .  This  great  wgnmMit. 
which  involKS  atrilical  eiaminatlon  of  some  of  ihe  main  cuiTEnts  of  modem  spasilaiive 
thought,  is  praented  with  rare  dialectical  skilL  A  powerful  book— moie  powerful  perhaps  m 
ill  Dqn>ti*B  dialectic  than  in  iis  conslruclive  eflbns.  but  in  any  case  a  serknu  and  soitaiDed 
polemic  agaiiist  Mnoe  of  the  dominaol  tendeocias  of  modeni  agDoitic  tiiauchL" — Tima. 
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Mr.  Murray s  List  of  New  Pttbticaiions,  3 

The  Diary  of  an  Idle  Woman  in 
Constantinople. 

By  Krs.  KIHTO    XLUOT, 

AaLhor  of  "  The  Dury  of  u  Idle  Womu  b  luly,'— '■  Ln  SicDy,"  &e. 
Wilh  Jdap  mid  ntiutraliom.     Cravm  iv».     I4T. 
■'The  volume  is  an  historical  and  social  guidebook,  in  w)iii:h  the  picturnqoe  and  realisUc 
description  ii  inlerspened  wilh  a  series  of  brilliant  dnuuatic  semes." — Saturday  RtvUw. 

—      -*4 

Some  Notes  of  the  Past 


Cretan  Sw.     51. 

Ceidentt  .■—Thne  Visits  to  the  War  in   1870. — Prince   Louis   Napoleon. — Unwritten 

History. — Madame  de  Feucheres. — The  Prince  Imperial. 

The  greater  part  of  these  Notes  were  printed  privately,  and  Issued  to  a  few  of  the 

author's  friends,  al  whose  request  they  are  now  made  public. 

"  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  this  little  volume  there  is  more  that  Is  worth  recordinir 
th^n  in  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  bulky  tomes,  in  which  autobiographical  writinii  are  continually 
being  presented  to  us.  "^Mimiiw /"oif. 


WORKS    BY    MR.    WILFRED    J.    CRIPPS,   C.B. 

Old   English  Plate.  Old    French    Plate. 

KCCLESIASTICAL,    DECORATIVE,  ITS  MAKERS  AND  MARKS. 

AND  DOMESTIC.  ^   ^  ^^  ^^  ^«,/«rf  MdHum,  wilh  Tailes 

vf  M<dieTt'  Markt,  in  AJdiiiou  to  tkt 
Piatt  Markt.     Siw.     101.  6d. 


ST.     JOHN'S 

Wild  sports  and   Natural  History  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland. 

A  NEW  AND   CHEAPER   EDITION,    THOROUGHLY   REVISED,  WITH 

HITHERTO  UNPUBUSHED   NOTES   BY  THE  AUTHOR. 

Edited,  with   a  Mbuoir   op  tkb  Authoe, 

Br  the  Bav.  K.  O.  VATXHrS. 

Wkh  PtrtTBt  «f  Mr.  St.  John,  and  levtrai  Nevi  lUmtratiom.     MidhimSM.     13*. 

"The  book  Is  a  delighful  one,  worth  a  hundred  of  the  so-called  ■ 
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Mr.  Murray's  List  of  New  PubUcaiions. 

An  Introduction  to  Modem   Geology. 


With  Colmred  Maps  and  many  lUuslratioas.     Crosm  8tW.     51. 

.  in  compactness,  in  IbOTOnghnes! 


NEW    VOLUMES    OF    UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION    MANUALS. 

Edited  by  Professor  Ksicht,  of  Si.  Andrew's  University, 

The    Physiology   of   the    Senses. 

By  JOHN  KcKSmiRIOK, 

Pnifcuar  of  Phyjiology  In  Ihe  Univenily  of  Clugow  ; 

and  Dr.  BNOI>OIlAS8, 

PhysiologkaJ  Laboruory,  GU»£ov, 
With  Illmtratims.     Crmvn  Si-tf.    +(.  61/. 

d  with  a  coKtant 


Logic,  Inductive  and  Deductive. 

By   "WTLLIAK    UINTO, 

L»M  ProftHor  of  Li^c  and  LLleraturi!,  Univtrsjly  of  AbftdMn. 

Wilh  Diagrams.     Cnni-ti  Svo.     4/.  6./. 

"  A  melancholy  intemt  atiaehfs  to  the  poalhumously  published  work  of  the  laiB  rrotesrr 
Williani  Minto.  ....  We  venture  lo  predict  for  ihe  Ircaiise  a  populirity  far  wider  ihin  the 
ranks  of  University  Extension  sludenti,  for  whom  il  ii  primarily  iatecded." — Timii. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful.    Pt.  II. 

B7  Protesaor  KNIOHT, 


"  ProTesior  Knight  hu  writlm  a  very  original  and  able  book  on  the  philosopby  of  Ihe 
bfantiful  ....  we  feel  very  little  doubt  that  there  is  not  a  siDgle  cfaapirr  in  Ihis  [boughifDl 
and  tenely-wriueu  volume  which  is  not  a  genuine  conliibuiion  10  the  study  of  sesthetin. ' — 
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Mr.  Murrayts  List  of  New  Publications. 

A    Revised,    Enlarged    and    Cheaper   Edition    of 
SIR    WILLIAM    SMITH'S 

The     Dictionary    of   the     Bible. 


Ediled  1^  Sit  WILLIAM    SMITH,    U.C.L.,  LLD., 

and  the  Rev.  Professor  J.  M.   FULLER.  M.A. 

With  a  Larue  Number  of  New  Illustrations  and  Maps  of  Spbcial  Distkicts. 

3  y»b.      M(dium  tvo.     £^  4j. 

BBSUCTION    IN    PRICE. 

Thlt  worli  hu  hitharto  bsan  Kid  at  £5  Cs.  Allhouah  th*  nviwd  Fint  Voluma  w- 
Mndi  to  nenrlr  doubk*  11*  formsr  dlmaniloni,  tha  PRIOE  OF  THE  WHOLE  WORK  IS  NOW 
REDUCED  TO  FOUR  QUINEAS.  Tha  Naw  FInt  Volum*  (In  2  Parla.  ISGS  pp.)  la  aoM  aapa- 
ntelr  for  TWO  QUINEAS,  and  Volumsa  II.  and  III.  (1003  pp.)  TWO  OUINEAB  TOGETHER. 

W'hen  the  Dictionary  was  originally  commenced  it  was  inwnded  that  it  should  be  com- 
prised in  two  volumes,  but  as  the  work  proceeded  il  wai  lound  that  this  limit  was  iDcom- 
pjtible  with  its  completion  in  a  schoLirly  nnd  sali^faciory  manner. 

The  loiter  portion,  from  K  to  the  end  of  Ihe  alphabet,  was  therefore  expanded  into  two 
voluiiks,  and  the  subjects  contained  therein  were  treated  in  a  fuller  and  more  exhaustive 
iiuiDner  than  those  comprised  in  Volume  I.  (A— J}. 

Tbc  object  of  the  new  edition  is  to  bring  the  first  volume  abreast  of  the  requirements  of 
ilie  present  day.  nnd  to  malte  it  conform  in  fulness  and  scholarship  with  Volumes  11.  and  111. 
With  this  end  in  view  the  volume  has  been  revised,  many  of  the  more  important  articles  have 
lieen  Rewritten,  and  those  included  in  the  Appendix  (added  to  Volume  III.  some  years  ago) 
liave  been  inserted  in  their  ynspet  place. 

ViHs.  II.  and  III.,  having  been  originally  written  on  a  much  larger  scale  thoD  Vol.  I.,  do 
not  requiiT  revision  in  the  same  inantMr,  and  will  therefore  remaJD  as  Ihey  are. 

So  Liije  have  been  Ihe  additions  that  Ihe  nc*  first  volume  exceeds  Ihe  old  by  more  than 
550  pages  ;  and  il  has  therefore  been  found  necessary  to  issue  ii  in  two  parts.  Fortunately,  a 
Urge  proportion  of  (hose  articles  on  which  recent'  reseanh  and  criticism  hai-e  thrown  the 
strongest  light,  and  concerning  which  the  opinions  of  the  best  Biblical  scholars  have  under- 
^^ne  the  most  noted  change  since  the  Dictionary  was  fint  published,— as,  for  instance, 
Jkhl'salbu,  Assvria,  Babylonia,  Ecvvt.  Hittites.  Gospels,  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
'liiR  Books  of  GENKsrii  and  Deuteronomy,  '1'hb  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
TiiK  Gospel  op  St.  John,  are  contained  in  the  lirst  volume. 

.^niong  Ihe  wrileis  of  new  articles  in  the  present  edition  are  the  Uie  Bishop  Lichttoot. 

"     ~r  Ihe  present  Bishop  of  Durham.  Professor  Driver,  Dr.  Ebehs,   Professor 

,  Professor  I.UUDV.  M.  Naville  the  Egyptologist,  Professor  RyLK,  Dr. 
o."-.  rroiessor  SanoaY.  Dr.  Sandvs.  Professor  Sayce,  Professor  Stantoh,  Canwi 
rRAU,  .\rchdeacon  Watkihs,  Major-Ueneral  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  and  others. 


The    French    Revolution. 

By  O.    E.    KAZ.LET, 

Bailiol  Cotleie,  Oxford. 

i£  a  Valunu  cf  Murray's  University  Extension  Series,  Editedly 

Professor  Knioht. 

Crown  8c«.     y.  6d. 

"  A  comprehensive  and  well  pro[jortloned  survey." — Timts. 

•■  .\diuirably  accurate  and  Angularly  interesting."— ^/M.(ir. 
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The  Baronage  and  the  Senate. 

OR  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS   IN    THE  PAST,  THE   PRESENT, 

AND  THE    FUTURE. 

By   WK.    OHAB-XXBia   KAOPHBHSON. 

Siv.    i&i. 

Cmntm/f ;— The  Oi^  and  Coasdtation  of  ihe  House  oF  Lords.— The  Radical  Qai* 
■gainst  the  House  of  Lords. — Radical  Remedies. — Conservative  Refoims. 
"A  most  sound,  interesting  and  informing  book  ;  andvny  few-  men  who  bare  not  made  a 
careful  study  of  constitutional  history  wilL  close  it  without  feeling  that  Ibev  are  tietler  inlbnnrd 
about  the  history  of  the  House  of  Lords,  its  lues  aad  its  position  in  tbe  constitution,  than 
they  were  wheu  they  began. " — St.  Jamts'i  Buigcl. 


New  Chapters  in  Greek  History. 

HISTORICAL   RESULTS    OF    RECENT    EXCAVATIONS 
IN    GREECE   AND    ASIA    MINOR. 


With  lUuslralint!.     8iv. 


:   Poems Andenl 

Cypiiis. — Naucratis  and  the  Greeks  in  EgTpt.— The  Excavation  of  the  Athenian 
Acropolis. — Olympia  and  the  FestiraL— Tne  Reliefs  and  Inscriptions  of  Athenian 
Tombs. — Spartan  Tombs  and  the  Cultus  of  the  Dead. — Epidauios  and  Ancient 
Medidne. — Eleusb  and  the  Mysteries. — Dodona  and  the  Oittdes. — The  Successon 
of  Alexander  and  Greek  CiviUiation  in  the  East. 


A   Brief   Memoir   of   Sir    Henry   Maine. 

■By  tbe   Ztlffht  Hon.   Sir   K.  E.   OKANI  SVFT,   Q.CS.X. 

WITH    SOME    OF    HIS    INDIAN    SPEECHES    AND    MINUTES. 


Gueial  of  India. 

With  Porlrail.      8tV.      W- 

'  Ii  is  impossible  to  read  half-a-dozen  pages  in  the  volume,  whatever  subject  maybe  under 
iisslon.  without  becoming  conscious  that  we  are  in  contact  with  a  genius  that  combined  a 
uinimate  iitenuy  skill  with  the  siatesmansbip  lliat  belongs  rather  lo  the  phUosopher  thai 
le  poliliaan." — Liltrarj  WerU. 
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SECOND    EDITION    OF    MR.   WHYMPER'S    NEW   BOOK. 


Travels   amongst   the   Great   Andes 
of  the   Equator. 

By  BSWABD  THTKPEB. 

With  Illustkations  by 

BARNARD,    CORBOULD,    DADD,    LAPWORTH,    OVEREND,    SKELTON, 

WAGNER,  WILSON,  WOLF,  and  Othirs. 

H^h  4  ^fafl  and  140  lUuslratmis,    Mtdium  8iw.     aif,  fW^ 


SUPPLEMENTARY  APPENDL\   TO 

Travels  amongst  the 

Great  Andes 

of  the   Equator. 

Illoslrated  with  Figiues  of  new  Geoera 
Bod  Specie^. 

iVitk  60  niuitratiatu.     Mtdium  Sitv. 
Raiitd  to  3».  ml. 


How  to  Use  the 
Aneroid   Barometer. 

By  XDVASD  WUZJLF£B. 


A   Dictionary   of   Hymnology, 

SRTTINa    FORTH   THB 

ORIGIN    AND    HISTORY    OF   THE    CHRISTIAN    HYMNS 

OF    ALL    AGES    AND    N.^TIONS, 

WITH   SPECIAL   REFERENCE  TO   THOSE  CONTAINED  IN  THE 

HYUN-BOOKS   OF   ENGLISH.SPEAKING   COUNTRIES, 

AND  NOW   IN    COMMON    USE. 


i6i6//.     Miditun  Sew.    £3  21. 


"A  weric  10  moDumentaKn  character,  so  eihauslive  In  execution,  could  only  have  been 
andertaken  by  an  enthi»iait  with  thi?  iiulincti  and  aptitudes  of  a  scholar,  and  Mr.  luliaa  is 
evidently  d  man  of  this  rare  type.  We  cannot  but  coiigraiulale  both  editor  and  pubUiher  on 
the  luccessrul  completion  of  a  book  which  niusi  bencerorlh  take  iu  place  ms  A  tlamtard  woric 
of  rrference  in  every  theologicil  and  general  library." — Timti. 

"One  oClhe  most  remarkable  bookj  which  has  ever  iuued  from  the  prcM,  It  it  «  com- 
plete guide  to  the  bjmnoloey  of  Christendom." — Daily  tfnei. 
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Notes    by   a    Naturalist    on 
H.M.S.   Challenger. 

A  RECORD  OF  OBSERVATIONS  MADE  DURING  THE  VOVACE  OF 
H.M.S.  "CHALLENGER"  ROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  THE  YEARS 
1872-76,  UNDER  THE  COMMAND  OF  CAPTAIN  SIR  G.  S.  NARES, 
R.N.,   K.C.B.,   F.R.S.,   AND  CAPTAIN    F.    T.   THOMSON,    R.N. 

B7  H.  N.  X08EI.irT,  K^.,  T.Xt.&, 

Luc  FcUow  of  Ems  College,  OiKvd. 

A  NEW   AND   CHEAPER    EDITION,   with  a  MEMOIR  OP  THE  AUTHOR. 

With  Partrait,  Map,  and  numtrotit  Waadcidt.     Cretan  8m.     91. 

"Crammed  with  good  things  Tor  the  sludeat  of  maDoers  and  cnslami." — /Uialrjttd 
Ijindm  Nubs. 

"A  famous  book  which  occupies  a  high  place  unoaK  lecotill  of  exploring  naturaliiu." — 
SaHlisk  Cti^rafAical  MagaiiKi. 


Health     Hints 

FOR    TRAVELLERS    IN    AFRICA. 
By  the  Bev.  EOBAOE  WAI.LEB, 

Fonaerlr  Lay  Siipeiiiit*nd<nl  of  the  Univcnlilu'  Miiuon  in  Ea«  Afric 


A    PUBLISHER    AND    HIS    FRIENDS. 
MEMOIR    AND    CORRESPONDENCE    OF 

John  Murray  (the  Second). 

WITH   AN    ACCOUNT    OF    THE    ORIGIN    AND    PROGRESS    OF 

THE    HOUSE,    1768-1843. 

By  SAHUIX   SaCILES,    I.i;..D. 

Third  EdUien,  Reviled.     With  Partraiti.     a  Vclt.     Dtmyiv*.     321. 

"  They  may  be  placed  dde  by  side  with  . 
the  '  Life  of  Scott,  aa  books  that  will  bear      < 

perpeiua]  dippiofr  imo.  and  we  could  hardly  I    the  Uierary  htaloryof  the  lii 

besiow  any  higher  praise." — Til  Timti.  \ 
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Prometheus     Bound. 

TRANSLATED   FROM  ^SCHYLUS. 

By  HBKBT   HOWABD   UOLTlTXnX,    Tonrtli  Earl  of  CftnuuTOn. 

Ctvwn  8iv.     6i. 


Tliis  was  the  lut  literaiy  woi 
traniUlkm  o(  tbe  Agamemnon  n 


completed   bf  the  Ute  Earl  of  Canum 
!  published  in  1878. 


Stray    Verses. 

1889—90. 


POPULAR    NOVELS. 


Esther  Vanhomrigh.     1 

B7  lUBGARXT  L.   WOODS, 

Aulbot  of  "  A  ViUag*  TniediFi''  Ac 

Neil!  Edition.     In  Om  Vtlumi. 

Ctvwn    Sm.     6t. 

Miss   Blake  of 

Monkshalton. 

By  ISABEZXA   O.   70BD. 

Foit  Sue.     y. 

Plain  Frances  Mowbray. 

AND   OTHER  TALEa 


Marcia. 

B7  W.  B.  NOSBIS, 

Aulbor  o(  "TliHbr  H.]!,"  *t,  So 
I^pnlar  Ediiian.     Cratmt  Sw.    6i. 

Comedy    of    a   Country 
House. 

B7  JULIAN  STTntOIS, 

ADlbor  oC ' '  Joho  ■  Dnuu," ' '  Jobn  MiiidacBl,"ftc 


Major    Lawrence,   F.L.S. 

A   NOVEU 
lOK.   E.   LA 

ithcr  of  "  Hunuh. 
Creim  8w.     &. 
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Journeys  in  Persia  and  Kurdistan. 

WITH    A    SUMMER    IN    THE    UPPER    KARUN    REGION, 
AND   A   VISIT   TO    THE    NESTORIAN    RAYAHS. 
By  Kn.  BISHOP    (Miu    IBABBUiA   BZBD). 
With  Map  and  36  lUuitraliaiu.     2  Veh,     Cnmm  Siw.    341. 


Charles  Darwin. 


HIS   LIFE  TOLD   IN  AN   AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  CHAPTER,  A-S'D 

IN  A  SELECTED   SERIES  OF  HIS  PUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

Br  hia  Son  VSAKCIS  DASWIV,  FA.S., 

Fdkiw  oT  Chriii't  CdlcSE.  Cunbndcc 
WUh  Firtrait  and  lilustraiiam.    In  One  Vulumt,  crmtm^ee.     Ji.bd. 


BOOKS    BY    MR.   W.    M.   AOWORTH. 


Railways  of  England.   '   Railways  of  Scotland. 

Ffitrth  EditioH.     nitufratiimi.    8iv.    14/.   \  tVith  a  Me^.    Cnvm  %b*.     51. 

The    Railways   and    the    Traders. 

A   SKETCH   OF   THE    RAILWAY   RATES   QUESTION 

IN   THEORY  AND   PRACTICE. 

Stand  Editien.     Ctvum  Zbo,  61.,  and  »  PtftOttr  Sditim,  u. 


The  Railways  of  America.  I 

THEIR  CONSTRUCTION,  DEVELOPMENT,  MANAGEMENT, 

AND  APPLIANCES.  | 

BrVarioo*  WiiterB. 

mtA  Mapt,  andioo  Ilbatratimu.    Largi  Sw.     31;.  ^d. 

"The  Illustrations  are  superb,  and  the  Ictlerpress  if  it  tecki  somelhiDg  of  tbe  tiniiy 
sustained  inlereit  of  Mr.  Acworth's  corresponding  books  on  Ensliili  Railwaji.  al  least  bretin 
with  infonnation  on  all  points  of  a  large  subject.  To  English  Engineos  Uiere  is  matoul  iiK 
slady  iatbo  technical  ponion  of  the  book." — Salurdaji  Santm. 
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Records  of  a  Naturalist  on  the  Amazons 

DURING   ELEVEN   YEARS   OF 

Adventure    and    Travel. 

B7  HBKBT   TALTEB   BATES, 

Loie  AjHiunt-SecntMj  lo  Iba  Royst  Gncnphiciil  Sodtty. 

A  New  Edition  of  the  Unabkidced  Work, 
TiUi  «  Xemoir  of  the   Author  by  SDWABD  OLODD. 
With  PoTtrail,  Coloured  Flatis,  Illuilratieru,  and  Map.     Mtdium  %va.     \%s. 
■'This  work 


MURRAY'S    HANDBOOKS. 

NEW  EDITIONS.         NOW   READY. 

I. — Constantinople,  Brusa,  and  the  Troad. 

Edited  by  Oeneral  Sir  CHABT.BS  WHJSOH,  B.S.,  O.O.B, 

Numemus  Maps  and  Plant.     Rit  8iw.     Jt.  6d. 

OviiaE  to  the  Uboui  of  revision,  it  lias  been  found  impossible  to  complele  the  latter 
poniun  of  the  llftadbook  for  Turkey  in  Asia,  relating  to  Anatolia  and  Mesopotamia ; 
and  in  view,  therefore,  of  the  increasing  number  of  travellers  who  visit  Constantinople, 
BitL>ui,  and  the  Troad,  the  descriptions  of  those  places  ate  now  published  alone.  The 
text  has  been  rearranged  and,  foi  tne  most  part,  le-VTitten. 

II. — Norway. 

CHRISTIANIA,  BERGEN,  TRONDHJEM,  THE  FJELDS  AND  FJORDS. 


NunUTVtii  Maps  and  Plant,     js,  6d. 
"  Up  to  dat«  and  a  veiy  useful  book. " — Saturday  Sttdea. 

III. — Denmark  and  Iceland. 

SLESWIG,    HOLSTEIN,    COPENHAGEN,   JUTLAJ^D,    ICELAND. 
Numtreus  Map  and  Plant.     Js.  6d.  17^'  vt. 
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MURRAY'S    HANDBOOKS-tvnfMM^ 

iv. — Switzerland   and    the  Italian    Lakes. 

TWO   PARTS.     AtfSn..     lo*. 
CONTAINING  ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS  FOR  1893.  AND  SOME 
NEW    AND    CAREFULLY    PREPARED    MAPS,    ENGRAVED    ON  A 
LARGE     SCALE,    AND    JUST     COMPLETED  :     DIFFERING    FROM 
THOSE   IN    ANY    OTHER    GUIDE. 

LIST  OF  NEUr  MAPS. 

LocntHE  AND  SDKKODKDtNO  DiSTKiCT.  ;  The  Uppek  Engadihb.     In  Two  Puts. 

Id  Two  Parts,  Saas  Thal. 

GuMPELWALo,  Inteklaken,  Lautee-  Evolbna,  Akolla,  and  Zikal. 

BRUNNEN,  &C.     In  Two  PuU.  I 

Zekhatt  and  NuCHBOUBHOOD.      Scale  I  :5O,O0(X 
Tlieae  Maps  are  based  tsa  the  sorrej  (l  :  25,000},  commenced  by  Gen.  Dolbnr,  an] 
DOW  being  completed  by  CoL  Siegfried.     Among  the  finest  Survey  Maps  in  the  world- 

Thc  contours  of  these  mapi  are  drawn  at  intervals  of  300  metres  and  sbown  by 
dilfeieDt  tints  of  brown  getting  darker  with  the  height  until  the  glaciers  are  rcacbca 
The  glaciers  and  snow  fields  are  distinguished  by  blue  tint,  and  the  flow  of  the  glacios  ii 
ihown  by  dark  blue  liacs.  In  nider  10  keep  the  maps  simple  and  dear,  cue  nas  been 
taken  to  insert  only  names  of  importance  and  jnleitst  to  travellers. 

V. — Derby,  Notts,  Leicester,  &  Stafford. 

Tkitd  EdUiat,  reviled.    91. 

VI. — Kent.  I        VII. — Sussex. 

P^tA  Edilien.     -Ji.  td.  Fiflk  EdUitn.     &. 

%*  TTiese  New  Editions  eimtain  a  great  number  of  entirely  new  eui 
beautifully  executed  Maps  and  Plans  on  a  large  scale. 


Outlines  of  English    Literature. 

By  WTT.T.TAur  RENTON. 

WITH    ILLUSTRATIVE   DIAGRAMS. 

Ptttnifga  Vttame  n/ MvRtiAY's  University  Exteksiom  Hanihals,  Edited  I7 
Pkofessor   Knight. 
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London  :    Past  and  Present ; 

ITS    HISTORY,    ASSOCIATIONS,    AND    TRADITIONS. 
B7  HENBT   B.    WHEATLST,    F.B.A, 

BASED  ON  CUNNINGHjtM'S  HANDBOOK, 
labrofy  EdUion,  Printtd  »n  Laid  Paptr,    3  Vets.  Afidium  8m.    £i  y. 

Explosives  and  their  Powers. 

TRANSLATED  and  CONDENSED  FKOH  THK  FRENCH  of  M.  BERTHELOT 
By    C,  HAFZXR    HAXB, 

riliia  iiflhiliiUhiiii  nf  niiiiiiiiij,  lupectu  oCExploilni  u  th>  GonmiHat  cf  Viclarla, 

and   WtLLIAK    SCAONAB, 

FtUllw  of  lh(  InUilnle  dI  Chuniitry. 


With  lUuilratiMU.     Sm.     34J. 
'    Hie  ^uulfttion  of  tbU  weU-known  work  of  the  celebrated   French  Cbemitt, 
H.  Bhthblot,  Ptemdent  of  the  Couuission  dbs  Substahcis  Exflosivm,  it 
d  with  b 


DICTIONARY   OF 

Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities. 

INCLUDING  THE    LAWS,  INSTITUTIONS,  DOMESTIC  USAGES, 
PAINTING,  SCULPTURE,  MUSIC,  THE    DRAMA,  &c 

BDITER  BY 
Sir  WXLUAJC    8KITH,    LIi.B.,    Haa.D.CI.  OaTard;  H«b.  Ph.D.  Lcipda; 
lyTT.T.TAlT    WATTX,   H.A.,    FannBlr  Fdlw  of  King'i  Callcgc,  Cubridcc ; 
O.    E.    KABINDZir,    K.A.,    Fomurlr  F<U»  b(  King'i  CoUqit,  OuMilct. 

Thikd  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition  (3140  pp.). 
With  goo  lUuilratixu.  2  Vaii.  Medium  %m.  311-.  bd.  tack. 
"  Thti  year  has  seen  sJso  the  complelioii  of  a.  woik  which  may  Fillf  leoeive  menlion  here, 
Imh  on  account  of  the  bboura  mhicb  have  conipired  10  produce  it,  and  on  accounC  of  Ihe 
wide  ioteiest  which  it  possesses  for  various  classes  of  students — I  mean  the  third  edition  of 
Dr.  William  Smith's  Diciionuy  of  Greek  and  Roman  Anliquities.  edited  in  the  liral  volume 
by  Mr.  Wajte.  and  in  (he  second  b;  Mr.  Marintiio.  Fmy-lhree  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  last  preceding  editioo—the  second — appeared  in  1848.  No  one  who  rememtKTs  Imw 
fniilful  this  long  inierval  has  been  in  fresh  materials  of  eveiy  kind  can  wonder  thai  the  new 
issue  is  almost  a  new  book.  Scarcely  twenty  articles  remain  as  ihey  stood  ;  two-thirds  hav» 
been  largely  altered,  and  one-third  bos  been  entirely  tcwritten." — Profasor  JehA'i  Addrrsi  at 
IhtAnnnalMtiliHgeftlu  Hellenic  Society,  Juki  34,  i8gi. 
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The  Country  Banker: 

HIS    CLIENT^    CARES,    AND   WORK. 

By  asosax  bax. 

Nimh  EdUitn.     Crewu  8tw.     ^s.  6d. 


The   Queen's   Commission : 

HOW    TO    PREPARE    FOR    IT,    HOW    TO    OBTAIN    IT, 

AND    HOW    TO    USE    IT. 

B7  Oapt.  a.  J.  TOUKGHUSBAin>, 

Of  Ibe QuecDi 0»s  Conu of  GiudH ;  Antbor  of  " Fnyi ud  Fore^' 
Stamd  Editian.     Crwm  %ot.    6i. 

"  It  is  difRcult  to  [marine  >  better  ffuide  than  (his  to  parents  vho  oaBtempIale  making 
ftddien  of  theit  sons  j  dfirlierixo  their  sonxlhemselvei. " — Titei. 

"Such  a  book  was  much  wanted,  and  that  before  OS  bu  erideotly  been  carefuDy  pnpared 
by  a  irery  compelcnl  hand." — Tit  Quan. 


The  English  Flower  Garden. 

DESIGN,    VIEWS,    AND    PLANTS. 

B7  w.  BOBnrBov,  vj^b. 

Tiird  EJititn,  tntinlji  £evutJ,  arith  mat^Jiiu  aJJititnal  Sngraai^.    Si 


Italian  Painters. 

CRITICAL   STUDIES   OF   THEIR   WORKS. 

B7  OIOTAmn  KOBBLU  (Ivan  I«rmoU0ff). 

TrMulated  from  tlie  Oermu  by  OONBTAITCX  JOOELTH  VXOUIXBS. 

With  an  IntroditottHT  Notice  "by  Bir  HESTBT  I^TABD,  G.O.B. 

THE   BORGHESE   and   DORIA    FAMFILI    GALLERIES  IN  ROME. 

WUA  nitutratmu.    Sttf.     151. 

"It  does  not  need  an  enlhusi.istic  smiiment  for  art  to  find  (his  book  intercsliDe.     No 

tludent  of  painting  can  afford  Id  do  without  it.     Throughotit  llie  volume  there  is  liiUe  thai 

will  fail  to  interest  the  most  casual  reader.    Ko  far  as  itteraiy  assistance  Es  ponllde.  Dooe 

better  tiiuld  be  hoped  for  than  Ibat  wbicb  Monlli  gires  ut  in  ibis  exceUcnl  rohiaie."— ^. 
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Egypt   under  the   Pharaohs. 

A   HISTORY  -DERIVED   ENTIRELY  froh  th«   MONUMENTS. 

B7  HENRT  BATTOSOH  BXT. 

A  New  Edition,  Condensed  akd  thorodchlv  Reviskd. 

Br  KAAT  BaODSICE. 

Wah  Bl^,  Haiu  ami  Ilhutratiom,    &M.     itt. 


Handbook  of  Greek   Archaeology, 

SCULPTURE,  VASES,   BRONZES,   GEMS,    TERRA-COTTAS, 
ARCHITECTURE,  MURAL    PAINTINGS,   Bca. 


Kith  ai  EngroBtd  FSata  and  lyi  WeciUuli.     Crramiva.    ISi; 


By  the  Banw  Author. 

A  History  of  Greek  Sculpture. 

EniuJ  BJititn,     With  140  lUusiratum.    3  Vclt.     Stidium  8».    36/. 


Outlines   of  Ancient    Egyptian    History. 

BASED    ON    THE    WORK    OF    AUGUSTE    MARIETTE. 
Tras^tod  and  Xdttad,  vlth  VqU»,  tj  KABT  BROBSIOH, 

Of  the  Effypt  Eipturuios  Fund. 

A  New  Revised  and  Enlabheo  Edition. 

With  Table  of  Cartouches,  Map  asd  Index. 

Crown  tioo.     y. 

Tkii  vm-i  hat  iten  umUrtaien  with  Ihifull  affrmml  of  tie  rtprewaalivcs  cfihe  laic 

M.  AUGUSTE  MARIETTE. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  of  M.  Maspsro  to  the  Translator. 

"Je  p«iiie  que  iota  Km  rendu  ud  v^table  service  L  ceux  de  vos  campntrioles  qui 

nulent  lavoir  on  pcu  de  cc  que  c'esc  que  I'Egypte  aans  pour  cela  s'imposer  la  fftliguv  de  lite 

la  wnagei  louvent  tr^  uidci  det  Egyplologuea." 
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Kirkes'   Handbook  of  Physiology, 


A  NtiB  and  Tkam^ly  Rrvistd  Editim,     WUk  tver  jco  lUiutratimu  and  Olmatd 
Flalis.     TKirtuittk  Edithn.     Crtioa  Soe,     i^ 

A    Plea  for   Liberty. 

AN   ARGUMENT   AGAINST    SOCIALISM   AND    SOCIAUSTIC 

LEGISLATION. 

CoNsiSTtM9  QF  AN  Iktkoductiox  By  HERBERT  SPENCER,  and  Essays 

BV   VARIOUS    WRITERS. 

Sdltcd  hy  THOMAS  KATKAT, 

AnllairDr  "  Tbt  Essliih  Pov.'' 

Papular  EditUii.     WUi  a  fuw  Etioy  «■  SlaU  Pauiaiu,     Ctvam  8m.    at. 


The  tate  MR.  JAMES  FERQUQSON'S  HISTORY  OF  AROHITEOTURE. 


Indian  and  Eastern  Architecture, 

iftw  and  Chtaptr  EdUim.    With  400  UUittrelitHi.    Midatm  Sev,   3ii,  U 

"  Al  IbiI  a  compRhensive  and  precise  knowledge  of  Indiui  aTChilectarc  is  placed  within 
(he  reach  or  every  Englith  reader.  The  endlen  nuxestion  of  its  admiiably  danifiod  Hla-tra- 
tloot  of  Ibeinsdves  Tonn  a  perftct  stiuly  ol  Indian  an.  Their  proliuioii,  accuracy,  and  bramy 
at  once  ami  and  rivet  inlerast,  preseatlng  tuch  an  iastruciiie  and  goixeoui  panorama  «  the 
aialnnn  lemplei.  the  stalely  Saracenic  architecture,  and  ortdenl  cavertwd  shnaei  of  lads  at 
could  only  nave  been  produced  bj  ihe  labour  of  a  lifetime.  .  .  .  Mr.  FerEtuson'a  worii  n't 
mark  an  era  in  the  hiilofy  ol  Ihe  arts  in  Asia,  and  is  aaiK  of  the  nobleM  Uibutei  e*er  oflcnd 
to  Ibe  tplendid  dviliiation  of  ancicDl  India."— TVnu. 


Modern  Styles  of  Architecture. 

A  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

WITH   A  SPECIAL  ACCOUNT   OF  THE    RECENT    PROGRESS   OF 

ARCHITECTURE    IN    AMERICA. 


With  330  IHuiiratiam.    i  Velt.     Mtdium  8m;     311.  id. 

"  The  volume  now  beTore  us  compleles  the  history  oT  the  '  Ardiitedure  of  aO  ConMriei,' 

which  ihii  uniiring  iludent  set  himseU  to  accomplish,  and  it  addi  another  proof  at  (he  ksmnl 

aullior's  Indefatigabillty  and  the  comprehensiveneu  of  his  naearch."— fauMu^  Aoi. 

V  Thi  Nfw Editiiin  »/ "ANCIENT  A ffD  MEDTj^VAL  ARCUITECTORE^ 

3  Vidi.,  ii  mnc  in  lh<  Prtit.     Ste  Pagt  24. 
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WORKS    BY    THE^EV.    CHARLES   GORE. 

The  Mission  of  the    ■  The   Incarnation  of  the 
Church.  I  Son   of  God. 


THE  BAMPTON  LECTURES 


FOUR  LECTURES  DELIVERED  . 
IN    THE    CATHEDRAL    OF 

ST.    ASAPH.  I  FOR  '891. 

Craum  8w.    tt.  ^  I  Sixth  Theuiand.     8tw.     -js-  ^• 


Lux    Mundi. 


A    SERIES    OF  STUDIES    IN    THE    RELIGION    OF 

THE     INCARNATION. 

By   Various   Writbu. 

Bditad  1)7  B^.   CHABLBS    QOBB,   K.A. 

Cktaptr  EdUisH.      EigAtienlA  TAautand,     Crown  8m.    6i. 

A    Handbook    to    Political    Questions 
of  the    Day. 

AND    THE    ARGUMENTS    ON    EITHER   SIDE. 
WITH   AN    INTRODUCTION. 
By  STSinST  BUXTOK,  K.P., 

Auihor  or  "  Fliuncc  and  Polidci,"  &c. 
Ninth  Editien,  Rtvisid.      Svp,      leu.  6J. 

New  Subjutt  in  this  Editien .'— Legislaiive  Inleirerence  in  the  Hours  of  Adult  Main 
— Tnul«  OptioD— Miaeis'  Eight  Hours  Hill— One  Man  One  Vote— Shorter  Parliameniit 
— Second  Ballots — Munidpal  Home  Kule  for  London — Taxation  of  Ground  Values,  ftoil 
of  RevcrsionUts,  &c — Rating  of  Vacant  Land — Municipal  D^th  Duties — Belterment — 
Innnigration  of  Pauper  Aliens,  &c. 

Architecture  :    a    Profession    or   an    Art. 

THIRTEEN    SHORT  ESSAYS  ON  THE  QUALIFICATION.S 
AND    TRAINING    OF  ARCHITECTS. 

By  T.  C.  JACKSON,  A.R.A.,  R.  MORMAK  ,       ERNEST   NEWTON.    E.  PRIOR,  J.  K. 

SHAW,  R.A.,  J.  T.  MICKLETHWAITE,  CLAYTON,  BASIL  CHAMPNEYS,  W.  R. 

REGINALD  BLOMFIELD,  G.  F.   BOD-  LETHABV,  W.  B.  RICHMOND,  A.B.A., 

LEV,  A.R.A.,  MERVYN  MACARTNEY,  |       C.  C  HORSLEY, 

Edited  by  B.  HOBHAN  8HAV,  B.A.,  and  T.  Qt.  JA0S80N,  A3.A. 
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MURRAY'S 

University  Extension  Manuals. 

Edited  by  Profesior  KNIQHT,  of  St.  Andrew's  UntveraHr. 
THE  FOLLOWING   WORKS   ARE  NOW  READY: 

The  Study  of  Animal  Life.  By  J.  Arthxtr  Thouson,  Lecturer 
on  Zooli^y,  School  of  Medicine,  Edintiuigh,  JoiDt  Author  of  the  Evi^irtirai  of  S». 
Author  of  Outlines  of  Zoology.    With  muiy  lUustrations.    Crown  Sro.    y. 

The    Realm  of    Nature :    A    Manual   of    Physiography. 

Br  Dr.    Hugh   Robkkt  Mill,   Libramn  to  ihe   Royal  Geographical  Sadeiy. 
VTilh  19  Colouied  Mapi and  68  Illustrations.    (380  pp.)    Crown  8*0.    51. 

An  Introduction  to  Modem  Geology.     By  R.  D.  Roberts. 

AVith  Coloured  Mapi  and  Illustrations.    Crovra  8vo.    51. 

The  Elements  of  Ethics.  By  John  H.  Muirhead,  Balliol  College. 
Oxford,  Lecturer  on  Moral  Sdence,  Royal  Holloway  CoUege,  Exainiitec  in  Fliilosopby 
to  the  University  of  Gla^ow.     Crown  8vo.     y. 

Logic,    Inductive    and    Deductive.     By  William  Minto,  late 

["rofessor  of  Logic  and  Literature,  University  of  Aberdeen.     Crown  Sro.    \s.  6d. 

The  Fine  Arts.  By  Prof.  Baldwin  Browk,  University  of  Edin- 
burgh.    With  Illustrations.     Crown  8to.    y.  6d. 

The  French  Revolution.  By  C.  E.  Mallet,  Balliol  CoUege, 
Oxford.    Crown  8vo.    31.  &f. 

The  Rise  of  the  British  Dominion  in  India.    By  Sir  Alfred 

Lvall,  K.C.B.     Wiih  Coloured  Maps.     Crown  8vo.    +r-  60"- 

English  Colonization  and  Empire.    By  A.  Caldecott,  Fellow 

of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,     Coloured  Maps  and  Plans.     Cr.  Sn>.     31.  6d. 

The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Money.     By  W.  Cunningham,  D.D., 

Fellow  of  Trio.  Coll.,  Cambridge,  Professor  of  Economic  Science,  King's  CoU^, 
London.     Crown  8vo.     31. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful.  Parts  I.  and  II.  By  Pro- 
fessor Knight,  University  of  St.  Andrews.     Crown  Svo.     31.  (>d.  (each  Part). 

The  Physiology  of  the  Senses.  By  John  McKendrick,  Professor 
of  Physiology  in  ihe  Univcisity  of  Glascow ;  and  Dr.  Snodgkass,  Fhyaotogiol 
Laboratory,  Gla^^w.     Crown  8vo.     ^s.  hd. 

Outlines  of  English 'Literature.    By  William  Rentok.    Wiih 

Illustrative  Diagrams.     Crown  8vo.     jf.  6d. 

French    Literature.      By  H.  G.  Keeni,  Wadham  College,  Oxford;   j 
Fellow  of  the  Unlvettily  of  Ctlcnttft.    Crown  Svo.     y.  I 
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ALUtHARLB   STKBET, 

/«//.    1893. 


Mb.    MURRAY'S 

LIST    OF 

FORTHCOMING  WORKS. 


THE   PAMIRS; 

BEING    A    NARR.\TIVE    OF    A    YEAR'S    EXPEDITION    ON 

HORSEBACK  AND  ON   FOOT  THROUGH   KASHMIR, 

WESTERN    TIBET,    CHINESE    TARTARY,    AND 

RUSSIAN    CENTRAL    ASIA. 

Br  th«  EARL  OF  DUNMORE,  F.R.G.S. 

Wak  Maps  and  IllustnUiens,     2  Vffls.     Crvwii  Sve. 


A   MEMOIR  OF   H.R.H.   THE   LATE   DUKE 
OF  CLARENCE. 

WRITTEN  WITH  THE  SANCTION  OF  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  of  WALES, 
Br  JAMES   EDMUND    VINCENT. 

WUA  Pertraits  and  lUuilntlhtu  ly  Wu.  Simpson  and  tt&tn.     Cnuen  fkw^ 


A  HISTORY  OF   MARLBOROUGH  COLLEGE 

DURING    FIFTY    YEARS,    FROM     ITS    FOUNDATION    TO    THE 
PRESENT    TIME,    1893. 

Br   A.   0.    BRADLEY,   A.  C.   CHAMPNEYS,  and  J.  W.    BAINES. 

It'itA  numervm  Jlbitlralunt.      Crmen  Svt.     Js.  6d.  ml.      [Ifvai  rMify. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
ARTHUR  PENRHYN  STANLEY, 


With  the  Co-opbratioii  and  Sanction  of  thk 
V«rr    Rev.    O.    a    BRADLEY, 

DEAN   OF  WESTMINSTER. 

With  Portraits,     a  VaU.    Sm. 


LIFE    IN    PARLIAMENT. 

A   RECOKD  OF  THE   DAILY   EXPERIENCES  OF 

A    MEMBER    OF    THE    HOUSE    OF    COMMONS. 

From   1886  to  1893  inclusive. 

By  Sir   RICHARD   TEMPLE,   Bart,   M.P.,  aC.S.I.,  D.C.L..  L1_D.,  *c. 


JENNY.  LIND  THE  ARTIST. 

A    NEW    AND   ABRIDGED    EDITION    OF   THE    MEMOIR    OP 

MADAME  JENNY  LIND-GOLDSCHMIDT. 
1820 — 1851. 

FROM    MSS.    AND    DOCUMENTS    COLLECTED    BY 
MR.    GOLDSCHMIDT. 

and    W.    S.    ROCKSTRO, 

Aulhor  at "  The  Life  of  HcndetMshii, 


Witk  Portroiu.     Crmifi  Sra. 
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ALONE   WITH   THE   HAIRY  AINU. 

OR,  3,800  MILES   ON   A  PACK  SADDLE   IN   YEZO  AND 
A  CRUISE  TO  THE  KURILE   ISLANDS. 

By   A.    H.    SAVAGE    LANDOR. 

IViih  Afaf  and  numcrmt  lUuslraliam  by  the  Author.    Mtditm  Sw. 


THE  LETTERS  OF  LADY  BURGHERSH 

(ArrERwARDS  Countess  of  Westmorland) 

FROM    GERMANY    AND    FRANCE    DURING   THE    CAMPAIGN 
OF    1G13-14. 

Edited    by   her   Daughter,  Lady   ROSE   WEIQALL. 
With  Pertmiti.     Crmm  Stie. 


THE  LIFE  OF  PROFESSOR  OWEN. 

BASED  ON   HIS  CORRESPONDENCE,  HIS   DIARIES,  AND 
THOSE  OF   HIS  WIFE. 

By   his   Grandson,    The    Rev.    RICHARD  OWEN. 

n'M  Porirails  and  llliislniliiMt.    3  Vt's.     &«. 


BY  A  NEW  WRITER. 

BARNCRAIG. 

EPISODES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  SCOTTISH  VILLAGE. 
Cream  8iv. 
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COUNT    JULIAN. 

A    TRAGEDY. 
By   JULfAN    STURGtS, 

Author  of '^COBWdy  ofKCouatry  HouAe,"  kod  of  ihv  Libretto  of  '*  Ivanhoe-** 


THE  JACOBEAN  POETS. 

By   EDMUND   W.    GOSSE. 


Crmett  tme. 
CONTENTS. 
I.— The  Last  Elizabstkans.  [     VI!.— Giles  and  Phinkas  Fi.btch» 

II. — Ben  Jonson — Chafvan.  ^Brownk. 

IIL— John  Doknr.  VI1I,—Toukheu«— Webster — Day— 

IV. — Beaumont  and  Flbtchkr.  !  Dabokne. 

v.— Campion  —  Dravton  —  Drum-  :      IX.— Wither  —  Quahles  —  Lorp 
MOND— SiK  John  BKAtiMONT.  I  Brooke. 

VI.— HEVWOOD— MlDDLETON— Row-    I         X,— PlULIP  Massinqer. 


AN   INTRODUCTION   TO  THE   STUDY  OF 
THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT, 

COMPRISING  A  CONNECTED  NARRATIVE  OF  OUR  LORD'S  LIFE. 

FROM  THE  SYNOPTIC  GOSPELS,  IN  THE  ORIGINAL  GREEK. 

WITH   CONCISE  GRAMMAR,    NOTES,  VOCABULARY, 

AND    AN    ACCOUNT    OF    THE    TEXT. 

By   THEOPHILUS    D.    HALL,    M.A. 

Cnmm  8tw. 


I. — A  Brief  Account  of  the  principal  Manuscripts  and  chief  Editions. 
3,-— A  Concise  Graniinaf, 

3.— A  ci}nn(!cte(l  Narrative  of  Our  Lord's  Life,  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels  (hascd  on 
Hx.  Maik]  in  the  Original  Greek ;  with  notes  Granimatical  and  Explaiiator]. 
4.— Vocabulary  of  all  Words  occurring  in  the  Extracts. 
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SCRAMBLES  AMONGST  THE   ALPS   IN   THE 
YEARS   1860-69, 

INCLUDING  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  FIRST  ASCENT 

OF   THE   MATTERHORN. 

By   EDWARD   WHYMPER. 

An  Edition  dt  Luxe  {Faurlh  Editita).     IVilk  5  Map:  and  136  lUattralimu. 

Price  jja  \is.  (ni.  att. 


made  to  bookidlers. 


THE   STUDENT'S  HISTORY   OF  THE 
ROMAN   EMPIRE. 

FROM    THE    ESTABLISHMENT    OF    THE    EMPIRE    TO    THE 

ACCESSION    OF    COMMODUS,  a.d.   180. 

Foniiiag  »iu  of  iht  Srritt  of  Murray's  Student's  Manuai^. 


With  Celeurid  Slaps  and  tiiaiiy  lUiulratians.      Foil  8m. 
*B*  Thfl  work  will  take  up  the  Hiiiory  u  the  poiiit  &l  which  Dean  Liddell  leaves  off,  and 
mr  it  don  to  iba  peiiod  at  which  Gibbon  begin*. 


ITALIAN  PAINTERS. 

CRITICAL    STUDIES    OF   THEIR    WORKS. 
By   QlOVANNl    MORELLI    (Ivan    Lermolieff). 

THE    GALLERIES    OF   MUNICH    AND    DRESDEN. 

Translated  prom  tbk  Grrman 
By   CONSTANCE  dOCEUYN    FFOULKES. 

With  lUutlraticia.     tmo. 


THE   PSALTER  OF   1539. 

A   LANDMARK    OF   ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

COUPRISINC  THE  TEXT,    IN   BLACK   LETTER  TYPE, 
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XEiV    EDITION    OF    THE     WORKS    OF 

HERMAN    MELVILLE. 

With  a  Mekoir  of  the  Author  by  H.  S.  SALT, 

aad  Hrsi  lUuslralims  taten  en  Ike  sf»t. 


TYPEE: 


WukMafsandllluii 


OMOO: 

A   NARRATIVE   OF    ADVENTURE 

IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS. 

i    IVilkMatisaadlUtutratUia.    OvaorSm. 


FERGUSSON-S  HISTORY  OF  ARCHITEOTURE  IN  ALL  OOUNTRIE& 

NF.W  EDITION  REVISED. 

ANCIENT  AND   MEDIEVAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

Edited    by    R.    PHENg   SPIERS,    F.&A. 

WUh  looa  lOMstratiom.     a  Vali,    MtJium  8w. 

"  Mr.  Fogussoa's  beautiful  uid  most  popular  books  have  superseded  all  other  HlSTOim 
OF  Arckitbctube.  I(  ii  nol  only  thai  the  eiiraonliiuiy  abuadauce  of  his  illustratioiis  gin 
him  a  special  advaniage  over  all  his  rinls  or  picdeoeuora,  bui  do  other  writer  ba«  cnr  hid 
■o  firm  a  gnsp  of  hii  subject,  or  bu  been  so  well  qualified  to  deal  with  it  in  all  it<  tnadm.' 
—SitlKrdaj  Ktvita. 

*,'  The  Volumei  on  Indian  and  Eastern  and  on  Modem  Aichitectiue  aie  alitady 
published.     See  paf>e  la 


THE   CHRONOLOGY  OF   MEDIAEVAL  AND 
RENAISSANCE   ARCHITECTURE. 

A  DATE    BOOK    OF   ARCHITECTURAL  ART,  FROM    THE    FOUNDIKC 

OF   THE    BA.S1LICA  OF  ST.   PETER,   ROME,    BY    CONSTANTIKE. 

TO  THE   DEDICATION    OF   THE    NEW  BUILDING    BY 

POPE    URBAN   Vin. 

Forming  a  CempaiiinH  Valumt  la  Fergusson's  "  Histoky  OF  Abchitsctuu.' 

By    J.    TAVENOR     PERRY. 

WUh  IltnstnUiem.     8iw. 

The  work  comprises  several  thousand  well-authenticated  datesofbnaJdiiK  opentiow 
in  Europe  and  the  East  during  the  period  of  the  Romanesque,  Gothic,  and  KenaisaBce 
styles,  together  with  copious  indexes  to  the  names  of  Places,  Buildings,  Architccu, 
Founders,  &c.,  and  a  Synoptical  Table  shewii^  by  examples  the  gnuluJ  derelopiM*! 
□r  the  styles. 
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A  MANUAL  OF  NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

FOR    THE    USE    OF    OFFICERS    OF    THE    NAVY, 

THE    MERCANTILE    MARINE,   SHIP-OWNERS,  SHIP-BUILDERS. 

AND    YACHTSMEN. 

By   W.    H.    WHITE,    C.B.,    F.R.S., 

val  Coiulmclion,  Royal  N«vy:  Fillowof  ihi  Royal  S«itli» 
11  or  Ihc  liuliluiioa  nT  Nnval  ArchiuQt:    Member  or  the 

, _ icid  Enginem;  Honorary  Member  of  Ihe  Nonh-EaM  Coasi 

M  of  EnEiiMcn  sod  Shipbuilders  1  FeUoirorihE  Royal  SchooE  of  Naval  AitbiiELiure. 

Third  EdUUm,  thareugkly  Revised  and  in  grtal  fori  Re-arilUn, 

•ailk  1 50  niustratiem.     Medium  %va. 


DR.   DOLLINGER'S  ESSAYS   ON   HISTORICAL 
AND   LITERARY   SUBJECTS. 

Tkanslated,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  i.ate  Author, 

Br    MARGARET    WARRE. 

A  Nov  Scries.      %vt. 

I.—Ukivf-Ksities,  Past  and  I'resent. 
II,— Foi'HDF.KS  OF  Religions. 
Ill,— The  Empire  of  Ciiakles  the  Great  and  his  Successors, 

IV.  _AN  ACINI. 

V, — The  Dfjitriiction  of  the  Order  of  Knights  Templars. 
VI.— The  History  OF  Keucious  Ffeedom. 
VII.— Various  Estimates  of  the  French  Kevolutiov. 
Mil.— The  Literature  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

THE   CHRISTIAN   ETHIC. 


The  type  of  cbiruter  and  action,  which  is  dislinclivciy  the  product  of  the  Christian 
Tcligion,  has— like  eveiy  other  development  of  ihe  life  of  mankind— a  historical  basis  ; 
and  its  highest  vindication  will  perhaps  be  found  to  be  its  subsequent  outcome  or  result. 
If  its  incoming  and  its  evolution^more  especially  its  "increasing  purpose" — have 
developed  new  ideals,  and  created  types  of  character  previously  unknown,  these  ideal* 
and  types  become  historic  witness- bearers  to  a  fact  of  immeasurable  value  to  the  future  of 
die  world. 

This  little  book  is  issued  as  a  partial  answer  to  the  question,  "What  are  the  distinctive 
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A    POCKET    DICTIONARY    OF    THE 

MODERN  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES 

AS    ACTUALLY   WRITTEN    AND    SPOKEN. 

Bbikg  a  Copiods  Vocabulary  op  all  Words  and  Expressions  Cukkbkt  nt 
Orpinarv  Keading  and  in  Everyday  Talk,  with  Especial  Illdstkatiok, 
BY  UEANS  OP  Distinctive  Signs,  op  the  Colloquial  and  Popular  Greek 
Languace,  for  the  Guidance  op  Students  and  Tbavkllers  TutooeH 
GftBBCB  and  the  East. 

By   A.    N.    JANNARIS,   Ph.D.   (G««>ny.] 

Andiitul  PrDTcMot  of  Gnck  Lileruun  in  th<  N 
hteu  Ancient  and  Modem  Crvk  I^ciicon  (the  onlf  r 
nrioiu  other  Dictloaaiici  and  otlw  Mitxmxj  Worki. 


MURRAY'S  HANDBOOKS. 

AN  ENTIRELY  NEW    WORK. 

Handbook — New  Zf-\lani),  Auckland,  Wellington,  The 
Hot  Lakes  District,  Wanganui,  Christ  Church,  Dunedin,  The  West 
Coast  Road,  The  Cold  Lakes,  The  Sounds,  etc  Maps  and  Plans. 
Post  &V0. 

NEW   EDITIONS,    NOW  IN   THE   PRESS. 

Handbook — Russia,  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Finland^ 
Crimea,  Caucasus,  &c    Maps  and  Flans.    Post  8iv. 

Handbook — Rome.  Re-arranged,  brought  thoroughly  up 
to  date,  and  in  a  great  measure  re-written.  The  Sculpture  Galleries 
described  by  A.  S.  Murray,  LL.D.,  Keeper  of  the  Greek  andRonus 
Antiquities  at  the  British  Museum.  The  Picture  Galleries  revised  bf 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  A.  H.  Layard,  G.CR,  D.CI.  With  n 
Maps  and  Plans.    Post  Sua 
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THE  METALLURGY  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

By   the    late   JOHN    PEROY,    M.O.,    F.R.S. 
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